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THE  HISPANIC  POPULATION:  DEMOGRAPHIC 
AND  ISSUE  PROFILE 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1983 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Population, 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  345, 
Cannon  Office  Building,  Hon.  Katie  Hall  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  KATIE  HALL 

Mrs.  Hall.  Good  morning.  First  of  all,  we  wish  to  apologize  for 
the  delay  in  our  hearing.  As  you  know,  at  10  o'clock  there  was  a 
vote  on  the  floor  and,  of  course,  we  had  to  go  to  the  floor,  and 
while  we  were  there  we  had  to  see  if  another  vote  was  coming  up 
immediately.  After  that,  we  had  a  call  from  the  Ambassador  from 
Nicaragua,  and  that  took  up  part  of  our  time. 

We  do  want  to  thank  each  person  that  came  in  this  morning.  We 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  patience  and  understanding,  and  we  do 
appreciate  your  efforts  in  coming  here  today  to  participate  in  the 
hearing. 

I  am  Katie  Hall  of  Indiana,  chairperson  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Population.  To  my  right  is  the  Honorable  Robert 
Garcia  of  New  York  City,  who  is  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
the  chairperson  of  the  Hispanic  Caucus  here  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  To  my  left  is  Scott  Pastrick,  our  staff  director,  and 
in  the  room  we  do  have  with  us  some  more  staff  people. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  officially  welcome  each  person  who 
has  come,  and,  of  course,  to  say  to  you  this  is  the  first  in  a  series  of 
six  hearings  which  will  be  conducted  by  this  committee  on  'The 
Hispanic  Population:  A  Demographic  Profile."  Our  hearings  will  be 
held  here  in  Washington,  D.C,  perhaps  in  this  same  building  or 
same  room,  and  we  would  especially  like  to  welcome  all  the  per- 
sons who  are  going  to  testify.  We  are  very  concerned  about  your 
assessment,  your  evaluation,  and  your  input  in  the  hearings. 

The  Hispanic  population,  according  to  the  1980  U.S.  census,  was 
approximately  14.6  million  persons.  That  means  there  is  a  5.6-per- 
cent increase  of  the  Hispanic  population  in  the  United  States.  The 
population  is  very  diverse.  It  is  rapidly  growing,  and  according  to 
the  census,  we  should  see  some  very  great  changes,  or  some  differ- 
ent changes  in  the  future  as  they  relate  to  the  needs,  the  prospects, 
the  education,  the  business,  the  employment,  and  of  course,  the 
overall  migration  in  this  country. 

(1) 


Today  we  have  with  us  a  distinguished  panel  of  witnesses,  includ- 
ing the  Honorable  Louis  Kincannon,  Acting  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  He  will  begin  our  testimony.  He  will  be  followed  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Waggoner,  consultant  on  bilingualisrn;  Dr.  George  Borjas, 
department  of  economics,  University  of  California;  Dr.  Alejandro 
Portes,  department  of  sociology,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  and  Dr. 
Leo  Estrada,  UCLA  Graduate  School  of  Architecture. 

Before  we  bring  on  our  first  witness,  I  would  like  to  present  to 
you  the  Honorable  Robert  Garcia  for  some  opening  remarks. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

Mr.  Garcia.  Thank  you. 

First,  I  want  to  thank  you,  Congresswoman  Hall,  for  being  kind 
enough,  as  chairperson  of  this  subcommittee,  to  hold  these  hear- 
ings. I  think  your  cooperation  is  very  important  to  us  in  the  His- 
panic community,  and  we  deeply  appreciate  it. 

Coupled  with  that,  I  would  like  to  say  this  is  Hispanic  heritage 
week,  and  there  are  a  series  of  seminars,  and  a  series  of  hearings 
that  are  taking  place  here  on  Capitol  Hill  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing somewhat  closer  the  Hispanic  population  to,  what  I  consider  to 
be,  the  heartbeat  of  America  in  terms  of  our  Government  and  poli- 
tics in  Washington. 

I  would  say  to  all  of  you,  please  forgive  us.  We  did  have  a  vote, 
but  coupled  with  that,  we  were  in  the  middle  of  a  most  important 
meeting  with  the  hotspot  in  the  world  right  now,  the  Ambassador 
from  Nicaragua  who  was  meeting  with  Ms.  Hall  and  me  over  some 
issues  of  very  sensitive  areas.  I  know  how  busy  most  of  you  are. 
Please  forgive  us  for  this  delay.  To  all  of  you,  I  am  particularly 
happy  to  see  so  many  faces  that  I  know  so  well  over  the  years  that 
I  served  as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  With  that,  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  again. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Garcia.  At  this  time  we  wish  to  call 
our  witnesses  to  the  table.  Dr.  Kincannon,  Dr.  Waggoner,  Dr. 
Borjas,  Dr.  Portes,  and  Dr.  Estrada,  would  you  please  come  for- 
ward. 

Before  we  start  our  testimony,  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  in  session  today,  and  it  means  there  is 
a  possibility  that  votes  will  be  taken  on  the  floor.  In  case  of  votes, 
members  of  this  committee  will  have  to  recess  briefly  to  go  to  the 
floor  and  vote.  In  the  event  that  votes  are  taken,  we  will  call  for  a 
brief  recess  for  that  purpose,  and  resume  when  we  return.  At  this 
time  we  would  like  for  Dr.  Kincannon  to  please  start  the  testimo- 
ny. However,  before  you  proceed,  I  have  a  statement  from  Con- 
gressman Dannemeyer  which  will  appear  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER,  A  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Dannemeyer.  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  our  distinguished 
panel  this  morning  to  this  hearing  into  the  impact  of  the  census  on 
Hispanic  populations.  I  also  welcome  distinguished  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  Hispanic  Caucus  who  are  sitting  with  the  sub- 


committee  today.  Finally,  I  join  our  audience  in  celebrating  the  di- 
versity of  our  American  culture  in  this  Hispanic  Heritage  Week. 

In  the  information  age,  data  is  power.  It  is  not  who  you  know, 
but  what  you  know  that  counts.  Let  us  carefully  consider  how  this 
data-power  may  be  used  and  by  whom  it  may  be  used.  The  census 
does  more  than  count  people  these  days.  It  determines  futures — po- 
litical, economic,  and  social.  Wouldn't  it  be  welcome  if  we  moved 
toward  a  situation  whereby  each  citizen  determined  more  of  his 
own  future,  rather  than  toward  some  data  system  controlled  by 
Government  and  determining  his  or  her  future?  The  heritage  of 
Hispanic  populations  should  lie  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Hispanic 
populations,  not  in  some  governmental  data  bank. 

May  I  add  that  while  I  welcome  this  morning's  hearings,  I  ques- 
tion whether  other  committees  of  Congress  should  not  have  spon- 
sored the  balance  of  the  hearings  on  bilingual  education,  immigra- 
tion, small  business,  and  Central  America,  since  these  issues  are 
more  properly  in  their  jurisdictions. 

Again,  my  thanks  to  you  Madam  Chairwoman  and  the  Hispanic 
Caucus  for  this  morning's  hearing. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Mr.  Kincannon,  you  may  now  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  LOUIS  KINCANNON,  ACTING  DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  NAMPEO  McKEN- 
NEY,  ASSISTANT  DIVISION  CHIEF  FOR  ETHNIC  AND  RACIAL 
STATISTICS;  AND  EDWARD  FERNANDEZ,  CHIEF,  SPANISH  AND 
ETHNIC  STATISTICS  BRANCH 

Mr.  Kincannon.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairwoman.  I  am  very 
honored  to  be  here  to  participate  in  this  hearing  and  in  this  week. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  give  this  report  on 
the  Hispanic  population.  I  am  very  pleased  to  appear  before  Chair- 
man Garcia  again. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  very  quickly  Ms.  McKenney  on  my 
right  who  is  on  the  staff,  and  Mr.  Fernandez  who  is  behind  me,  and 
Mr.  Steve  Tupper. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  produced  a  wealth  of  statistics  on  the 
Hispanic  population  from  the  1980  census  and  current  surveys.  A 
list  of  data  products,  at  the  end  of  this  report,  shows  the  volume 
and  scope  of  these  statistics.  Using  data  extracted  from  these 
sources,  I  will  present  a  statistical  overview  of  the  current  condi- 
tions of  Hispanics,  as  well  as  major  demographic  changes  during 
the  last  decade.  More  detailed  information  appears  in  the  census 
products. 

The  Hispanic  community  is  a  young,  diverse,  and  dynamic  popu- 
lation that  is  experiencing  rapid  growth.  The  diversity  is  exhibited 
in  the  distinct  communities  of  Mexican,  Puerto  Rican,  Cuban,  and 
other  Spanish  origin  groups.  The  rapid  growth  has  had  an  effect 
upon  a  number  of  areas,  which  are  noted  in  my  presentation. 
During  the  last  decade,  the  Hispanic  population  experienced  prog- 
ress in  only  some  social  and  economic  areas.  Let's  review  some  spe- 
cifics. 

The  Census  Bureau  reported  9  million  Hispanics  in  1970  and  14.6 
million  Hispanics  in  1980.  Hispanics  constituted  6.4  percent  of  the 


total  population  of  the  United  States  in  1980.  We  estimate  that 
there  were  about  15.9  million  Hispanics  in  March  1983. 

Well  over  half,  or  about  9  million,  of  all  Hispanics  in  1980  were 
of  Mexican  origin;  2  million  were  of  Puerto  Rican  origin;  under  1 
million  were  of  Cuban  origin;  and  3  million  were  of  other  Spanish 
origin. 

The  1980  census  information  on  the  Hispanic  population  comes 
from  answers  to  the  question  on  Spanish  origin,  based  on  self-iden- 
tification, that  we  asked  for  everyone  in  the  Nation.  Specifically, 
we  counted  persons  as  Hispanics  if  they  answered  that  they  were 
of  Mexican,  Mexican-American,  or  Chicano;  Puerto  Rican;  Cuban; 
or  other  Spansh  origin.  Persons  in  the  other  Spanish  category  in- 
cluded those  from  Spain,  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  Central 
or  South  America,  or  persons  identifying  generally  as  Spanish, 
Spanish-American,  Hispano,  Latino,  et  cetera.  We  consulted  exten- 
sively with  the  Census  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Spanish  Origin 
Population  for  the  1980  Census  on  the  development  of  this  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  on  other  census  plans  pertinent  to  the  Hispanic 
community. 

The  14.6  million  Hispanics  represented  a  61-percent  increase 
since  1970.  Compared  to  the  9-percent  growth  for  non-Hispanics, 
the  proportionate  increase  for  Hispanics  is  enormous.  This  growth 
resulted  in  part  from  high  fertility  and  substantial  immigration 
from  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  other  Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries. But  other  factors  contributing  to  the  large  increase  were 
overall  improvements  in  the  1980  census,  better  coverage  of  the 
population,  improved  question  design,  and  an  effective  public  rela- 
tions campaign  by  the  Census  Bureau  with  the  assistance  of  na- 
tional and  community  ethnic  groups.  These  efforts  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  higher  count  in  1980. 

All  of  the  Hispanic  groups  contributed  to  this  substantial  growth 
during  the  1970's.  The  Mexican  origin  population,  which  is  by  far 
the  largest  Hispanic  group,  nearly  doubled  during  the  decade;  both 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Cubans  grew  by  more  than  40  percent,  persons 
of  other  Spanish  origin  by  19  percent. 

Although  the  growth  of  the  Hispanic  population  was  widespread, 
in  1980  most  Hispanics  were  still  concentrated  in  the  five  South- 
western States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas.  What  is  more  dramatic  is  that  both  California  and  Texas, 
which  had  in  1970  the  first  and  second  largest  Hispanic  popula- 
tions, increased  their  share  of  this  population.  By  1980,  over  50  per- 
cent of  all  Hispanics  in  the  Nation  resided  in  those  two  States.  Out- 
side of  the  Southwest,  sizable  concentrations  of  Hispanics  were 
found  in  New  York,  Florida,  and  Illinois. 

As  we  look  at  the  separate  Hispanic  groups,  we  note  different 
concentrations  and  geographic  distributions.  Although  Mexicans 
are  still  largely  concentrated  in  the  Southwest,  they  became  more 
widely  dispersed  during  the  1970's.  By  1980,  six  States  outside  the 
Southwest— Illinois,  Michigan,  Washington,  Florida,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio— each  had  more  than  50,000  persons  of  Mexican  origin. 
Puerto  Ricans  moved  from  New  York,  which  is  still  the  major  port 
of  entry  for  this  group,  to  other  States  in  the  Northeast  and  North 
Central  regions.  Unlike  the  Mexicans  and  Puerto  Ricans,  the  con- 


centration  of  Cubans  in  Florida  increased  so  that  in  1980  more 
than  one-half  of  the  Nation's  Cubans  resided  in  that  State. 

Because  of  the  substantial  growth  of  Hispanics,  they  constituted 
a  larger  proportion — 6.4  percent — of  the  national  population  in 
1980  than  the  4.5  percent  in  1970.  The  Hispanic  proportion  of  the 
population  also  increased  in  each  of  the  States  with  major  concen- 
trations of  Hispanics.  By  1980,  Hispanics  were  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  population  in  New  Mexico,  about  one-fifth  in  Texas  and 
California;  and  about  one-tenth  or  more  in  four  other  States — Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  Florida,  and  New  York. 

Hispanics  are  largely  metropolitan  dwellers.  And  they  were  more 
likely  than  non-Hispanics  to  live  in  central  cities.  For  instance,  in 
1980,  one-half  of  all  Hispanics  resided  in  the  central  cities  of  metro- 
politan areas  compared  with  slightly  less  than  one-third  of  non-His- 
panics. 

Not  only  did  most  Hispanics  live  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  but 
they  were  heavily  concentrated  in  the  largest  areas — those  of  1 
million  or  more  persons.  Puerto  Ricans  and  Cubans  were  more 
likely  to  live  in  the  largest  metropolitan  areas  than  Mexican  origin 
persons. 

Now,  let's  review  some  of  the  social  characteristics  of  Hispanics. 

Hispanics,  generally,  are  a  youthful  population.  Looking  at  the 
age  chart,  we  see  much  larger  proportions  of  Hispanics  than  non- 
Hispanics  in  the  younger  age  groups;  more  than  20  percent  of  His- 
panics were  under  10  years  old  in  1980  compared  to  14  percent  of 
non-Hispanics.  Conversely,  Hispanics  have  lower  proportions  in  the 
older  age  groups,  for  example,  only  3  percent  of  all  Hispanics  were 
70  years  old  and  over,  less  than  one-half  the  proportion  for  non- 
Hispanics.  In  1980,  the  median  age  of  Hispanics  was  only  23  years, 
compared  to  31  for  non-Hispanics.  The  younger  Hispanic  popula- 
tion is  in  part  a  result  of  higher  fertility  levels. 

Interestingly  enough,  there  are  some  significant  differences 
among  the  Hispanic  groups.  The  Cubans  are  the  oldest  group  with 
a  median  age  of  38  years,  topping  that  for  non-Hispanics;  but 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Mexican  origin  persons  are  extremely  young 
populations  with  median  ages  of  about  22  years.  The  higher 
median  age  for  Cuban  compared  to  other  groups  reflects,  mainly, 
the  older  ages  of  Cuban  immigrants. 

Hispanic  families  were  more  likely  than  non-Hispanic  families  to 
have  children.  In  1980,  two-thirds  of  Hispanic  families  contained 
children  compared  to  one-half  of  non-Hispanic  families.  Both 
groups  showed  declines  from  1970. 

Because  of  higher  fertility  levels,  the  average  number  of  children 
in  families  was  larger  among  Hispanics  than  non-Hispanics.  The 
averages  decreased  for  both  groups  since  1970,  but  the  decline  was 
less  for  Hispanics. 

Similar  to  the  trend  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  the  percentage  of 
Hispanic  families  maintained  by  women  moved  upward  in  recent 
years.  By  1983,  23  percent  of  Hispanic  families  were  maintained  by 
women,  a  higher  percent  than  the  corresponding  figure  for  non- 
Hispanic  families. 

Among  Hispanic  families,  the  proportion  maintained  by  women 
was  noticeably  higher  for  Puerto  Ricans — about  40  percent — than 
for  other  Hispanic  groups. 
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It  is  most  encouraging  to  observe  the  marked  improvement  in 
the  educational  attainment  level  of  young  Hispanics.  In  1983,  58 
percent  of  young  Hispanic  adults  were  high  school  graduates,  com- 
pared to  only  45  percent  in  1970.  This  improvement  also  appears  in 
the  proportions  of  college  graduates,  which  was  10  percent  in  1983 
but  only  5  percent  in  1970. 

Despite  these  gains,  Hispanics  have  not  reached  the  level  of  non- 
Hispanics.  In  1983,  88  percent  of  young  non-Hispanic  adults  were 
high  school  graduates  and  25  percent  had  completed  4  years  or 
more  of  college. 

Striking  differences  in  educational  attainment  show  up  among 
Hispanic  groups.  Seventy  percent  of  Cubans  were  high  school  grad- 
uates compared  to  slightly  more  than  50  percent  for  Mexican  and 
Puerto  Rican  origin  persons. 

In  the  1980  census,  we  asked  a  question  on  language  spoken  in 
the  home.  Of  the  non-English  languages,  Spanish  was  reported 
most  frequently.  Over  11  million  persons,  or  5  percent,  reported 
that  they  spoke  Spanish  in  the  home.  Of  these  Spanish  speakers, 
about  one-fourth  reported  that  they  did  not  speak  English  well  or 
at  all. 

As  noted  previously,  part  of  the  substantial  growth  of  the  His- 
panic population  in  the  United  States  is  a  result  of  the  very  large 
increase  in  immigration  from  Spanish-speaking  countries,  particu- 
larly Mexico.  During  the  1970's  about  650,000  legal  immigrants  of 
Mexican  origin  came  to  the  United  States. 

Recently  completed  research  estimates  that  the  census  counted 
about  2  million  undocumented  aliens.  Mexico  contributed  over  45 
percent,  or  over  900,000  persons.  No  other  individual  country  con- 
tributed so  many.  The  remainder  of  Latin  America  and  Caribbean 
area  accounted  for  23  percent,  or  480,000  of  the  undocumented 
aliens  counted  in  the  census. 

As  a  result  of  the  large  flow  of  immigrants,  about  one-third  of 
the  Hispanic  population  in  the  United  States  in  1980  was  foreign 
born.  Florida  contained  the  highest  proportion — about  60  percent. 
This  is  not  surprising  because  of  the  large  number  of  Cubans  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  the  1960's. 

Among  the  States  with  the  largest  Hispanic  populations,  Califor- 
nia and  Illinois  each  ranked  second,  with  37  percent  foreign  born. 
Surprisingly,  in  Texas,  whose  border  is  a  major  source  of  entry  for 
Mexican  immigrants,  only  19  percent  were  foreign  born.  Further- 
more, New  Mexico,  which  had  the  highest  proportion  of  Hispanics 
in  its  population,  had  only  a  very  small  proportion  foreign  born. 
Both  Texas  and  New  Mexico  contain  large  numbers  of  indigenous 
Hispanics. 

In  the  last  two  Presidential  elections,  the  registration  levels  and 
voting  participation  of  Hispanics  were  lower  than  in  1972.  In  the 
last  Presidential  election,  36  percent  of  Hispanics  18  years  old  and 
over  reported  that  they  had  registered;  only  30  percent  voted.  In 
each  election,  the  voter  registration  and  participation  rates  were 
lower  for  Hispanics  than  for  non-Hispanics.  The  substantially 
lower  rates  of  Hispanics  are  partly  the  result  of  the  relatively 
higher  and  growing  proportion  of  foreign  born  among  Hispanics. 


Home  ownership  is  relatively  low  among  Hispanics.  In  1980,  less 
than  half  of  Hispanic  households  lived  in  homes  they  owned  com- 
pared to  two-thirds  of  the  non-Hispanic  households. 

In  looking  at  the  individual  Hispanic  groups,  home  ownership 
rates  in  1980  were  much  higher  for  Mexican  and  Cuban  origin  per- 
sons than  for  those  of  Puerto  Rican  origin.  The  high  proportion  of 
Puerto  Rican  households  that  were  renter-occupied  reflects  in  part 
their  very  high  concentration  in  central  cities  of  metropolitan 
areas  and  their  lower  income  levels. 

In  1980,  the  home  ownership  rate  for  Hispanic  households 
showed  no  improvements  over  1970,  despite  gains  by  Cuban  and 
Puerto  Rican  households  because  the  home  ownership  rate  for 
Mexican  origin  households  declined. 

Now,  let's  move  to  the  economic  sphere. 

The  proportion  of  Hispanic  women  in  the  labor  force  jumped 
from  41  percent  in  1973  to  49  percent  in  1982.  This  increase  for 
Hispanic  women  is  consistent  with  the  trend  for  non-Hispanic 
women.  By  contrast,  the  proportions  of  Hispanic  and  non-Hispanic 
men  in  the  civilian  labor  force  in  1982  showed  no  appreciable 
change  from  1973  levels. 

Since  1973,  when  annual  data  on  the  unemployment  of  Hispanics 
first  became  available,  Hispanic  unemployment  rates  have  been 
consistently  higher  than  those  for  non-Hispanics.  In  1982,  as  well 
as  in  1973,  the  Hispanic  unemployment  rate  was  about  one  and 
one-half  times  that  of  non-Hispanics. 

The  unemployment  situation  for  Hispanics  reflected  the  chang- 
ing economic  conditions  of  the  Nation.  The  jobless  rates  of  His- 
panics climbed  during  the  recession  of  1973-75  and  then  showed  a 
significant  downward  movement  until  the  end  of  the  decade.  How- 
ever, during  the  1979  to  1982  period,  their  unemployment  rate 
climbed  again  and  grew  from  8.3  percent  to  13.8  percent.  The  par- 
ticularly marked  increase  from  1981  to  1982  in  the  unemployment 
rate  of  Hispanics  resulted  from  the  most  recent  recession,  which 
also  caused  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  non-Hispanic  persons. 

Occupation  statistics  paint  different  portraits  for  Hispanic  and 
non-Hispanic  persons.  In  1982,  about  one-fourth  of  Hispanics  were 
in  operative  occupations,  such  as  manufacturing  machine  opera- 
tors, service  station  attendants,  and  truck  drivers.  This  was  about 
twice  the  proportion  for  non-Hispanics.  Although  9  percent  of  His- 
panics were  employed  as  professional  and  technical  workers, 
almost  double  that  proportion  for  non-Hispanics  were  employed  in 
these  jobs.  Furthermore,  employed  Hispanics  were  less  likely  to  be 
working  as  managers  and  administrators  than  were  non-Hispanics. 

A  glimpse  at  data  on  businesses  shows  that  there  were  219,000 
Hispanic-owned  firms  in  1977,  compared  to  117,000  in  1972.  Al- 
though part  of  the  increase  can  be  attributed  to  expanded  coverage 
of  businesses,  the  actual  gain  by  Hispanic  firms  was  rather  impres- 
sive. 

In  1977,  Hispanic  firms  accounted  for  2  percent  of  the  10  million 
firms  in  this  country.  For  each  industry,  the  proportion  of  Hispanic 
firms  was  also  small,  each  below  3  percent. 

On  average,  the  income  levels  of  Hispanic  families  were  lower 
than  those  for  non-Hispanic  families.  The  median  money  income  of 
Hispanic   families   in   1982  was  about  $16,000  compared  with  a 
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median  of  about  $24,000  for  non-Hispanic  families.  Looking  at  the 
figures  in  more  detail,  we  see  substantial  differences  in  family 
income  among  the  Hispanic  groups.  Puerto  Rican  families  had  the 
lowest  median  cash  family  income  of  about  $11,000  in  1982.  The 
median  income  of  Mexican  origin  families  was  about  $16,000; 
Cuban  and  other  Spanish  origin  families  had  the  highest  median 
income  of  about  $19,000. 

The  cash  income  levels  of  families  may  be  related  to  a  number  of 
factors,  such  as  number  of  workers  in  the  family,  educational  at- 
tainment levels,  and  composition  of  the  family.  The  proportion  of 
Puerto  Rican  families  with  no  workers  was  much  higher  than  for 
other  Hispanic  groups.  In  addition,  the  educational  attainment 
levels  of  Puerto  Ricans  were  relatively  low.  These  are  some  of  the 
factors  which  contribute  to  the  lower  incomes  of  Puerto  Rican  fam- 
ilies. 

The  money  income  figures  do  not  reflect  the  fact  that  many  fam- 
ilies receive  part  of  their  income  in  a  nonmoney  form,  such  as 
medicare  benefits  or  employer  contributions  to  health  and  pension 
programs.  Noncash  benefits  intended  for  the  low-income  population 
are  discussed  later  in  this  report. 

Overall,  the  changes  during  the  last  10  years  in  the  income  and 
poverty  levels  of  Hispanics  were  not  encouraging.  From  1972  to  the 
mid-1970's,  the  median  cash  income  of  Hispanic  families  generally 
moved  downward.  Gains  during  the  latter  half  of  the  1970  decade 
offset  the  earlier  decline.  In  the  most  recent  period,  the  1979  to 
1982,  Hispanic  families  experienced  a  substantial  decrease  of  about 
14  percent  in  real  median  family  income. 

During  the  last  10  years,  the  median  cash  income  of  non-His- 
panic families  showed  the  same  general  pattern  of  changes  as  that 
for  Hispanic  families. 

The  proportion  of  Hispanic  persons  below  the  poverty  level  in 
1982  was  very  high — about  30  percent— and  represented  a  sharp  in- 
crease over  the  1979  rate.  The  recent  recession  and  associated  rise 
in  unemployment  contributed  to  the  increase  in  the  poverty  rate. 
The  1982  proportion  was  also  much  higher  than  the  1972  rate. 

The  poverty  rates  for  Hispanics  have  been  consistently  higher 
than  that  for  the  total  population  throughout  these  years. 

During  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  a  rapid  growth  in  public 
programs  that  provide  food,  housing,  and  medical  assistance  to  the 
poor.  While  these  benefits  have  increased  enormously  over  the  past 
10-12  years,  their  value  is  not  counted  as  income  for  purposes  of 
measuring  the  number  of  households  with  incomes  below  the  pov- 
erty level.  A  study  conducted  by  the  Bureau  shows  that  inclusion 
of  the  market  value  of  food  stamps,  public  housing,  free  and  re- 
duced-price lunches,  medicaid,  and  medicare  would  have  reduced 
the  percentage  of  all  poor  households  from  12  percent  to  about  7 
percent  in  1979.  The  comparable  reduction  for  Hispanic  households 
was  from  21  percent  to  11  percent. 

With  the  exception  of  public  housing,  a  much  higher  proportion 
of  Hispanic  than  all  households  in  1982  received  noncash  benefits 
intended  for  the  low-income  population.  Of  Hispanic  households, 
for  example,  about  19  percent  received  food  stamps  and  45  percent 
contained  children  receiving  free  or  reduced-price  school  lunches. 


In  summary,  the  statistical  portrait  of  Hispanics  in  the  United 
States,  presented  by  the  latest  decennial  census  and  current  sur- 
veys, shows  a  fast-growing,  young,  active,  and  diverse  population 
closing  some  gaps  in  social  and  economic  status  with  the  overall 
population.  In  areas  such  as  education,  labor  force  participation, 
and  business  ownership,  Hispanics  have  shown  improvements.  On 
the  other  hand,  unemployment  and  poverty  rates  have  risen,  and 
cash  income  levels  have  fallen  in  recent  years.  The  Census  Bureau 
intends  to  continue  the  collection,  analysis,  and  publication  of  sta- 
tistical information  to  provide  up-to-date  information  on  Hispanics. 

[The  charts  which  follow  were  submitted  for  the  record:] 
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Mr.  Kincannon.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  these 
matters. 

I  am  sorry  if  it  was  difficult  to  see  some  of  the  slides.  We  will 
make  sets  of  the  slides  available  to  the  committee  if  you  desire  for 
further  use.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you.  That  was  an  excellent  presentation.  Our 
next  witness  will  be  Dr.  Dorothy  Waggoner,  a  consultant  on  bilin- 
gualism  in  the  United  States. 

STATEMENT  OF  DOROTHY  WAGGONER,  CONSULTANT  ON 

BILINGUALISM 

Dr.  Waggoner.  Madam  Chairman,  Congressman  Garcia,  I  am 
Dorothy  Waggoner.  I  am  a  specialist  in  language  minority  statis- 
tics. I  have  been  associated  with  the  effort  to  count  limited  English 
proficient  children  and  adults  in  the  United  States  since  its  initi- 
ation in  1974.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  some  of  the  findings  from  the  1980  census  with  regard  to 
language,  and  to  highlight  some  of  the  work  which  remains  to  be 
done. 

I  am  going  to  begin  my  statement.  I  believe  you  have  my  pre- 
pared statement,  so  I  am  summarizing  quickly.  I  am  going  to 
define  some  terms.  I  will  be  presenting  findings  from  the  1980 
census  on  home  speakers  of  Spanish  in  the  United  States,  and 
those  reported  to  have  difficulty  speaking  English,  and  some  esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  Spanish  language  minority  children  with 
limited  English  proficiency  based  on  the  1980  census.  I  will  con- 
clude with  some  discussion  of  the  special  study  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  commissioned  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to 
provide  additional  information  about  limited  English  proficient 
children  and  adults,  the  English  language  proficiency  study  which 
was  conducted  in  the  summer  of  1982  for  which  we  do  not  yet  have 
any  findings. 

I  would  like  to  define  some  terms.  First,  not  all  Hispanics  have 
Spanish  mother  tongues,  live  in  households  which  Spanish  is 
spoken,  or  speak  Spanish.  Likewise,  not  all  people  who  speak  Span- 
ish or  live  in  Spanish-speaking  households  are  Hispanics.  I  am 
talking  about  the  data  in  the  census  related  to  language  from  the 
language  questions.  When  we  have  analyzed  that  data,  we  will 
know  how  many  of  those  people  are  not  Hispanics,  and,  conversely, 
when  we  have  analyzed  the  data  on  Hispanics  by  language  charac- 
teristics, we  will  know  how  many  Hispanics  do  not  live  in  house- 
holds in  which  Spanish  is  spoken. 

Second,  there  are  a  number  of  groups  that  we  can  talk  about 
with  regard  to  language.  In  the  first  place,  the  census  question  was: 
Does  this  person  speak  a  language  other  than  English  at  home? 
There  are  people  who  live  in  households  in  which  some  of  the  re- 
sponses were  yes,  this  person  speaks  Spanish.  But  for  other  people 
in  the  household,  the  response  was  that  this  person  speaks  only 
English. 

If  we  combine  the  data  by  household,  we  can  determine  the 
number  of  people  who  live  in  households  in  which  Spanish  is 
spoken,  and  for  children,  this  constitutes  the  group  of  Spanish  lan- 
guage minority  children.  However,  there  is  no  way  to  get  from  the 
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1980  census  itself  the  number  of  adults  whose  mother  tongue  was 
Spanish,  but  who  are  presently  living  in  households  which  only 
English  is  spoken.  We  have  lost  those  people  in  the  1980  census. 

A  third  thing  that  is  most  important,  is  we  need  to  understand 
the  difference  between  English  language  speaking  proficiency  and 
reported  difficulties  speaking  English.  Speaking  skills  are  only  one 
aspect  of  the  English  language  proficiency.  In  order  for  a  child  to 
make  it  in  the  English  median  school  system,  he  has  to  be  able  to 
read  and  write.  In  order  for  an  adult  to  get  and  hold  a  job  and  to 
succeed  in  the  mainstream,  he  had  to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  He 
has  to  be  able  to  function  on  a  level  beyond  just  the  speaking  diffi- 
culty. 

The  question  in  the  census  was  never  intended  to  identify  the 
children  and  adults  who  have  special  needs  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. It  was  the  only  kind  of  question  that  you  can  ask  in  a 
census.  In  1978,  we  undertook  the  children's  English  and  services 
study  to  study  language  minority  children  in  their  homes,  and  to 
determine  by  objective  tests  how  many  children  in  those  homes 
were  limited  in  speaking  and  understanding  and  reading  and  writ- 
ing such  that  they  could  not  succeed  in  an  English-medium  school. 
I  have  applied  some  findings  from  that  study  to  the  1980  census, 
and  I  will  summarize  those  briefly  among  the  data  that  I'm  talking 
about.  However,  there  has  been  no  study  of  the  English  language 
proficiency  in  adults.  For  that,  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  English 
language  proficiency  study  which  was  the  study  that  was  undertak- 
en last  summer  from  which  we  will  have  some  data  later  on. 

Now,  a  few  remarks  about  the  numbers.  Mr.  Kincannon  has  al- 
ready shown  us  a  very  nice  graph  on  the  language  data.  Eleven 
and  one-half  million  people  in  the  United  States,  age  3  and  older 
reported  in  the  1980  census  that  they  speak  Spanish  at  home.  They 
constituted  about  half  of  all  the  people  in  the  United  States  who 
reported  speaking  languages  other  than  English  in  1980.  There 
were  seven  times  more  Spanish  speakers  than  speakers  in  the  next 
largest  groups.  Home  speakers  of  Spanish  were  found  in  every 
State.  However,  nearly  three  out  of  four  lived  in  California,  Texas, 
New  York,  Florida,  and  Illinois.  Home  speakers  of  Spanish  consti- 
tuted 5.3  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  aged 
3  and  older  in  1980.  They  constituted  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
population  of  four  States— New  Mexico,  Texas,  California,  and  Ari- 
zona. In  New  Mexico,  3  out  of  10  people  in  1980  reported  that  they 
speak  Spanish.  It  was  spoken  by  nearly  one  in  five  in  Texas. 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION 

People  who  speak  Spanish  at  home  are  a  young  group  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  population.  More  than  a  quarter  were  school 
age  in  1980.  In  contrast,  22.6  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  population 
was  5  years  and  older  in  1980,  and  only  13.3  percent  of  home  speak- 
ers of  non-English  languages  other  than  Spanish  were  aged  5  to  17 
in  1980. 

Because  of  these  differences  in  age  distribution,  two-thirds  of  the 
children  reported  to  speak  non-English  languages  at  home  in  1980 
spoke  Spanish,  but  only  44.3  percent  of  the  adults  18  and  older 
spoke  Spanish. 
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REPORTED  DIFFICULTY  SPEAKING  ENGLISH 

Spanish  speakers  have  more  reported  difficulty  speaking  English 
than  other  home  speakers  of  other  non-English  languages  accord- 
ing to  the  1980  census.  A  quarter  of  all  those  aged  5  and  over  who 
speak  Spanish  at  home  were  reported  not  to  speak  English  well,  or 
not  to  speak  it  at  all.  In  contrast,  only  12.9  percent  of  those  speak- 
ing non-English  languages  other  than  Spanish  were  reported  to 
have  difficulty  speaking  English.  The  disparity  was  greater  for 
adults  over  age  17  and  somewhat  less  for  school-age  children. 

I  have  already  talked  about  the  difference  between  English  profi- 
ciency and  difficulty  speaking  English.  I  would  just  like  to  review  a 
few  of  the  findings  on  children  with  limited  English  proficiency 
which  I  have  derived  from  the  1980  census,  applying  what  we 
learned  about  these  children  in  the  1978  study. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  2.2  million  children  who  speak  Spanish 
at  home  are  limited  in  the  English  language  skills  needed  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  English-medium  school  system.  In  addition,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  400,000  other  children  in  Spanish-speaking  homes  only 
speak  English,  but  also  lack  proficiency  in  one  or  more  other  skills 
needed  to  succeed  without  special  assistance  in  school  programs  de- 
signed for  the  English-speaking  majority.  There  may  be  other  chil- 
dren who  are  bilingual,  but  who  were  not  reported  as  speaking 
Spanish  at  home  because  they  usually  speak  English.  These  would 
increase  the  estimate.  However,  at  a  minimum,  we  estimate  that  in 
1980  there  were  2.6  million  children  from  Spanish-speaking  homes, 
and  probably  more,  who  need  special  help  related  to  their  language 
background  and  English  proficiency.  The  majority  live  in  a  few 
States.  They  are  highly  concentrated  within  those  States.  There 
were  six  States  with  at  least  100,000  children  from  Spanish-speak- 
ing homes  with  limited  English  proficiency.  These  were  California, 
Texas,  New  York,  Florida,  Illinois,  and  New  Jersey.  Now,  8  out  of 
10  of  all  the  children  with  these  characteristics  lived  in  these 
States  in  1980.  Nearly  three  out  of  five  of  LEP  children  from  Span- 
ish speaking  homes  in  California  lived  in  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach, 
or  adjoining  areas,  Anaheim,  Santa  Ana,  Garden  Grove,  Riverside, 
San  Bernardino,  and  Ontario. 

LEP  children  in  Spanish-speaking  homes  from  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  were  even  more  concentrated — 7  out  of  10 
lived  in  New  York  City  and  its  New  York  and  New  Jersey  suburbs. 
More  than  90  percent  of  LEP  children  in  Spanish-speaking  homes 
in  Illinios  lived  in  Chicago. 

I  would  like  to  close  my  remarks  by  discussing  briefly  the  Eng- 
lish language  proficiency  study,  because  it  has  tremendous  poten- 
tial to  take  us  beyond  what  we  already  know  about  populations 
who  need  special  help  in  the  United  States.  It  also  has  some  dis- 
turbing factors,  and  I  think  we  need  to  inform  ourselves,  and  we 
need  to  be  very  sure  that  we  do  understand  what  the  study  is  all 
about  and  what  its  findings  are  really  saying  to  us. 

The  children's  English  and  services  study  in  1978  had  a  number 
of  defects  which  are  described  in  my  statement.  The  English  lan- 
guage proficiency  study  is  an  attempt  to  remedy  some  of  these  de- 
fects. However,  it  also  has  a  number  of  other  purposes.  One  is  to 
renorm  the  test  that  was  used  to  measure  English  proficiency  of 
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children  in  the  1978  study.  Another  is  to  gather,  for  the  first  time, 
information  from  objective  testing  of  adults.  The  ELPS  will  yield 
separate  direct  estimates  on  the  size  of  the  population  of  children 
and  adults  with  limited  English  proficiency  living  in  California, 
Florida,  New  York,  Texas,  and  the  remainder  of  the  country.  It 
will  provide  us  with  the  means  to  estimate  the  number  of  limited 
English  proficiency  children  and  adults  in  all  other  States  and 
from  a  number  of  other  language  backgrounds.  It  will  provide  new 
information  on  the  numbers  of  characteristics  of  LEP  children,  and 
it  will  provide  information  for  the  first  time  on  the  adults.  It  will 
make  possible  additional  study  of  the  properties  of  the  test  used  in 
1978. 

The  norming  group  for  the  children's  English  and  services  study 
consisted  of  children  designated  by  their  schools  as  fluent  English 
speakers.  These  were  children  who  were  achieving  normally  in 
school.  In  the  ELPS,  the  CESS  test  has  been  administered  to  a 
sample  of  the  total  school  age  population  in  homes  in  which  only 
English  is  spoken.  As  we  know  from  recent  studies  of  U.S.  educa- 
tion, many  of  these  children  are  not  achieving  normally.  Moreover, 
some  of  them  may  also  lack  proficiency  in  some  of  the  English  lan- 
guage skills  needed  to  succeed  in  school,  even  though  they  come 
from  English-speaking  homes. 

The  English  language  proficiency  findings  from  the  ELPS  will  be 
used  to  examine  the  test  scores  which  are  used  to  separate  limited 
English  proficient  language  minority  children  from  English  profi- 
cient minority  children.  Revised  scores  will  produce  different  esti- 
mates of  the  size  of  the  group  in  need  of  special  programs  and  serv- 
ices. The  characteristics  of  the  norming  group  will  determine  the 
definition  of  limited  English  proficiency. 

It  makes  a  difference,  therefore,  whether  the  norm  is  based  upon 
the  average  scores  of  all  the  English  language  background  children 
studied,  or  whether  it  is  based  on  scores  which  are  adjusted  for  so- 
cioeconomic status,  in  the  belief  as  another  theory  goes,  that  socio- 
economic status  rather  than  language  is  of  greater  importance  in 
determining  and  explaining  the  differences  in  achievement  of  chil- 
dren from  language  minority  groups  and  majority  children. 

There  is  also  a  belief  that  we  really  shouldn't  have  a  higher 
standard  for  low  socioeconomic  status  language  minority  children 
than  we  have  for  low  cocioeconomic  status  English-language-back- 
ground children.  Depending  on  the  norming  group,  we  have  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  estimates  will  represent,  not  the  numbers  of  chil- 
dren in  Spanish-speaking  and  other  language  minority  homes  who 
need  help  to  succeed  educationally,  but  the  minimum  numbers  who 
need  help  to  keep  up  with  the  least  advantaged  children  in  our 
schools.  This  is  an  important  distinction.  The  same  problems,  the 
same  considerations  will  apply  to  the  norming  of  the  adult  tests, 
which  of  course  will  be  done  for  the  first  time.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  issues  of  equity  involved  in  the  way  that  these  tests  are 
normed,  and  this  is  something  which  I  want  to  leave  with  you. 

We  need  to  do  a  number  of  things  still  to  realize  the  potential  of 
the  1980  census.  We  need  to  recombine  ths  data  by  household  and 
find  out  how  many  people  there  really  are  in  households  in  which 
Spanish  is  spoken.  We  need  to  analyze  the  language  responses  of 
the  Hispanics  to  determine  how  many  Hispanics  speak  Spanish  or 
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live  in  households  which  Spanish  is  spoken  or  are  completely  Eng- 
lish-speaking environments.  We  need  to  analyze  the  language  data 
in  order  to  determine  how  many  people  who  speak  Spanish  do  not 
claim  themselves  as  Hispanics.  We  need  to  complete  English  lan- 
guage proficiency  study  as  soon  as  possible  to  provide  an  objective 
measure  of  the  size  of  the  population  of  children  and  adults  who 
cannot  achieve  their  full  potential  in  our  society  without  special  as- 
sistance. 

If  the  ELPS  provides  such  a  measure  which  is  sensitive  to  issues 
of  equity,  we  can  have  confidence  in  applying  the  ELPS  ratios  to 
the  1980  census  data.  This  will  give  us  tremendous  advantage  in 
comparing  the  well-being  on  various  indicators  of  educational 
social  and  educational  status.  We  will  be  able  to  assess  the  needs 
and  plan  programs  and  services  which  will  truly  assure  the  equal 
opportunity  of  Hispanics  and  language  minorities  in  our  society. 
Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Dr.  Waggoner  follows.  Also,  the  response  to 
written  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Dannemeyer  follows:] 
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ESTIMATES   FROM   THE  1980   CENSUS  OH  PEOPLE  IN  HOMES   IN  WHICH  SPANISH  IS  SPOKEN 

Statement  by  Dorothy  Wagoner,   PhD 

to   the 

Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Population 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and    Civil  Service 

U.S.    House  of  Representatives 

September  13,   1933 

I  am  Dorothy  Waggoner.      I  am  a   specialist  in  language  minority 
statistics.      Prior  to  my  recent  retirement,    I  was  an  information  specialist 
in  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs  of  the 
U.S.    Department  of  Education.      I  was  associated  with  the   Federal  effort  to 
count  limited-English--oroficient  language  minority  children  and   adults   from 
its  inceDtion  in  197'+.      I  chaired   the  subcommittee  on  language  of  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Race  and   Ethnicity  for  the  1930   Census. 

I  am  very  ^leased   to  have  this  opportunity   to  discuss  with  you 
some  of  the   findings  from   the   1930  Census  with  regard   to   language,   and    to 
highlight  some  of  the  work  which  remains  to   be  done.      The  1930  Census  has 
an  important  potential   for  heltiia?  us  to  understand   better  the  language  charac- 
teristics of  Hisnanics  and      language  minorities  in  our  country.      It 
can  heln  us  examine   the  relationship  between  language  exnosure  and   usage 
and   English  language  proficiency  and   the  indicators  of  educational,    economic 
and    social  well-being.      It  can  heln  us  to   Tilan  urograms  which  will  assure 
that  His-ianics  and      language  minorities  achieve   their  full  potential — 
that  they   indeed   obtain  an     equal  o-nnortunity  in  the  mainstream   society. 

I  will  begin  my  stateaent  by  defining  some  terms.      I  will  then 
nresent  some   findings   from   the   1980   Census  on  home   sneakers  of  Spanish  in 
the  United    States  and   on  those  reported   to   have  difficulty   sneaking  English 
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and   some   estimates  of  the  numbers  of  Spanish  language  minority  children  with 
limited   English  proficiency    (LEP)    based  on  the  1980  Census.      Finally,    I  will 
discuss  a  study  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census   for  the  Department  of 
Education  which  has  not  yet  been  completed.      This  is  the  English  Language 
Proficiency  Study    (SLPS).      In  it,    a  sample  of  children  and  adults  in  SPanish- 
SPeaking  and   other  language  minority  homes  from  the  19^0   Census   was    tested 
for  English  -oroficiency .      This  was  the  first  time  that  adults  have  been  tested 
in  a  national   survey. 

DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

There  are   several  terms  which  we  need   to  understand   in  order  to 
know  what  the   findings  represent.      In  the   first  place,    not  all  His^nics 
have  a  Spanish  mother  tongue  or  live  in  households  in  which  Spanish  is  currently 
spoken.      Likewise,    not  all  People  with  Spanish  language  backgrounds  claim  a 
Hispanic  ethnic  origin.      In  this  statement,    I  will  be  discussing  the   findings 
related   to   the  group  who  reported  in  the   Census  that  they  streak  Spanish  at 
home,   and   the  findings  derived    from  the  resi>onses  of  this  group.      Although 
most  of  these  People  are  Hispanic,   we  will  not  know  how  many  of  them  are — 
or  how  many  HisPanics  live  in  all-English-speaking  homes — until  additional 
study  of  the  19B0  Census  data  has  been  completed. 

Secondly,    the  people  who   speak  SDanish  at  home  are  a  subset  of  those 
who   live  in  homes   in  which  Spanish  is   spoken  who  are,    in  turn,   a  subset  of  the 
Spanish  language  background  or  Spanish  lanfruase  minority  population,   as  this 
terra   has  been  used   in  previous  studies.      The  1990   Census  hone  lanruaee  question 
asked   "Does  this  Person  speak  a  language  other  than  English  at  home?"     The 
responses  provide  a  direct  estimate  of  children  and  adults  who   sPeak  Spanish 
at  home.      By  combining  the  responses  by  household,   it  is  possible   to   estimate 
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the  nuabers  of  children  and  adults  living  in  homes  in  which  Spanish  is  spoken, 
regardless  of  their  individual  usage.      The  number  of  children  so   estimated 
is  the  number  of  SnaniBh  language  minority  children.      However,    the  number 
of  adults  leaves  outthose  who   have  Spanish  mother  tongues  but  now  live  in 
homes  in  which  only   English  is  stoken.      Some  of  these  -neonle  may  also   have 
special  needs  related   to   their  nroficiency  in  English. 

Thirdly,    there   is  a  difference  between  English-sneaking  ability, 
as  reported   in  the  Census,   and  nroficiency  in  English,   measured  by  an  objective 
test.      The  1930   Census  asked,    for  those   resorted  to  sneak  Stanish  or  another 
non-English  language  at  home,   how  well  they   sneak  English.      This  question 
was  never  intended  to  identify  children  and  adults  with  special  needs  related 
to  their  language  backgrounds  and  English  proficiency,   including  nroficiency 
in  reading  and  writing  a6  well   as  speaking  and  understanding.      For  this 
numose  an  objective  test  relating  the   skills  measured   to  the  context — the 
school  or  the   job— is  required.      The  1973  Children's  English  and   Services 
Study    (CESS)    provided  such  a  test     for  children.      It  was  administered   to  a 
saranle  of  language  minority   children  in  their  homes  in  that    study  which  was 
sponsored   by   the  National   Institute  of  Education  and   the  National   Center  for 
Education  Statistics.      In  the   CESS,    59  Percent  of  the  children  whom  narents 
or  guardians  rated  as  sneaking  English  very  well  or  well   tested   as  limited 
in  the   English  nroficiency   3killB  needed   to   succeed  in  school.      Conversely, 
about  7  nercent  of  the  children  included   in  the  grout)  rated  as  not  speaking 
English  well  or  not  sneaking  it  at  all  tested  as  proficient  in  the  school- 
related   English  skills. 

Speaking  ability  is  only  one  of  the  skills  needed   to   succeed   in 
school,   obtain  and   hold  a   jod,   or  otherwise  narticinate  in  mainstream   society. 
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Census  respondents  Here  not  asked    to   rate  sneaking  ability  in  school  or  on  the 
job.      Census  respondents,    in  many  cases  from  language  minority  backgrounds 
themselves,   may  or  may  not  have  been  able   to   gaue:e  the  extent  to  which 
children  and  other  adult6  in  the  household  are  able   to   function  in  English 
in  the  particular  environments  in  which  English  language  skills  are  essential. 

Later  in  th±6  statement  I  will  present  some  estimates  of  the 
numbers  of  limited-Bnglish-proficient  children  from  Spanish- speaking  homes 
based  uoon  the  amlication  of  findings  from  the  CESS.      I  will  also  discuss 
the  ELPS  which  will  update  the   findings  on  LE?   children  from  the   CESS  and 
nrovide,    for  the  first   time,    estimates  of  the  numbers  of  adults  in  homes 
in  which  non- English  languages  are  sT>oken  who  have  limited   English  nroficiency . 

HOME  SPEAKERS  OF  SPANISH  IN  TOE  UNITED  STATES   IN  1930 

Eleven  and  a  half  million  neonle,   aged    three  and  older,    reTOrted 
in  the  1930  Census   that  they  sneak  Spanish  at  home.      They  constituted  about 
half  of  all   the  neonle  in  the  United   States  who  renorted   sneaking  languages 
other  than  English  at  home  in  19%.      There  were  seven  times  more  Soanish 

speakers  than  the  next  largest  grouDs.      There  were  about  a  million  and  a 
half  speakers  each  of  Italian,    German  and   French.      No  other  language  minority 
groun  had  as  many  as  a  million  home  speakers. 

Home   speakers  of  Spanish  lived   in  every  state  in  the  Union  in 
1980,   as  shown  in  table  1.      However,   a  substantial  majority  lived   in  a  few 
states.      Nearly  two    thirds  of  the  exoun  lived   in  California,    Texa6  and   New 
York  and   three  out  of  four  in  those   states  plus   Florida  and    Illinois.      About 
3.3  aillion  neonle,   aeed    three  and  older  who   retorted   that  they   sneak  Spanish 
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at  home,    lived   in  California.      About  2.6  million  lived   in  Texas  and   1.5  million 
in  New  rork-      Florida  was   home   to    800,000  Spanish- speakers  and    Illinois   to 
half  a  million.      Nine  other  states  had     at  least  100,000  People  who   sPeaJc 

Spanish  at  home. 

Home   speakers  of  Spanish  constituted  5-3  Percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United   States,   aged   three  and  older,    in  1990.      They  con- 
stituted  10  percent  or  more  of  the  population  of  four  states— New  Mexico , 
Texas,    California  and   Arizona.      In  New  Mexico,'  Spanish  was   st>oken  at  home 
by   three  People  out  of  ten  in  19%.      It  was  spoken  by   nearly  one   in   five   in 
Texas. 

ACE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOME  SPEAKERS  OF  SPANISH   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

People  who   speak  S^nish  at  home  are  a  young  group  in  comparison 
with  the  total  population  and  with  sneakers  of  other  non-English  lans-uapes. 
More  than  a  ouarter--26  5  Percent— of  the  population  aped   five  and  older 
were  school-age  in  1980.      In  contrast,    22.6  Percent  of  the   total  U.S.    popu- 
lation five  and   older  and  only  13.3  Percent  of  the  home  speakers  of  non- 
English  languages  other  than  Spanish  were  aged   five  to   seventeen  in  1980. 
Because  of  the  different  age  distributions  of  Spanish  speakers  and    speakers 
of  other  lantruafres,    two   thirds  of  the  children  reported   to   speak  non-English 
lan/mages  at   home   in  1980  spoke  Spanish,    but  only  W*.3  Percent  of  the  adults, 
eighteen  and   older,   did   so.      These  data  are   shown  in  table   2 
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Table   1. —ESTIMATED  NUMBERS   AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  HOME  SPEAKERS  OF  SPANISH, 
AGED  THREE  AND  OLDER,    BY  STATE:      UNITED  STATES,    1980 


%  of 

%  of  Spanish  speakers 

total 

State 

Number 

population 

By  state 

Cumulative 

All   states 

11,559.000 

5.3 

100.0 

100.0 

California 

3,270,000 

14.5 

28.3 

28.3 

Texas 

2,595.000 

19.2 

22.5 

50.7 

New  York 

1,453.000 

8.6 

12.6 

63.3 

Florida 

807,000 

8.6 

7.0 

70.3 

Illinois 

524,000 

4.8 

4.5 

74.8 

New  Jersey 

431,000 

6.1 

3.7 

78.6 

New  Mexico 

362,000 

29.4 

3-1 

81-7 

Arizona 

343,000 

13.3 

3-0 

84.7 

Colorado 

184,000 

6.7 

1.6 

86.3 

Pennsylvania 

i4o,ooo 

1.2 

1.2 

87.5 

Massachusetts 

114,000 

2.1 

1.0 

89.4 

Connecticut 

108,000 

3-6 

0.9 

89.4 

Michigan 

107,000 

1.2 

0.9 

90.3 

Ohio 

101,000 

1.0 

0.9 

91.2 

Washington 

82,000 

2.1 

0.7 

91.9 

Indiana 

71,000 

1.4 

0.6 

92.5 

Virginia 

66,000 

1.3 

0.6 

93.1 

Maryland 

57,000 

1.4 

0.5 

93-6 

Louisiana 

52,000 

1.3 

0.5 

94.0 

Wisconsin 

49,000 

1.1 

0.4 

94.4 

Georgia 

49,000 

0.9 

0.4 

94.9 

North   Carolina 

44,000 

0.8 

0.4 

95.2 

Oregon 

43 , 000 

1.7 

0.4 

95-6 

Oklahoma 

42 , 000 

1.5 

0.4 

96.0 

Kansas 

42,000 

1.8 

0.4 

96.3 

Missouri 

38 , 000 

0.8 

0.3 

96.7 

Utah 

37,000 

2.8 

0.3 

97.0 

Nevada 

36,000 

4.7 

0.3 

97-3 

Idaho 

28,000 

3-2 

0.2 

97.5 

Tennessee 

27,000 

0.6 

0.2 

97.8 

Alabama 

23,000 

0.6 

0.2 

98.0 

Minnesota 

23,000 

0.6 

0.2 

98.2 

South   Carolina 

23,000 

0.8 

0.2 

98.4 

Iowa 

21,000 

0.8 

0.2 

98.6 

District  of  Columbia 

19,000 

3-1 

0.2 

98.7 

Kentucky 

18,000 

0.5 

0.2 

98  9 

Nebraska 

18,000 

1.2 

0.2 

99.0 

Mississippi 

15,000 

0.6 

0.1 

992 

Wyoming 

15,000 

3.4 

0.1 

99.3 

Arkansas 

14,000 

0.6 

0.1 

994 

Rhode   Island 

12,000 

1.4 

0.1 

99.5 

Hawaii 

12.000 

1.3 

0.1 

99.6 

Delaware 

8,000 

1.5 

0.1 

99  7 

West   Virginia 

8,000 

0.4 

0.1 

99.8 

Montana 

7,000 

0.8 

» 

99.8 

Alaska 

5,000 

1.4 

• 

99.9 
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Table   1. — ESTIMATED  NUMBERS  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  HOME  SPEAKERS  OF  SPANISH, 

AGED  THREE  AND  OLDER,   BY  STATE:      UNITED  STATES,      1980   (Continued) 


%  of 

%  of  St>ani 

sh  6-oeakers 

total 

State 

Number 

TxDnulation 

By  state 

Cumulative 

New   Hamshire 

4,000 

0.5 

* 

99.9 

North  Dakota 

3,000 

0.5 

* 

99.9 

South  Dakota 

3,000 

0.5 

* 

100.0 

Maine 

3,000 

0.3 

• 

100.0 

Vermont 

2,000 

o.h 

* 

100.0 

*     Less  than  an  estimated  0.1  of  a  uercent. 


SOURCE:      1980  Census,    unpublished   preliminary  data  subject  to 
change. 
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Table  2.  — ESTIMATED  NUMBERS  OF  HOME  SPEAKERS  OF  SPANISH  AND  OTHER  JON- ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES,    AGED   FIVE  AND  OLDER,    3Y  AGE  GROUP  AND  P^CENTACE  WITH 
REPORTED  DIFFICULTY  SPEAKING  ENGLISH:      UNITED  STATES,    19% 

Age  groun  and  renorted  Spanish  Sneakers  of  other 

difficulty  sneaking  English  Total  sneakers  non-English  languages 


Total,   aged  5  and  older       22,973,000  11,118,000  11, 856, 000 

Percentage  with  reported 

difficulty   sneaking  English  18. 7  24.9  12.9 

Aged  5  to   17  4,529,000  2,947,000  1,582,000 

Percentage  with  reported 

difficulty  sneaking  English  14.4  16.0  11.4 

Aged  18  and  older  18,444,000  8,171,000  10,274,000 

Percentage  with  renorted 

difficulty  sneaking  English  19.8  28. 0  I3.2 

NOTE. --Detail  may  not  add   to   totals  because  of  rounding. 

SOURCE:      U.    S.    Bureau  of  the   Census,   1980   Census  of  Ponulation 

and  Housing,  Sunnlementary  Renort,  PHC80-S1-1,  Provisional 
Estimates  of  Social,  Economic,  and  Housing  Characteristics 
(Washington,  D  C. :  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  March 
1982) . 
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REPORTED  DIFFICULTY   SPEAKING  ENGLISH 

Snanish  sneakers  have  more  acknowledged   difficulty  speaking  English 
than  other  home  sneakers  of  non-English  languages  according  to   the  19%  Census. 
A  quarter  of  all   those  aged   five  and   older  who   speak  Snanish  at  home  were 
reported   not  to   speak  English  well  or  not  to   speak  it  at  all.      In  contrast, 
only   12.9  percent  of  those   sneaking  non-English  languages  other  than  Snanish 
were  retorted   to  have  difficulty  sneaking  English.      The  disparity  was  greater 
for  adults  over  age   seventeen  and    somewhat  less   for  school-age  children.      The 
■percentages  of  Spanish  sneakers  and  sneakers  of  other  non-English  languages 
with  reported  difficulty   sneaking  English  are  also   shown  in  table   2. 

SPANISH   LANGUAGE  MINORITY  CHILDREN  WITH   LIMITED  ENGLISH  PROFICIENCY 

As  already  indicated,    there  are  presently  available   no  data  on  how 
many   adults  from  Snanish  language  or  any  other  language  backgrounds  are 
limited   in  the  English  language  skills,    including  reading  and  writing  as  well 
as  speaking  and  understanding,   needed   to   succeed   economically  and    socially 
in  the  mainstream   English-sneaking  community.      However,   information  is  availa- 
ble  for  children,   aged   five  to  fourteen,   which  can  be  an-plied   to  the  19n*0 
Census  counts  of  children  who    speak  Snanish  at  home  to  nroduce  estimates  of  the 
nonulation  of  Snanish  language  minority  children  at  risk  in  our  society. 
By  amlying  the  rates  for  children  in  Snanish- sneaking  homes  from  the  197^ 
Children's  English  and   Services  Study   (CESS),    it  is  estimated   that  about 
2.2  million  children  who   sneak  Snanish  at  home  are   limited   in  the  Enelish 
language  6kills  needed   to  succeed   in  the   English-medium  school   system.      In 
addition,    it  is  estimated   that  U00.000  other  children  in  Spanish-sneaking  homes 
only   sneak   English  but  also  lack  proficiency  in  one  or  more  of  the   skills  needed 
to  succeed  without   6necial  assistance   in  school  nrograms  designed    for  the 
English- sneaking  majority.      There  may  be  other  children,   who  are  bilingual 
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but  who,    because   they  usually  sneak  English,   were  not  reported  as  sneaking- 
Spanish  at  home.      Some  of  these  children  may  lack  proficiency  in  English. 
At  a  minimum,    then,   we   estimate  that  in  1930  there  were  2.6  million   children 
from  Spanish- speaking  homes,   and  probably  more,   who   need   60ecial  help  related 
to   their  language  background  and   English  proficiency   if  they  are   to   have  an 
eaual  educational  opportunity  in  our  schools. 

Like  those  who   speak  Spanish  at  home,    children  in  homes  in  which 
Spanish  is  spoken  who   have   limited    English  proficiency  are   found   in  all  states. 
However,    the  majority   live  in  a  few  states.      Moreover,    examination  of  the 
data  for  standard   metro nolitan  statistical  areas   (SMSA's)   within  those  6tates 
shows  that  Spanish  language  minority  children  with  limited    English  Proficiency 
are  highly  concentrated  within  those  states. 

Six   states  were  home   to   at  least  100,000  children  from   SPanish- 
6Dea'<ing  homes  with   limited   English  proficiency  in  1980.      These  states  were 
California,    Texas,    New  York,    Florida,    Illinois  and   New  Jersey.      Nearly  eight 
out  of  ten  of  all  the  children  with  these  characteristics  lived   in  these 
states  in  1980.      In  California,   nearly  half  of  the  LEP  children  from  S^anish- 
ePeaking  homes  lived   in  the  Los  Angeles-Long  3each  metropolitan  area — the 
SMSA  with  the  largest  number  of  6uch  children  in  the  Nation  in  1930.      Another 
12  Percent  lived   in  the  adjoining  SMSA' 6 — Anaheim- Santa  Ana-Carden  Grove  and 
Riverside- San  Bernardino-Ontario.      Three  out  of  five  of  all  LEP   children 
from  Spanish- sneaking  homes  in  California  lived   in  these  areas  of  Los  Angeles 
and    its  surroundings  in  I98O.      LHP   children  from   Spanish- sneaking  homes  in 
the  states  of  New  York  and   New   Jersey  are  even  more  concentrated.      Seven 
out  of  ten  of  them  lived   in  New  York  City  and  its  New  Y0rk  and   New  Jersey 
suburbs   in  1980.      M°re  than  90  Percent  of  the  LEP  children   in  St>ani6h-sPeaking 
homes  in  Illinois  lived    in  Chicago   in  1980.      These  data  are   shown  in  table  3. 
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Table  3. --MINIMUM   ESTIMATED  NUMBERS  OF  LIMITED- ENGLISH-PRO  FT  CI  SNT   CHILDREN  IN 
HOMES  IN  WHICH  SPANISH  IS  SPOKEN,    BY  STATE  AND  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN 
STATISTICAL  AREA  WITH  25,000  OR  MORE  CHILDREN  WHO   SPEAK  SPANISH  AT 
HOME:      UNITED  STATES,   1980 


—.- 

Estimated   chil- 

Minimum 

Home   6t>eakers  of 

dren  in  S-oanish- 

S-oanish 

sDeaking  homes 
who  s^eak  only 
English  but  are 

estimated 

Estimated 

State           SMSA 

LEP 

Total 

LEP 

also   LEP 

Total,   all   states 

and   D.  C. 

2,55^,000 

2,9^7,000 

2,15^.000 

404,000 

Call  fornia 

688,000 

794,000 

530,000 

109,000 

Texas 

652,000 

758,000 

549,000 

103,000 

New  York 

333,000 

384,000 

280,000 

53.000 

Florida 

141,000 

163,000 

119,000 

22,000 

Illinois 

123,000 

142,000 

104,000 

19,000 

New   Jersey 

101,000 

117,000 

85,000 

16,000 

New  Mexico 

75,000 

87,000 

63,000 

12,000 

Arizona 

74,000 

85,000 

62,000 

12,000 

Pennsylvania 

31,000 

36,000 

26,000 

5,000 

Colorado 

31,000 

35,000 

26,000 

5,000 

Massachusetts 

29,000 

34,000 

25,000 

5,000 

Connecticut 

29,000 

34,000 

24,000 

5,000 

Ohio 

24,000 

28,000 

21,000 

4,000 

Michigan 

23,000 

27,000 

20,000 

4,000 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach, 

CA     332,000 

383,000 

35^,000 

279,000 

52.000 

New  York,    N.Y.-N.J. 

307,000 

258,000 

49,000 

Chicago,   IL 

115.000 

132,000 

96,000 

18,000 

Miami,    FL 

97.000 

111,000 

81,000 

15,000 

San  Antonio,   TX 

96,000 

111,000 

81,000 

15,000 

Houston,   TX 

82,000 

94,000 

69,000 

13,000 

Dallas- Fort  Worth,   TX 

48,000 

55.000 

40,000 

8,000 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden 

Grove,    CA 

43,000 

50,000 

36,000 

7,000 

San  Diego,    CA 

40,000 

46,000 

34,000 

6,000 

Riverside-San  Bernardino- 

Ontario,    CA 

39,000 

45,000 

33,000 

6,000 

San  Francisco,    CA 

38,000 

44,000 

32,000 

6,000 

Phoenix,    AZ 

31,000 

36,000 

26,000 

5,000 

Newark,   N.J. 

28,000 

32.000 

24,000 

4,000 

Philadelphia,   PA 

24,000 

27,000 

20,000 

4,000 

San  Jose,    CA 

24,000 

27,000 

20,000 

4,000 

SOURCES:      Estimates  of  home  speakers  of  Spanish  from  U.S.    Bureau  of  the  Census, 
1930  Census  of  Ponulation  and  Housing,   Su-mlementary  Rerort,   ^HCBO- 
Sl-1,  Provisional   ^stinates  of  Social.    Economic,   and   Housing  Charac- 
teristics  (Washington,    D.  C. :      U.S.    Government  Printing  Office,   March 
1932);   LEP  rates  from   J.    Michael  O'Nalley,    Children's   English  and 
Servicps  Study,    Lanrua?e  Minority   Children  with  Limited    English 
Proficiency  in  the   United  States   (Rosalyn,    VA:    National   Clearing- 
house  for  Bilingual  Education,   1981). 
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THE  ENGLISH   LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  STUDY 

As  I  have  already   indicated,    there  are  presently   no  data  available 
on  the  number  of  Spanish  language  or  other  language  minority  adult6  with  limited 
English  'Proficiency.      The   CESS  provides  data  only   for  children.      Moreover, 
the  CESS  saraole  was  a  small  one.      It  provided   separate  estimates  only  for 
five  geographic  areas — the  Nation  as  a  whole,    California,   New  York,    Texas  and 
all  other  states  in  the  aggregate — and   for  two   non-English  language  backgrounds — 
S-^anish  and   all  other  non-English  languages  in  the  aggregate.      The  sample  was 
based   upon  the  distribution  of  non-English  mother  tonrue  populations  in  the 
1970  Census.      Not  only  have   language  minorities  increased   in  size  since  1970, 
but  they  have  moved  about  the  country,      lb   remedy  some  of  the  defects  in  the 
CESS,    to  renortn   the   CESS  test  with  a  new  sample  of  English  language  background 
children,   and   to   test  the  English  language  proficiency  of  adults  for  the  first 
time,    the  Department  of  Education  contracted   with  the  3ureau  of  the   Census  to 
conduct  the  English  Language  Proficiency  Study   (ELPS)   in  summer  1982. 

The   ELPS  sample  was  based  upon  responses  to   the   language  questions 
in  the   1930   Census.      It  will  yield   separate  direct  estimates  of  the  6ize  of 
the  population  of  children  and  adults  with  limited   English  proficiency  living 
in  Spanish- sneaking  homes  in  California,    Florida,    New  York,   Texas  and   the 
remainder  of  the  country,   as  well  as  estimates  of  the  size  of  the  group  in  the 
country  as  a  whole.      It  will  yield  direct  estimates  of  the  6ize  of  the  LSP 
population   from  a  number  of  other  language  backgrounds  in  the   states  and  eeo- 
graphic  areas  in  which   they  are  concentrated   or  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  ELPS  has  not  yet  been  completed .      When  findings  are  available,    they  will 
make  -possible   the  development  of  LEP   ratios  for  application  to  the  1980  Census 
data  for  all   states  and   language  groups  with  sufficient  numbers  in  the  popu- 
lation      The   ELPS  will  provide  new   information  on  the  numbers  and   characteristics 
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of  LEP  children.      It  will  Provide  information  for  the  first  time  on  the  numbers 
and    characteristics  of  LEP  adults. 

Tha  ELPS  will  make  possible  additional   study  of  the  properties 
of  the   test  used    in  the   CESS  in  1978.      The   CESS  norminc  group  consisted  of 
children  designated   by  their  schools  as   fluent  English  speakers.      These  were 
children  who  were  achieving  normally  in  school.      In  the  ELPS,    the   CESS  test 
has  been  administered   to   a  sample  of  the  total   school-age  population  in  homes 
in  which  only  English  is  spoken.      As  we  know  from  recent  studies  of  U.S.    edu- 
cation,  many  of  these  children  are  not  achieving  normally.      Moreover,    some 
of  them  lack  nroficiency  in  some  of  the  English  lane-uase   skills  needed   to 
succeed   in  school  even  though  they  come  from  English-speaking  homes.      The  ELPS 
finding  on  the  performance  of  children  from  homes  in  which  only  English  is 
sooken  will  be  used   to   examine  the  test  score3  used  to   separate  the  language 
minority  children  who  are  proficient  in  English  from  those  who  are  not.      De- 
fending on  the  results,   the  test  scores  may  be  revised.      Revised   scores  will 
produce  different  .estimates  of  the  size  of  the  group  in  need  of  special  pro- 
grams and   services.      Moreover,    the  characteristics  of  the   norming  grout)  used 
in  the  ELPS  will  determine  the  definition  of  limited   English  proficiency.    If 
the  norm   is  based   upon  the  average  scores  of  all   children  in  English-speaking 
homes,    including  those  who  are  not  achieving  in  school,   or  if  it  is  based   uoon 
Bcores  adjusted    for  socio-economic  status — on  the  basis  that  low   socio-econo- 
mic status  laaguage  minority  children  should   not  be   expected   to  perform  at  a 
hisrher  standard   than  other  low  SES  children  or  that  SES  and   not  the  language 
factors  is  the  chief  determinant  of  educational  disadvantage  of  language  minor- 
ity  children- -then  the  estimates  resulting  from  the  aDDlication  of  the  ELPS 
findings  to  the  1980   Census  data  will  represent,   not  the  numbers  of  children 
in  Soanish-soeaking  and   other  language  minority  homes  who   need   helt>  to   succeed 
educationally,    but  the  minimum  numbers  who   need  helo  to   keen  ire  with   the   least 
advantaged   children  in  our  schools.   This  iB  an  imix>rtant  distinction. 
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The  adult  test  will   be  norraed   for  the   first  time  on  the  basis  of 
the  ELPS  results.      The  characteristics  of  the   English  language  norraing  grouu 
for  adults  have   imDlications   for  the  definition  of  adults  with  limited   English 
■nroficiency  and   the   size  of  the  grout)  with  special  needs  similar  to  those 
for  the  children.      Those  of  us  who    care  about  issues  of  equity  in  our  society 
must  understand   these  implications.      When  the  ELPS  findings  are  released, 
we  must  be  sure  we  understand   what   they  mean. 

WORK  WHICH  R3-5AINS  TO   BE  DONE 

As  I  have  indicated   earlier,   we  do   not  yet  have   the  counts  from 
the   I960  Census  of  the   children  and  adults,  in  households  in  which  Spanish  and 
other  non-Snglish   languages  are  spoken.  We  need   these  counts  to   estimate 

the   size  of  the  school-age  Soanish  language  and   other  language  minority  -dobu- 
lations  and   to   estimate      the  size  of  the  adult  population  currently  in  Spanish 
language  or  other  language  minority  environments.      We  need   to  analyze  the 
language  resTonses  of  Hispanics  to  determine  how  many   speak  S-oanish  at  home 
and    how  many  live  in  homes  in  which  others  speak  Spanish.      Conversely, 
we  need   to  analyze  the  ethnicity  of  those  who  reported,  that  they  soeak  Spanish 
and    those  in  Spanish- sneaking  households  to  determine  how  many  of  these  groups 
are  Hisoanic.      Until   these  analyses  are  -Derforraed,   we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
how  many  Hisr>anics  are  exposed    to  or  use  Spanish  at  home  and   we  have   no  way 
of  knowing  how  many  neo-ile  who  are  extiosed   to  or  use  Stanish  at  hone  are  not 
Hisnanic. 

The  English  Language  Proficiency  Study   should   be   completed  as 
soon  as  -oossible.      This  must  be  done  to  'orovide  an  objective  measure  of  the 
size  of  the  totiuLatlon  of  children  and   adults  who   cannot  achieve   their  full 
potential   in  our  society  without  special  assistance.      If  the  ELPS    -orovides 
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such  a  measure,    sensitive   to   the  issues  of  equity,   we   can  have  confidence 
in  a-DDlying  the   ELPS  limited   English  nroficiency  ratios  to  the  1930  Census 
data.      We  will   then  be  able   to  examine  the  role  of  English  language  urofi- 
ciency   in  explaining  the  differences  in  educational,    economic  and    social  well- 
being  between  minorities  and   the  majority  and   among  the  minority   ctouds.      We 
will   then  be  able  to  assess  the  needs  and   plan  programs  and   services  which  will 
truly  assure  the  equal  opportunity  of  Hispanics  and   la.aguage  minorities  in 
our  society. 
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RESPONSE  TO  QUESTIONS  POSED  BY   CONGRESSMAN  DANNEME^ER 

Dorothy  Waggoner 

3900  watson  place,  n.  w. 

washington,  d.c.  20016 


.   2001C 


September  ^0,   19^ 

1.  Does  you'1  testimony  sueyrest   that   the   federal   government  will   be 
better  able  to  use  new  data  on  English  proficiency  in  Hispanic 
households  in  designing  national   educational   Programs  than  state 
or  local   education  agencies  in  setting  up  their  own  programs7 

My  testimony  addresses  the  need   for  accurate  information  on  the  numbers 
and   characteristics  of  limited-Ensrlish-oroficient  children  and  adults, 
esnecially  the  need   to   realize  the  potential  of  the  19^0   Census  and 
the   English  Language  Proficiency  Study   (ELPS)    to   help  us  obtain   this 
information.      The  advantage  of  the  Census  and  national   studies  such  as 
the  ELPS  is  that  they  enable  us  to  look  at  relative  needs  and  at  the 
distribution  of  populations  with  certain  characteristics  amonft  the  states 
and   localities.      The  determination  of  the  extent  to  which  federal   assis- 
tance is  required  or  may  be  useful  to  help  local   school  districts  de- 
velop and   implement  certain  types  of  programs  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  their  students  depends  upon  the  availability  and  accuracy 
of  information  of  this  kind.      And   whether  or  not  the   federal   government 
plays  any  role,   this  type  of  information  is  essential   for  the  states 
and   localities  concerned. 

2.  With  regard   to  vour  statement  on  oage  11,   are  you  suggesting  a 
dual   standard  of  expectation  and   achievement  for  school   children 
based   upon  socio-economic  status?     How  would   such  standards  be 
applied? 

I  am  concerned   that  the  ELPS  results  my  be  used   to   justify  a  lower 

standard   of  expectation  for  language  minority  children  based   on  the 

fact  that  many  of  them  come  from  low  socio-economic  backgrounds  and 

that  many  English- speaking  children  from  low  socio-economic  backgrounds 

are  not  achieving  in  school.      It  seems  to  me  that  eoual  educational 
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cm-Dortunitv  means  that  all   children  receive  the  help  thev  need   to 
succeed    in  school  and    become  productive  members  of  the  society  to 
the   full  extent  of  their  -ootential.      For  linguistically-  different 
children  this  means  heln  which  is  sensitive   to   their  special  language 
needs.      I  do  not  accent  that  these  children,   given  annronriate  assis- 
tance,  cannot  succeed  with  the  best  of  our  children,   regardless  of 
the   socio-economic  status  of  their  families.      Furthermore,    I  do   not 
believe  that  because  some  children  from  English- sneaking  backgrounds 
mav  also   have  difficulties  related   to   the  English  language  demands 
of  the  school,   language  minority  children  should   be  denied    school 
nrograms  related   to  their  language  backgrounds  and   level  of  English 
proficiency. 
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Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Waggoner.  It  is  a  very  informative 
report,  and  I  certainly  do  appreciate  the  information.  It  was  very 
interesting.  Of  course,  it  kind  of  took  me  back  to  the  years  when  I 
was  a  classroom  teacher.  We  had  a  lot  of  Spanish-speaking  citizens, 
and  back  to  some  of  our  testing  programs  and  other  language  profi- 
ciency programs.  We  certainly  do  appreciate  that. 

I  should  point  out  at  this  time,  that  after  we've  heard  from  all  of 
our  witnesses,  we  will  have  a  period  set  aside  for  questions. 

Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  George  Borjas  from  the  department  of 
economics,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  BORJAS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT  SANTA  BARBARA 

Dr.  Borjas.  Thank  you  Madam  Chairman,  Congressman  Garcia. 
I  am  very  honored  to  be  here  and  briefly  summarize  the  results  of 
our  research  program  on  Hispanics.  In  my  work,  I  have  focused  on 
two  related  problems.  First,  how  do  Hispanic,  and  particularly  His- 
panic immigrants,  do  in  the  U.S.  labor  market.  Second,  what  is  the 
impact  of  Hispanics  on  the  earnings  and  employment  of  non-His- 
panics? 

The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions  as  to  how  Hispanics  do 
in  the  labor  market  essentially  depends  on  the  definition  of  the 
Hispanic  population.  What  I  mean  by  this  statement  is  best  made 
clear  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  large  variance  in  the  earnings 
and  employment  characteristics  of  Hispanics  by  both  national 
origin  and  immigration  status.  For  example,  within  the  immigrant 
population,  the  wage  rate  of  Cuban  immigrants  exceeds  that  of 
Mexican  immigrants  by  over  20  percent,  and  exceeds  that  of  Puerto 
Ricans  by  13  percent.  Similarly,  the  probability  of  being  employed 
is  about  80  percent  for  a  Mexican  or  Cuban  immigrant,  but  only 
about  75  percent  for  a  Puerto  Rican  born  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  even 
less,  67  percent  for  a  Puerto  Rican  born  in  the  mainland  here  10 
years,  to  over  20  percent  for  those  who  have  been  here  20  years, 
and  to  over  40  percent  for  those  who  have  been  here  about  30 
years.  In  other  words,  the  wage  rates  of  Hispanic  immigrants,  just 
like  the  wage  rates  of  other  immigrants  of  non-Hispanic  origin 
rises  very  rapidly  after  immigration. 

However,  the  rate  at  which  wage  rates  rise  after  immigration 
varies  tremendously  among  the  various  Hispanic  national  groups, 
and  particularly  the  rate  at  which  the  earnings  of  Cuban  immi- 
grants is  much  greater  than  the  growth  that  is  experienced  by  the 
other  Hispanic  groups.  As  an  example,  the  average  Mexican  immi- 
grant must  wait  about  15  years  before  his  wage  rate  significantly 
exceeds  the  rate  of  a  just  recently  arrived  Mexican  immigrant.  The 
wage  of  a  Puerto  Rican  immigrant  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United 
States  will  have  to  wait  over  25  years  until  his  wage  exceeds  that 
of  a  recently  arrived  Puerto  Rican  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  earnings  of  Cubans  in  5  years  they  earn 
17  percent  more  than  most  arriving,  within  10  years  they  earn  30 
percent  more,  and  in  20  years  they  earn  40  percent  more.  The 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  even  though  the  wage  rates  of 
Hispanics  as  a  whole  grow  very  rapidly  after  immigration,  there  is 
such  a  large  dispersion  in  Hispanic  population  that  really  doesn't 
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make  very  much  sense.  We  are  talking  about  a  single  Hispanic  ex- 
perience in  the  labor  market. 

The  second  finding  in  my  research  is  that  the  main  factor  re- 
sponsible for  this  differential  in  the  rate  of  adaptation  to  the  U.S. 
labor  market  is  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  schooling  received 
after  arriving  in  the  United  States. 

For  example,  suppose  we  consider  the  Hispanic  immigrants  who 
arrive  from  1965  to  1969.  By  1976,  Cuban  immigrants  had  obtained 
only  2  years  more  schooling  than  Mexican  immigrants  who  arrived 
at  the  same  time  under  the  same  conditions.  Since  the  wage  rate  is 
very  responsive  to  schooling,  this  schooling  differential  and  the 
amount  of  schooling  that  came  after  immigration  is  a  major  factor 
in  explaining  why  the  wage  rate  of  Cuban  immigrants  grows  much 
faster  after  immigration  than  the  wage  rate  of  other  Hispanic  im- 
migrants. 

A  third  finding  is  that  the  labor  supply  of  most  Hispanic  immi- 
grants, whether  in  terms  of  employment  rates  or  annual  hours  of 
work,  is  very  high.  Hispanic  immigrants  tend  to  work  significantly 
more  hours  than  either  the  Hispanic  or  non-Hispanic  native  born. 
Moreover,  the  high  level  of  work  effort  exhibited  by  Hispanic  im- 
migrants is  not  affected  the  assimilation  process.  In  other  words, 
first  generation  Hispanic  immigrants,  like  all  first  generation  im- 
migrants, will  tend  to  have  very  large  levels  of  labor  supply 
throughout  their  U.S.  labor  market  experience. 

The  fourth  finding  is  that  the  main  factor  causing  wage  differen- 
tials between  Hispanics  and  non-Hispanics  is  the  low  levels  of  labor 
supply  for  Hispanic  groups.  For  example,  Hispanics  have  10.4  years 
of  schooling  on  the  average  compared  to  11.1  years  for  black  males, 
and  12.7  for  white  non-Hispanic  males. 

If,  on  the  average,  an  additional  year  of  education  raises  the 
wage  rate  by  about  10  percent,  which  is  what  many  labor  market 
studies  have  found,  the  2-year-educational  gap  between  Hispanics 
and  non-Hispanic  whites  translates  into  a  20-percent  wage  differen- 
tial. 

The  main  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  educational  gap  between 
Hispanics  and  non-Hispanics  ranks  as  the  single  most  important 
cause  of  the  low  wage  rate. 

All  these  findings  provide  an  intricate  collage  of  how  Hispanics 
do  in  the  labor  market,  of  the  economic  diversity  in  the  Hispanic 
population,  and  of  the  assimilation  of  Hispanic  immigrants  into 
American  society.  In  my  research  I  have  also  analyzed  the  question 
of  how  the  emergence  of  the  Hispanic  population  has  affected  the 
earnings  and  employment  of  the  non-Hispanic  population.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  type  of  research  doesn't  really  need  to  be  empha- 
sized. It  is  often  alleged,  for  example,  in  the  popular  media,  that 
Hispanics  have  taken  jobs  away. 

These  results  clearly  contradict  the  conventional  wisdom  of  His- 
panics taking  jobs  away  from  blacks.  In  contrast,  my  research  with 
the  1970  census  points  to  another  group  of  individuals  who  did 
enter  the  labor  market  in  very  large  numbers,  and  who  may  be 
partly  responsible  for  the  deteriorating  earnings  and  employment 
conditions  of  particularly  young  blacks.  That  competing  group  was 
not  the  Hispanic  population,  but  rather  the  large  number  of  white 
women  who  have  joined  the  labor  force. 
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Let  me  finish  my  comments  by  noting  that  even  though  scholarly 
research  on  Hispanics  in  the  labor  market  has  come  a  long  way  in 
a  very  short  time  period,  it  still  has  a  long  way  to  go.  Perhaps  the 
most  pressing  question  is  to  determine  why  the  educational  attain- 
ment of  most  Hispanic  groups  is  far  short  of  even  black  educational 
attainment.  The  resolution  of  this  question  would  go  a  long  way  in 
helping  policymakers  make  the  appropriate  decisions  if  a  policy 
goal  is  to  be  the  improvement  of  the  economic  status  of  Hispanics. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Dr.  Borjas  together  with  his  response  to  writ- 
ten questions  from  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  follows:] 


/ 
/ 


/ 
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HISPANICS  IN  THE  LABOR  MARKET:   THEIR  STATUS  AND  THEIR  IMPACT 

George  J.  Borjas* 

A  large  amount  of  research  on  the  importance  of  race  and 
gender  as  determinants  of  labor  market  outcomes  has  been  conducted 
in  the  past  20  years.   This  research  has  mostly  concentrated  on 
documenting  the  experiences  of  blacks  and  women  in  the  U.S.  labor 
market.   It  has  been  found  that  blacks  and  women  have  significantly 
lower  wage  rates  than  white  men  of  "similar"  skills. 

This  literature  is  remarkable  for  its  (almost)  total  disinterest 
in  the  economic  status  of  other  minority  groups  in  the  economy. 
Recently,  however,  this  omission  has  been  addressed  by  a  few 
social  scientists  who  recognized  the  socioeconomic  and  political 
implications  of  the  "emergence"  of  the  Hispanic  minority  in  the 
United  States.   Although  scientific  studies  of  Hispanics  in  the 
labor  market  are  quite  recent,  several  important  findings  have 
emerged  even  at  this  early  stage. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  briefly  summarize 
the  results  of  my  research  program  on  Hispanics  in  the  labor 
market.1   In  my  research  I  have  focused  on  two  related  problems. 
First,  how  do  Hispanic,  and  particularly  Hispanic  immigrants,  do 
in  the  U.S.  labor  market?   Second,  what  is  the  impact  of  Hispanics 
on  the  earnings  and  employment  of  non-Hispanics? 


■-Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara. 
This  testimony  was  prepared  for  presentation  before  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Pop- 
ulation, U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  September  13,  1983. 

1See  the  bibliography  for  a  list  of  relevant  papers. 
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The  answer  to  the  question  of  how  Hispanics  do  in  the  labor 
market  essentially  depends  on  the  definition  of  the  Hispanic 
population.   The  meaning  of  this  statement  is  best  made  clear  by 
looking  at  Table  1  of  the  paper  where  I  summarize  the  earnings  and 
employment  characteristics  of  various  male  Hispanic  and  non- 
Hispanic  groups.   The  most  striking  result  in  Table  1  is  the  very 
large  variance  in  the  earnings  and  employment  characteristics  of 
Hispanics  by  national  origin  and  immigration  status.   For  example, 
within  the  immigrant  population,  the  wage  rate  of  Cuban  immigrants 
exceeds  that  of  Mexican  immigrants  by  over  20  percent,  and  exceeds 
that  of  Puerto  Ricans  born  in  Puerto  Rico  by  about  13  percent. 
Similarly,  the  probability  of  being  employed  is  about  80  percent 
for  a  Mexican  or  Cuban  immigrant,  but  only  about  75  percent  for  a 
Puerto  Rican  born  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  even  less  -  67  percent  -  for 
a  Puerto  Rican  born  in  the  "mainland". 

The  main  lesson  of  these  statistics  is  that  there  is  a  very 
large  degree  cf  dispersion  within  the  Hispanic  population.   In 
fact,  the  differences  within  the  Hispanic  population  are  as  large 
as  the  differences  between  Hispanics  and  non-Hispanics .   This 
finding  tells  us  that  there  is  no  single  "Hispanic  experience"  in 
the  labor  market.   Rather,  how  Hispanics  do  depends  on  where  they 
came  from,  on  whether  or  not  they  are  immigrants,  and  on  a  variety 
of  other  factors. 

My  research  on  the  wage  and  employment  characteristics  of  the 
Hispanic  population  led  to  several  significant  findings: 
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1 .  The  earnings  of  Hispanic  immigrants  in  the  United  States 
show  the  same  basic  patterns  exhibited  by  the  earnings  of  non- 
Hispanic  immigrants.  Earnings  are  lowest  immediately  after  immi- 
gration and  rise  as  assimilation  into  the  U.S.  labor  market  takes 
place.   However,  the  rate  at  which  wages  respond  to  the  assimila- 
tion process  -  that  is,  the  rate  at  which  earnings  grow  after  the 
immigrant  arrives  in  this  country  -  varies  significantly  among  the 
various  Hispanic  national  groups.   In  particular,  the  rate  at 
which  the  earnings  of  Cuban  immigrants  grow  over  time  is  signifi- 
cantly greater  than  the  growth  rates  experienced  by  other  Hispanic 
groups.   In  other  words,  Cuban  immigrants  adapt  to  the  U.S.  labor 
market  much  faster  than  any  of  the  other  groups. 

2.  The  main  factor  responsible  for  this  differential  in  the 
rate  of  adaptation  to  the  U.S.  labor  market  is  the  variation  in 
the  amount  of  schooling  received  by  the  groups  after  arriving  in 
this  country.   For  example,  among  immigrants  arriving  in  the 
1965-1969  period,  by  1976  Cuban  immigrants  had  obtained  over  2 
years  more  schooling  than  Mexican  immigrants  who  arrived  at  the 
same  time  with  the  same  initial  qualifications.   This  schooling 
differential  is  a  major  factor  in  explaining  why  the  wage  rate  of 
Cuban  immigrants  grows  much  more  rapidly  over  time  than  the  wage 
rate  of  other  Hispanic  immigrants. 

3.  The  labor  supply  of  most  Hispanic  immigrants  -  either  in 
terms  of  employment  rates  or  annual  hours  of  work  -  is  quite  high. 
Hispanic  immigrants  tend  to  work  significantly  more  hours  than 
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either  the  Hispanic  or  the  non-Hispanic  native  born.   Moreover, 
the  high  level  of  work  effort  exhibited  by  Hispanic  immigrants  is 
not  affected  by  the  assimilation  process.   In  other  words,  first 
generation  Hispanic  immigrants  will  tend  to  have  large  levels  of 
labor  supply  throughout  their  U.S.  labor  market  experience. 

4.  The  population  of  individuals  born  in  Puerto  Rico  but 
currently  working  within  the  50  states  is  exceptional  since  -  for 
given  skills  -  it  is  characterized  by  both  the  lowest  wage  rates 
and  the  lowest  levels  of  labor  supply  of  all  Hispanic  groups.   In 
fact,  the  labor  market  characteristics  of  this  group  are  not  very 
different  from  the  characteristics  exhibited  by  similarly-  skilled 
blacks. 

5.  The  main  factor  causing  wage  differentials  between 
Hispanics  and  non-Hispanics  is  the  low  levels  of  educational 
attainment  in  the  Hispanic  samples.   For  example,  Hispanic  males 
have  about  10.4  years  of  schooling,  compared  to  11.1  years  for 
black  males,  and  12.7  years  for  white,  non-Hispanic  males.   This 
educational  gap  ranks  as  the  single  most  important  cause  of  the 
wage  differential  between  Hispanics  and  non-Hispanics. 

All  these  findings  provide  an  intricate  collage  of  how  Hispanics 
do  in  the  labor  market,  of  the  economic  diversity  in  the  Hispanic 
population,  and  of  the  assimilation  of  Hispanic  immigrants  into 
American  society.   In  my  research  I  have  also  analyzed  the  question 
of  how  the  emergence  of  the  Hispanic  minority  has  affected  the 
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earnings  and  employment  of  the  non-  Hispanic  population.   The 
significance  of  these  types  of  questions  does  not  need  to  be 
emphasized.   For  example,  it  is  often  alleged  in  the  popular  media 
that  Hispanics  (or,  Hispanic  immigrants)  have  "taken  jobs  away" 
from  blacks  or  other  groups  in  the  labor  market,  thereby  hampering 
the  economic  development  of  these  groups.   These  discussions 
implicitly  assume  that  black  and  Hispanic  labor  are  substitutable 
input  in  the  production  process,  so  that  firms  can  easily  inter- 
change the  two  types  of  workers.   In  other  words,  as  Hispanics 
come  into  the  labor  market  firms  can  easily  get  rid  of  their  black 
labor  and  hire  the  Hispanics  for  these  jobs.   Whether  or  not 
Hispanic  and  non-Hispanic  labor  can  be  easily  interchanged  by  the 
employer  is  an  open  empirical  question. 

My  own  research  into  this  problem  using  both  the  1970  Census 
and  the  1976  Survey  of  Income  and  Education  provides  very  strong 
evidence  that  Hispanics  have  not  had  the  negative  impact  on  the 
earnings  and  employment  of  various  non-Hispanic  groups  that  is 
often  assumed  in  the  popular  media.   If,  for  example,  blacks  and 
Hispanics  were  easily  interchangeable  then  we  should  observe  that 
in  labor  markets  where  Hispanics  entered  in  large  numbers  the 
economic  status  of  blacks  should  have  declined.   In  fact,  neither 
the  Census  data  nor  the  Survey  of  Income  and  Education  shows  this 
to  be  the  case.   The  data  clearly  show  that  the  entry  of  Hispanics 
in  the  local  labor  market  did  not  lead  to  a  decline  in  black 
earnings  and  employment,  or  in  the  earnings  and  employment  of  any 
other  non-Hispanic  group.   Rather,  the  emergence  of  Hispanics  as  a 
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large  group  in  the  labor  market  may  have  led  to  a  small  increase 
in  black  earnings  and  employment.   These  results  clearly  show  that 
the  conventional  wisdom  of  Hispanics  "taking  jobs  away"  from 
blacks  is  not  supported  by  the  data.   In  contrast,  my  research 
with  the  1970  Census  points  to  another  group  of  individuals  who 
did  enter  the  labor  market  in  very  large  numbers  in  the  postwar 
period,  and  who  may  be  partly  responsible  for  the  deteriorating 
earnings  and  employment  conditions  of  particularly  young  blacks. 
That  competing  group  was  not  the  Hispanic  population,  but  rather 
the  large  number  of  women  who  have  joined  the  labor  force. 

Let  me  finish  my  comments  by  stating  that  even  though  scholarly 
research  on  Hispanics  in  the  labor  market  has  come  a  long  way  in  a 
very  short  time  period,  it  still  has  a  long  way  to  go.   Perhaps 
the  most  pressing  question  is  to  determine  why  the  educational 
attainment  of  most  Hispanic  groups  is  far  short  of  even  black 
educational  attainment.   The  resolution  of  this  question  would  go 
a  long  way  in  helping  policy  makers  make  the  appropriate  decisions 
if  a  policy  goal  is  to  be  the  improvement  of  the  economic  status 
of  Hispanics . 
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Table  1 
Comparative  Labor  Force  Characteristics  of  Hispanic  and  Non-Hispanic  Hen,  1975 


Sample 


Wage 
Rate 


Annual 
Earnings 


Employment 
Probability 


Annual 
Hours* 


Mexican 
Immigrants 

3.44 

Puerto  Rican 
Immigrants 

3.75 

Cuban 
Immigrants 

4.24 

Central  and 
South  American 
Immigrants 

3.68 

Other  Hispanic 
Immigrants 

4.01 

Mexican 
Natives 

4.10 

Puerto  Rican 
Natives 

4.09 

Other  Hispanic 
Natives 

4.64 

Blacks 

4.24 

Non-Hispanic 
White  Immigrants 

5.26 

Non-Hispanic 
White  Natives 

4.98 

6136 
6542 
7570 

6761 

7369 

6816 

6953 

8333 
6816 

9867 

8982 


.80 

.75 
.80 

.85 

.79 

.79 

.66 

.78 
.73 

.80 

.78 


1826 
1751 
1788 

1926 

1845 

1661 

1701 

1795 
1607 

1876 

1804 


Source:   1976  Survey  of  Income  and  Education. 

Note:   "Other"  refers  to  the  residual  classification  of  Hispanics.   "Natives"  are  those 
born  in  the  United  States. 


-These  are  average  figures  in  the  subsample  of  working  men. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  OF  "THE  DEMOGRAPHIC  DETERMINANTS  OF  THE  DEMAND 
FOR  BLACK  LABOR"  BY  GEORGE  J.  BORJAS 


This  paper  has  attempted  to  estimate  how  the  demand  for  black  labor  is 
affected  by  changes  in  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  local  labor 
market.   The  main  tool  of  the  analysis  was  the  use  of  the  Generalized 
Leontief  production  technology.   This  functional  form  has  the  advantage 
of  yielding  linear  in-parameters  marginal  productivity  equations  so  that 
wage  regressions  at  the  individual  level  can  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  a 
labor  demand  framework.   Using  the  1970  Public  Use  Samples  from  the  U.S. 
Census  several  important  empirical  results  were  obtained: 

1.  Black  males  are  strong  substitutes  with  women  in  the  production 
process.   In  fact,  women  tend  to  be  substitutes  with  all  males,  but  black 
males  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  increased  entry  of  women  in  the 
labor  market. 

2.  Black  males  have  not  been  adversely  affected  by  the  entry  of 
immigrants  in  the  labor  market.   This  complementarity  holds  for  both  Hispanic 
and  non-Hispanic  immigrants. 

3.  These  main  results  are  not  sensitive  to  major  changes  in  the  specif- 
ication, samples  or  estimation  methodology.   Thus,  for  example,  the  adverse 
effect  on  black  earnings  of  increased  female  employment  is  true  both  for  wage 
rates  and  annual  earnings;  in  the  North  and  in  the  South;  among  young  black 
men  and  old  black  men;  and  in  the  manufacturing  sector. 
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4.  The  analysis  showed  that  estimates  of  the  production  function 
parameters  can  also  be  obtained  by  studying  the  labor  force  participation 
behavior  of  individuals.   These  employment  regressions  indicated  that 
indeed  women  do  "take  jobs  away"  from  black  males  since  increased  female 
employment  leads  to  lower  black  male  participation  rates. 

5.  The  simulation  of  the  estimated  production  function  reveals  that 
the  current  trends  in  female  labor  force  participation  will  result  in  a 
4-10  percent  decline  in  the  black  male  wage  (relative  to  the  white  native 
male  wage) . 

6.  The  simulation  analysis  also  reveals  that  the  continuing  entry 
of  women  into  the  labor  market  will  have  a  particularly  adverse  impact 
on  the  earnings  and  labor  force  participation  rates  of  young  black  men. 
In  fact,  much  of  the  decline  in  the  participation  rates  of  young  black 
men  in  the  postwar  period  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  working  women. 


TO:       Honorable  William  E.  Dannemeyer 

FROM:     George  J.  Borjas 

RE:       Response  to  Questions  for  Hearning 
of  September  13,  1983. 


There  is  no  convincing  explanation  in  the  economic  literature  which 
explains  why  Hispanics  tend  to  stay  in  school  a  shorter  period  of  time 
than  non-Hispanics .   Various  reasons  -  such  as  discrimination  and  language 
problems  -  have  been  explored  but  no  data  exists  which  would  allow  a  test 
among  these  competing  hypotheses. 

With  regards  to  my  own  work,  my  research  has  been  based  on  two  re- 
presentative samples  of  the  national  population:   the  1970  Public  Use 
Sample  from  the  U.S.  Census,  and  the  1976  Survey  of  Income  and  Education. 
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Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you  very  much.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr. 
Portes,  department  of  sociology,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ALEJANDRO  PORTES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
SOCIOLOGY,  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Portes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Chairwoman.  I  am 
very  honored  to  be  here  and  be  able  to  share  some  of  the  results  of 
my  research  with  the  panel.  In  my  presentation  today  I  would  like 
to  focus  on  recent  immigration  from  Latin  America  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  it  is  the  central  factor  accounting  for  the  growth  of  the 
Hispanic  population  at  a  faster  rate  than  other  ethnic  groups  in 
recent  years.  Second,  it  has  been  the  target  of  some  negative  cam- 
paigns against  the  alien  invasion. 

Major  and  minor  immigrations  to  the  United  States  have  been 
routinely  subjected  to  a  degree  of  hostility  by  the  native  majority. 
Though  never  light  or  easy  to  bear,  the  victimization  of  immigrant 
groups  has  varied  in  degrees  from  quite  prejudice  to  mob  lynching 
and  official  exclusion  from  the  country.  Examples  abound:  the  anti- 
German  riots  in  the  Middle  West  more  than  a  century  ago,  the 
American  Protective  Association  created  to  fight  the  Irish,  the  Chi- 
nese Exclusion  Act,  the  national  quota  laws  to  keep  out  Italians, 
Poles,  and  Jews. 

After  a  generation  or  two,  most  immigrant  groups  have  managed 
to  adapt  in  one  way  or  another  to  American  society.  Some  in  the 
second  or  third  generations  even  join  the  perennial  nativist  chorus 
against  the  largest  immigrant  minority. 

Ironically,  some  of  the  groups  which  were  suppose  to  represent 
the  greatest  threat  to  the  fiber  of  the  Nation,  have  been  held  up, 
two  or  three  decades  later,  as  exemplary  citizens  and  contributors 
to  our  wealth  and  culture.  This  is  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  barred 
from  entry  before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  of  the 
Japanese,  excluded  from  the  land  in  the  1910's  and  from  property 
althogether  at  the  start  of  World  War  II.  It  is  also  the  case  of  the 
Jews  whose  children  were  kept  out  of  Eastern  universities  by  an 
arbitrary  quota  system.  Every  major  rise  in  immigration  has  been 
followed  by  the  rise  of  nativist  alarm  and  movements  designed  to 
keep  out  the  new  foreigners.  The  period  after  World  War  II  and 
especially  after  the  1965  Immigration  Act  is  no  exception.  The  ex- 
clusionary sentiment  has  been  retailored,  however,  to  fit  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  new  immigrants.  Two  of  these  are  most  signifi- 
cant: First,  major  source  countries  of  immigration  are  now  located 
in  the  Third  World,  primarily  Asia  and  Latin  America.  Second,  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  new  immigration  enters  the  country  ille- 
gally, a  practice  uncommon  in  earlier  periods  of  high  immigration. 

The  substantial  rise  in  the  Latin  American  population  of  the 
United  States  during  the  last  two  decades  does  not  have  its  origins 
in  a  continent-wide  outflow.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  recent 
Latin  American  immigrants  come  instead  from  countries  in  the 
Caribbean  basin,  including  Mexico  and  Colombia.  Despite  this  geo- 
graphic homogeneity,  the  factors  underlying  the  inflow  are  quite 
diverse.  Their  coincidence  in  time  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  fortuitous. 
The  Cuban  revolution,  which  sent  the  entire  prerevolutionary 
middle  class  into  exile,  coincided  with  the  acceleration  of  Mexican 
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labor  emigration.  The  Nicaraguan  revolution  and  the  Salvadoran 
civil  war  which  are  generating  a  new  wave  of  political  exiles  run 
parallel  with  the  acceleration  of  undocumented  labor  immigration 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Colombia. 

It  is  plausible  to  argue  that  these  diverse  forces  of  outmigration 
have  common  roots  in  the  particular  style  of  hegemony  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  the  region.  The  diffusion  of  consumption 
expectations  bearing  no  relation  to  the  economic  possibilities  of  the 
majority  generated  both  discontent  and  migratory  pressures.  Un- 
supported regimes  frequently  employed  their  resources  to  entrench 
privilege  and  further  oppress  their  populations.  When  in  trouble, 
they  looked  north  for  salvation.  When  finally  defeated,  the  former- 
ly dominant  classes  moved  en  masse  to  the  country  on  which  they 
had  depended.  Even  in  less  oppressive  situations,  the  predominant 
model  of  development  continuously  increased  economic  inequality 
driving  popular  masses  out  of  the  land  and  then  out  of  the  country 
altogether.  From  this  perspective,  recent  Caribbean  immigration  to 
the  United  States  may  be  seen  as  part  of  a  historical  dialectic 
whereby  a  particular  form  of  global  hegemony  turns  on  itself,  with 
unexpected  and  often  disruptive  results. 

This  interpretation  is,  however,  partial.  Before  it  is  recast  into 
the  themes  of  the  "alien  invasion"  or  the  "Latinization  of  the 
United  States,"  a  look  at  the  figures  is  in  order.  From  1890  to  1920, 
the  peak  period  of  pre-World  War  II  immigration,  18.2  million  im- 
migrants were  admitted  to  the  United  States.  This  figure  included 
3.8  million  Italians,  3  million  Russian  Jews,  and  3.1  million  Poles 
and  others  from  the  eastern  reaches  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
empire.  Total  immigration  during  those  30  years  represented  17.1 
percent  of  the  U.S.  population  in  1920.  Italians  alone  accounted  for 
3.6  percent.  Not  all  immigrants  stayed,  however,  so  that,  by  1920, 
first  generation  foreigners  represented  13.2  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. Economically  active  immigrants  arriving  in  1900  added  1  per- 
cent more  workers  to  the  American  labor  force.  Five  years  later, 
they  added  3  percent  and,  in  1908,  4  percent.  In  1910,  immigrants 
represented  21  percent  of  the  entire  civilian  labor  force. 

These  figures  can  be  compared  with  those  from  a  similar  30-year 
period,  1948-78.  During  this  time,  9.5  million  immigrants  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States.  Mexicans  were  the  single  largest  na- 
tional contingent  with  1.4  million  registered  entries.  The  West 
Indies,  including  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Jamaica,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Antilles  sent  another  1.2  million  permanent  immi- 
grants. If  all  legal  immigrants  who  came  to  the  country  remained 
in  it,  they  would  represent  4.6  percent  of  the  total  population  in 
1978  or  one-fourth  cr  the  corresponding  figure  in  1920.  Mexican  im- 
migrants alone  wou'd  represent  less  than  1  percent.  In  1970,  the 
foreign-born  were  in  fact  4.7  of  the  total  population  or  about  one- 
third  of  what  they  were  50  years  before.  Economically  active  immi- 
grants arriving  in  a  given  year  never  added  more  than  three-tenths 
of  1  percent  to  the  country's  labor  force.  The  figure  is  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  contribution  made  by  immigrant  workers  in  the  1890- 
1920  period. 

These  numbers  can  be  immediately  challenged  by  pointing  out 
that  the  bulk  of  immigration  to  the  United  States  at  present  is  not 
legal,  but  undocumented  and  that  most  illegal  immigrants  come 
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from  Mexico  and  other  Caribbean  countries.  The  point  would  take 
us  into  a  discussion  about  the  size  of  the  illegal  inflow,  a  tired  exer- 
cise by  now.  Estimates  have  ranged  from  the  millions,  figures  fre- 
quently quoted  by  restrictionists,  to  the  few  hundred  thousands,  a 
figure  reported  by  a  large  study  recently  completed  by  the  Mexican 
Government.  Everyone  agrees  that  apprehension  figures  reported 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  are  at  best  a  very 
imperfect  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  illegal  immigration. 

There  is  an  emerging  consensus,  based  on  recent  empirical  stud- 
ies of  undocumented  Mexican,  Colombian,  and  Dominican  immi- 
grants, that  a  substantial  proportion  return  to  their  home  coun- 
tries after  a  relatively  short  period  in  the  United  States.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  Mexicans.  The  pattern  of  return  migration  and 
even  of  cyclical  migration  across  the  border  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  estimate  what  is  the  actual  size  of  the  permanent  undocumented 
population  of  the  United  States  and  what  is  its  impact  on  the 
American  society  and  economy.  One  thing  is  certain,  however,  and 
this  is  that  not  even  the  wildest  estimates  place  the  number  of  im- 
migrants now  in  the  United  States  at  a  level  comparable  to  the 
1890-1920  period. 

The  number  of  illegal  immigrants  during  the  last  30  years  would 
have  had  to  be  27.3  million  in  order  for  total  immigration  to  reach 
the  1920  level  relative  to  the  native  population.  The  number  of  un- 
documented immigrants  now  in  the  United  States  would  have  to  be 
approximately  17.4  million  in  order  for  the  foreign-born  population 
to  represent  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  that  it  did  in  1920.  To 
my  knowledge,  not  even  the  most  exaggerated  accounts  have  come 
close  to  these  numbers. 

The  point  is  that  the  current  wave  of  immigration  to  the  United 
States  must  be  placed  in  historical  context.  The  present  period  is 
definitely  one  of  high  immigration.  However,  the  overall  signifi- 
cance of  immigration,  both  in  demographic  and  economic  terms,  is 
but  a  fraction  of  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  If  we 
are  assisting  to  the  "Mexicanization"  or  the  "Latin  Americaniza- 
tion" of  the  United  States,  it  is  only  in  the  same  sense,  and  to  a 
much  lesser  extent,  than  it  was  "Italianized"  and  "South  Euro- 
peanized"  a  few  decades  earlier.  Rhetorical  statements  of  this  kind 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  immigrant  flows  have  had  signifi- 
cant economic  and  cultural  impact  in  the  areas  where  they  settle. 
They  conceal,  however  the  equally  important  fact  that  each  foreign 
minority,  no  matter  how  large,  has  been  absorbed  in  the  United 
States  without  altering  the  fundamental  economic  and  political 
structures  of  the  country.  This  absorption,  or  what  I  would  prefer 
to  call  incorporation  of  immigrants  has  not  occurred,  however,  in  a 
uniform  manner.  Different  modes  of  incorporation  of  recent  immi- 
grant groups  is  the  second  topic  which  I  would  like  to  discuss 
today. 

For  the  sake  of  time,  I  would  note  that  the  second  part  of  my 
presentation  is  in  my  statement  so  as  to  give  time  for  questions.  I 
would  request  that  it  be  included  in  the  record. 
[The  statement  of  Dr.  Portes  follows:] 
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The  Latin  Americanization 
of  the  United  States? 


Alejandro  Portes 
Professor  of  Sociology 


pL,  \jofk~  v** 


"Mexicans  give  rise  to  little  race 
friction,  but  do  impose  upon  the 
community  a  large  number  of  dependents, 
misdemeanants,  and  petty  criminals 
where  they  settle  in  any  considerable 
number. " 

(Dillingham  Commission,  1911) 


"If  the  millions  of  Asians  who  wanted 
to  invade  this  country  every  year  were 
permitted  to  come  in,  this  country  is 
absolutely  sure  to  become  a  black-and- 
yellow  country  within  a  few  generations." 
(Victor  Berger,  founder  of 

the  American  Socialist 

Party,  1907) 


The  Latin  Americanization  of  the  United  States? 


I.    The  Relative  Size  of  Immigration 


Major  and  minor  immigrations  to  the  United  States  have  been  routinely 
subjected  to  a  degree  of  hostility  by  the  native  majority.   Though  never  light 
or  easy  to  bear,  the  victimization  of  immigrant  groups  has  varied  in  degrees 
from  quiet  prejudice  to  mob  lynching  and  official  exclusion  from  the  country. 
Examples  abound:  the  anti-German  riots  in  the  Middle  West  more  than  a  century 
ago,  the  American  Protective  Association  created  to  fight  the  Irish,  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  the  national  quota  laws  to  keep  out  Italians,  Poles, 
and  Jews. 

After  a  generation  or  two,  most  immigrant  groups  have  managed  to  adapt 
in  one  way  or  another  to  American  society.   Some  in  the  second  or  third 
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generations  even  join  the  perennial  nativist  chorus  against  the  latest  immigrant 
minority.  ^Ironically,  some  of  the  groups  which  were  supposed  to  represent 
the  greatest  threat  to  the  fiber  of  the  nation,  have  been  held  up,  two  or 
three  decades  later,  as  exemplary  citizens  and  contributors  to  our  wealth  and 
culture.  This  is  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  barred  from  entry  before  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  of  the  Japanese,  excluded  from  the  land  in  the 
1910' s  and  from  property  altogether  at  the  start  of  World  War  II.   It  is  also 
the  case  of  the  Jews  whose  children  were  kept  out  of  Eastern  universities  by 
an  arbitrary  quota  system.   Every  major  rise  in  immigration  has  been  followed 
by  the  rise  of  nativist  alarm  and  movements  designed  to  keep  out  the  new 
foreigners.  The  period  after  World  War  II  and  especially  after  the  1965 
Immigration  Act  is  no  exception.  The  exclusionary  sentiment  has  been  re- 
tailored,  however,  to  fit  the  characteristics  of  the  new  immigrants.   Two  of 
these  are  most  significant:  1)  major  source  countries  of  immigration  are  now 
located  in  the  Third  World,  primarily  Asia  and  Latin  America.  2)  A  substantial 
portion  of  the  new  immigration  enters  the  country  illegally,  a  practice 
uncommon  in  earlier  periods  of  high  immigration. 

The  substantial  rise  ^n  the  Latin  American  population  of  the  United 
States  during  the  last  two  decades  does  not  have  its  origins  in  a  continent- 
wide  outflow.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  recent  Latin  American  immigrants 
come  instead  from  countries  in  the  Caribbean  basin,  including  Mexico  and 
Colombia.   Despite  this  geographic  homogeneity,  the  factors  underlying  the 
inflow  are  quite  diverse.  Their  coincidence  in  time  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
fortuitous.  The  Cuban  Revolution,  which  sent  the  entire  pre- revolutionary 
middle-class  into  exile,  coincided  with  the  acceleration  of  Mexican  labor 
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emigration.  The  Nicaraguan  Revolution  and  the  Salvadoran  Civil  War  which 
are  generating  a  new  wave  of  political  exiles  run  parallel  with  the  accelera- 
tion of  undocumented  labor  immigration  from  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Colombia. 

It  ts  plausible  to  argue  that  these  diverse  forces  of  outmigration  have 
common  roots  fn  the  particular  style  of  hegemony  exercised  by  the  United 
States  over  the  region.  The  diffusion  of  consumption  expectations  bearing 
no  relation  to  the  economic  possibilities  of  the  majority  generated  both 
discontent  and  migratory  pressures.  U.S. -supported  regimes  frequently 
employed  their  resources  to  entrench  privilege  and  further  oppress  their 
populations.  When  in  trouble,  they  looked  North  for  salvation.  When  finally 
defeated,  the  formerly  dominant  classes  moved  en  masse  to  the  country  on 
which  they  had  depended.  Even  in  less  oppressive  situations,  the  predominant 
model  of  development  continuously  increased  economic  inequality  driving 
popular  masses  out  of  the  land  and  then  out  of  the  country  altogether.  From 
this  perspective,  recent  Caribbean  immigration  to  the  United  States  may  be 
seen  as  part  of  a  historical  dialectic  whereby  a  particular  form  of  global 
hegemony  turns  on  itself,  with  unexpected  and  often  disruptive  results. 

This  interpretation  is,  however,  partial.  Before  it  is  recast  into  the 
themes  of  the  "alien  invasion"  or  the  "latinization  of  the  United  States," 
a  look  at  the  figures  is  in  order.  From  1890  to  1920,  the  peak  period  of 
pre-World  War  II  immigration,  18.2  million  immigrants  were  admitted  to  the 
United  States..  This  figure  included  3.8  million  Italians,  3  million  Russian 
Jews,  and  3.1  million  Poles  and  others  from  the  eastern  reaches  of  the 
Austro--Hungarian  empire.  Total  immigration  during  those  30  years  represented 
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17.1   percent  of  the  U.S.   population  in  1920.      Italians  alone  accounted  for 

3.6  percent.      Not  all    immigrants  stayed,   however,   so  that,   by  1920,   first- 
generation   foreigners   represented  13."2  percent  of  the  population.      Economic- 
ally active  immigrants  arriving   in  1900  added  1    percent  more  workers   to  the 
American   labor  force.      Five  years  later,   they  added  3  percent   and,    in   1908, 

4  percent.      In  1910,   immigrants   represented  21    percent  of  the  entire  civilian 
labor  force. 

These  figures   can  be  compared  with  those  from  a  similar  30-year  period, 
1948-1978.      During  this  time,   9.5  million   immigrants  were  admitted  to  the 
United  States.     Mexicans  were  the  single  largest  national    contingent  with   1.4 
million   registered  entries.      The  West   Indies,    including  Cuba,   the  Dominican 
Republic,   Jamaica,   and  the   rest  of  the  Antilles   sent  another  1.2  million 
permanent  immigrants.      If  all    legal    immigrants  who  came  to  the  country  remained 
in   it,   they  would  represent  4.6  percent  of  the  total   population   in   1978  or 
one-fourth  of  the  corresponding  figure   in  1920.      Mexican   immigrants   alone 
would  represent  less   than  1    percent.      In   1970,   the  foreign-born  were   in  fact 

4.7  of  the  total   population  or  about  one-third  of  what  they  were  fifty  years 
before.      Economically  active   immigrants  arriving   in  a  given  year  never  added 
more  than   three-tenths  of  one  percent  to  the   country's  labor  force.      The 
figure   is  about  one-tenth  of  the  contribution  made  by  immigrant  workers   in 
the  1890-1 920  period. 

These  numbers  can  be  immediately  challenged  by  pointing  out  that  the 
bulk    of    immigration  to  the  United  States   at  present   is  not  legal,   but  un- 
documented and  that  most  illegal    immigrants   come  from  Mexico  and  other  Caribbean 
countries.     The  point  would  take  us   into  a  discussion  about  the  size  of  the 
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illegal  inflow,  a  tired  exercise  by  now.  Estimates  have  ranged  from  the' 
millions,  figures  frequently  quoted  by  restrictionists,  to  the  =  few  .hundred- 
thousandths,  a  figure  reported  by  a  large  study  recently  completed  by  the 
Mexican  government.  Everyone  agrees  that  apprehension  figures  reported  by 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  are  at  best  a  very  imperfect 
estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  illegal  immigration. 

There  is  an  emergingiconsensus,  based  on  recent  empirical  studies  of 
undocumented  Mexican,  Colombian,  and  Dominican  immigrants,  that  a  substantial 
proportion  return  to  their  home  countries  after  a  relatively  short  period 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  especially  true  among  Mexicans.  The  pattern 
of  return  migration  and  even  of  cyclical  migration  across  the  border  makes 
it  very  difficult  to  estimate  what  is  the  actual  size  of  the  permanent 
undocumented  population  of  the  United  States  and  what  is  its  impact  in 
American  society  and  economy.  One  thing  is  certain,  however,  and  this  is 
that  not  even  the  wildest  estimates  place  the  number  of  immigrants  now  in 
the  United  States  at  a  level  comparable  to  the  1890-1920  period. 

The  number  of  illegal  immigrants  during  the  last  30  years  would  have 
had  to  be  27.3  million  in  order  for  total  immigration  to  reach  the  1920 
level  relative  to  the  native  population.  The  number  of  undocumented  immi- 
grants now  in  the  United  States  would  have  to  be  approximately  17.4  mill  ion 
in  order  for  the  foreign-born  population  to  represent  the  same  proportion 
of  the  total  that  it  did  in  1920.  To  my  knowledge,  not  even  the  most 
exaggerated  accounts  have  come  close  to  these  numbers. 

The  point  is  that  the  current  wave  of  immigration  to  the  United  States 
must  be  placed  in  historical  context.  The  present  period  is  definitely  one 
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of  high  immigration.  However,  the  overall  significance  of  immigration,  both 
in  demographic  and  economic  terms,  is  but  a  fraction  of  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.   If  we  are  assisting  to  the  "Mexicanization  or 
the  Latinamericanization  of  the  United  States,  it  is  only  in  the  same 
sense, and  to  a  much  lesser  extent, than  it  was  "Italianized"  and  "South- 
europeanized"a  few  decades  earlier.  Rhetorical  statements  of  this  kind 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  immigrant  flows  have  a  significant  economic 
and  cultural  impact  in  the  areas  where  they  settle.  They  conceal,  however, 
the  equally  important  fact  that  each  foreign  minority,  no  matter  how  large, 
has  been  absorbed  in  the  United  States  without  altering  the  fundamental 
economic  and  political  structures  of  the  country.  This  absorption, or  what 
I  would  prefer  to  call  incorporation  of  immigrants  has  not  occurred,  how- 
ever, in  a  uniform  manner.  Different  modes  of  incorporation  of  recent 
immigrant  groups  is  the  second  topic  which  I  would  like  to  discuss  today. 

II.  Modes  of  Incorporation 

The  sociological  analysis  of  immigration  has  traditionally  focused  on 
the  coping  mechanisms  utilized  by  immigrants  and  their  processes  of  assimi- 
lation to  a  new  setting.  Concepts  such  as  accommodation,  acculturation,  and 
adaptation  --  prominent  in  the  sociological  literature  --  were  coined  in  the 
context  of  immigrant  studies  and  interethnic  relations. 

The  assimilation  perspective  portrays  a  basically  homogenous  sequence 
of  adaptation  which  would  roughly  move  along  the  following  steps: 

1.   Newly-arrived  immigrant  groups  concentrate  in  their  own 
ethnic  ghettos.  Lack  of  skills  and  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  language 
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and  culture  forces  them  into  the  worst  jobs.  The  =ireas  of  the  city  which 
they  occupy  are  crowded  and  impoverished.  Their  "foreigness"  and  poverty 
repels  the  native  population.  Immigrants  suffer  from  much  prejudice  and 
discrimination. 

2.  The  first  generation  gradually  acculturates  and  experiences 
some  economic  progress.  The  second-generation  becomes  increasingly  ident- 
ified with  their  new  country,  breaking  with  their  parents'  loyalty  to  the 
old  one.  Immigrant  children  become  rapidly  acculturated  through  the  school 
system.  Their  higher  educational  achievement  and  knowledge  of  the  country 
leads  to  better  economic  opportunities.  Acculturation  and  economic  progress 
reduce,  in  turn,  social  distance  with  the  majority,  though  the  children  of 
immigrants  remain,  by  and  large,  a  stigmatized  group. 

3.  By  the  third  or  fourth  generations,  economic  progress  and  accultura- 
tion break  the  final  social  barriers.  The  group  "melts"  either  into  the 
society  at  large  or  into  one  of  its  major  subgroups  defined  by  religion, 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jew.  The  process  of  assimilation  is  now  complete. 

The  application  of  this  basic  assimilation  sequence  to  recent  immigrants 
to  the  United  States  and,  in  particular,  to  recent  Latin  American  immigra- 
tion runs  into  severe  difficulties.  These  are  two  basic  shortcomings  in 
this  perspective:  First,  it  assumes  that  the  socio-economic  context  into 
which  immigrants  are  incorporated  is  homogenous.  Second,  it  assumes  that 
the  rapidity  of  assimilation  depends  primarily  on  individual  characteristics 
such  as  education,  knowledge  of  English,  and  the  "right"  values.  More  edu- 
cated, knowledgeable,  and  modern  immigrants  will  presumably  be  those  more 
rapidly  absorbed  into  the  mainstream. 
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It  is  possible  to  show  that  recent  immigrant  groups  have  gone  through 
at  least  three  distinct  "modes"  of  incorporation  to  American  society  and 
that  each  deviates  in  significant  ways  from  the  assimilation  model.  These 
modes  can  be  labelled  "primary,"  "secondary,"  and  "enclave."  I  will  attempt 
to  discuss  each  briefly. 

III.  Primary  Sector  Immigration 

A  numerically  significant  part  of  current  immigration  to  the  United 
States  is  directed  to  what  has  been  labelled  the  primary  labor  market.  It 
corresponds  roughly  to  employment  in  government,  large  scale  institutions 
--  such  as  hospitals,  universities,  and  research  centers  --  and  large 
corporations.  Firms  in  this  sector  tend  to  comply  with  minimum  wage,  work 
environment,  and  other  labor  laws.  Discipline  is  not  enforced  arbitrarily 
by  a  foreman  or  boss,  but  depends  on  a  series  of  explicitly  laid  out  and 
bureaucratically  enforced  norms.  Workers  generally  have  opportunities  for 
advancement  on  the  basis  of  seniority  and  skills  along  a  pre-established 
ladder. 

The  "good  jobs"  in  the  primary  sector  are  usually  taken  by  native  white 
workers,  but  sometimes  shortages  develop  in  the  national,  regional,  or  local 
markets.  Professions  in  which  national  manpower  shortages  have  been  met  by 
immigration  in  recent  years  include  physicians,  nurses,  dietitians,  engineers, 
and  scientists.  Immigration  directed  to  the  primary  sector  has  the  following 
characteristics: 

1)   It  comes  legally  and  is  protected  by  labor  laws  just  as 
native  workers  are, 
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2)  Immigrants  are  hired  according  to  individual  skills  and  not 
according  to  their  ethnicity, 

3)  They  have  advancement  opportunities  comparable  to  native 
workers,  though  they  often  start  at  the  bottom  of  their 
respective  ladders, 

4)  Immigrants  from  a  particular  country  do  not  concentrate  in  a 
given  city  or  neighborhood.  They  are  found  dispersed  through- 
out the  country  according  to  the  location  of  firms  which 
employ  them, 

5)  Substantial  economic  progress  and  extensive  participation  in 
American  social  networks  often  occurs  in  the  first  generation, 
even  in  the  absence  of  full  acculturation  or  perfect  knowledge 
of  Engl ish. 

Primary  sector  immigration  corresponds  to  what  is  often  called,  from 
the  standpoint  of  sending  countries,  the  brain  drain.  The  flow  of  pro- 
fessional, managerial,  technical,  and  skilled  craft  personnel  from  periphery 
to  center  tends  to  fit  the  juridical  categories  of  immigration  law  and  is 
thus  easily  recorded  and  reported  by  government  agencies.  The  flow  is 
encouraged  by  explicit  legal  provisions.  Thus,  for  example,  the  third  and 
sixth  preference  categories  of  the  amended  1965  U.S.  Immigration  Act  are 
reserved  for  professional,  technical,  and  skilled  workers  in  short  supply  in 
the  country. 

In  1978,  69,806  foreign  professionals,  managers,  and  technicians  were 
legally  admitted  to  the  United  States  as  permanent  residents.  Latin  America 
contributed  8,052  or  12  percent  of  the  total.  An  additional  27,788  skilled 
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artisans  and  craftsmen  were  admitted  in  the  same  year.  The  Latin  American 
share  was  47  percent  of  the  total . 

The  contributions  that  thousands  of  foreign  professionals  and  artisans 
make  to  American  society  does  not  figure  prominently  in  recent  policy  dis- 
cussions about  immigration  nor  in  scholarly  analysis  of  the  subject.  A 
reason  for  this  is  the  "invisibility"  typical  of  this  mode  of  incorporation. 
Countries  which  have  made  the  most  substantial  contribution  of  professionals 
to  the  United  States  in  recent  years  (and  which  have  thus  suffered  from  the 
greatest  brain  drain)  are  Taiwan,  India,  and  the  Philippines.  No  one  speaks 
of  a  "Chinese,"  "Indian"  or  "Filipino"  immigration  problem.  They  are  seldom 
mentioned  in  policy  debates.  The  reason  is  that  these  Asian  professionals 
are  dispersed  throughout  the  country,  employed  by  a  number  of  firms  and 
institutions,  and  pursuing  a  style  of  adaptation  quite  different  from  the 
conventional  assimilation  sequence. 

Foreign  physicians  are  among  the  most  numerous  professional  workers  in 
the  United  States.  A  recent  large  study  of  foreign  doctors  in  U.S.  hospitals 
found  no  evidence  of  discrimination  against  them  in  pay  or  working  conditions 
relative  to  U.S.  medical  graduates  in  similar  positions.  The  study  found, 
however,  that  foreign  doctors  were  disproportionately  concentrated  in  the 
less  prestigious  hospitals,  predominantly  those  without  university  affilia- 
tion. These  results  fit  well  the  labor-supplement  function,  where  immigrants 
are  hired  to  resolve  a  manpower  shortage  by  taking  the  less  desirable  positions 
in  a  particular  profession  or  craft. 
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IV.  Secondary  Sector  Immigration 

The  secondary  labor  market  corresponds  to  employment  in  small  and 
medium-size  competitive  firms  which  lack  internal  promotion  ladders  and 
for  which  cheap  labor  is  a  decisive  element  of  survival.  Discipline  in 
these  firms  is  imposed  directly  and  it  is  often  harsh.  The  pressures  of 
competition  lead  to  an  unmitigated  downward  pressure  on  wages  and  a  con- 
tinuous search  for  cheaper  and  more  docile  sources  of  labor.  Native  workers 
frequently  refuse  to  take  these  jobs;  when  they  do,  they  change  from  one 
to  another  since  the  absence  of  promotion  ladders  offers  no  incentive  to 
stay  with  a  particular  employer. 

The  "bad  jobs"  of  the  secondary  sector  are  those  in  which  American- 
born  minorities,  such  as  blacks  and  Chicanos,  tend  to  concentrate.  A 
large  proportion  of  contemporary  immigration  is  also  directed  to  this 
sector.  In  contrast  with  primary  immigration,  that  going  into  the  secondary 
labor  market  has  the  following  characteristics: 

1)  Its  juridical  status  is  often  tenuous,  ranging  from  illegal 
to  temporary. 

2)  Workers  are  not  primarily  hired  according  to  their  skills,  but 
according  to  their  ethnicity.  Their  primary  advantage  to. em- 
ployers is  the  vulnerability  attached  to  their  juridical  position. 

3)  Immigrants  tend  to  be  hired  for  transient  and  short-term  jobs 
which  are  not  part  of  a  promotion  ladder.  Opportunities  for 
upward  mobility  are  severely  restricted. 

4)  The  function  of  secondary  sector  immigration  is  not  limited  to 
supplementing  the  domestic  labor  force  but  involves  disciplining 
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it.  Immigrant  workers  are  hired  even  when  a  domestic  labor 
supply  exists  and  against  the  employment  conditions  demanded 
by  the  latter.  The  consistent  effect  of  secondary  labor  immi- 
gration is  thus  to  lower  the  prevailing  wage. 
5)   Secondary  sector  immigration  tends  to  cluster  in  limited  resi- 
dential areas,  ghettos  or  barrios,  characterized  by  poor  housing 
and  overcrowding. 
Secondary  sector  immigration  differs  from  the  normative  assimilation 
sequence  because  of  the  illegal  status  of  most  immigrants  in  it.  This  has 
two  consequences:  First,  as  noted  above,  many  return  to  their  native 
country.  Second,  those  who  stay  find  their  opportunities  for  acculturation 
and  upward  economic  mobility  restricted  by  their  illegal  status.  Their 
children  face  much  greater  difficulties  in  moving  along  the  patterned  steps 
of  the  assimilation  ladder  and  thus  tend  to  remain  confined  to  the  same 
jobs  and  residential  areas  as  their  parents. 

Current  Mexican  immigration  offers  one  of  the  most  typical  examples  of 
secondary  labor  flows.  The  bulk  of  this  immigration  is  undocumented  al- 
though a  substantial  proportion  has  also  managed  to  legalize  their  situation. 
The  majority  of  Mexican  immigrants  are  small  farmers,  urban  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  workers,  plus  some  artisans  and  white-collar  employees. 

A  longitudinal  study  of  Mexican  immigration  which  I  conducted  inter- 
viewed 822  legal  male  immigrants  along  the  Texas  border  during  1972-73. 
Interviews  took  place  at  the  point  of  legal  entry  in  the  United  States.  The 
same  immigrants  were  re-interviewed  three  and  six  years  later.  A  total  of 
439  cases  were  found  and  re-interviewed  in  1976  and  455  in  1979.  A  series 
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of  statistical  checks  on  the  original  sample  indicated  that  it  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  population  of  male  Mexican  immigrants  arriving  during 
fiscal  1973.  Analyses  of  the  two  follow-up  sub-samples  indicated  that 
they  were  unbiased  with  respect  to  the  original  one. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  the  original  sample  was  estimated  to  have 
resided  for  extensive  periods  in  the  United  States  prior  to  legal  entry. 
These  immigrants  were  able  to  obtain  residents'  visas  largely  through 
marriage  to  a  U.S.  citizen  or  permanent  resident.  The  remainder  of  the 
sample  also  came,  almost  exclusively,  as  immediate  relatives  of  U.S. 
citizens  and  permanent  residents.  Results  from  this  sample  illustrate 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  secondary  sector  immigration. 

At  the  moment  of  arrival  in  the  U.S.  most  immigrants  already  had  a 
job.  These  jobs  paid  a  median  of  $408  per  month  or  less  than  half  the 
median  earnings  of  the  U.S.  adult  male  labor  force  in  1973.  In  subsequent 
years,  there  was  a  gradual  narrowing  of  the  gap,  though,  in  1979,  it  was 
still  significant.  Mexican  immigrant  monthly  earnings  stood  then  at  $818 
while  the  corresponding  national  figure  was  $1205.  Adjusting  for  inflation, 
the  economic  gain  made  by  this  sample  was  still  less  impressive:  Between 
1973  and  1979,  the  real  increase  in  earnings  was  only  $100  or  less  than 
one-fourth  the  original  monthly  earnings. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  correlation  of  earnings  with  variables 
which  should,  in  theory,  increase  them.  These  variables  include  education 
at  arrival,  knowledge  of  English,  and  past  occupational  training.  The 
secondary  labor  market  is  characterized  by  employment  in  dead-end  jobs  for 
which  many  school -acquired  skills  are  irrelevant.  The  interest  of  employers 
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on  immigrant  labor  is  based  on  its  legal  vulnerability  and,  hence,  cheap- 
ness, rather  than  on  any  qualifications  that  these  workers  bring.  For  this 
reason,  neither  education  nor  knowledge  of  English  or  occupational  training 
significantly  increase  immigrant  earnings. 

In  1976,  for  example,  Mexican  immigrants  who  had  only  completed  ele- 
mentary school  had  monthly  earnings  of  $677,  while  those  who  had  completed 
high  school  or  some  college  earned  only  $668.   Immigrants  who  barely  spoke 
English  earned  as  much  as  those  who  spoke  it  fairly  well.  Those  who  in 
Mexico  were  skilled  workers  earned  a  median  of  $668  per  month,  but  those 
who  were  white  collar  workers  earned  only  $544. 

Secondary  sector  immigration  tends  to  homogenize  downwards,  forcing 
the  bulk  of  immigrants  into  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  jobs,  regardless  of 
their  original  qualifications.  This  effect  persists  even  after  they  have 
managed  to  legalize  their  situation.  At  the  moment  of  arrival  in  1973,  51 
percent  of  Mexican  immigrants  reported  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  occupa- 
tions.  In  1976,  73  percent  were  concentrated  in  this  category  and,  in  1979, 
68  percent  were  still  there.  At  the  other  extreme,  37  percent  of  the  sample 
■  reported  skilled  or  white  collar  occupations  at  arrival,  but  those  achieving 
this  status  represented  only  21  percent  in  1976  and  25  in  1979. 

A  final  illustration  of  differences  between  modes  of  incorporation  is 
provided  by  the  minority  of  our  Mexican  sample  which  managed  to  gain  entry 
into  primary  sector  firms.  For  this  group,  education,  knowledge  of  English 
and  occupational  training  did  yield  the  expected  payoff  in  terms  of  U.S. 
income.   In  1976,  for  example,  the  75  Mexican  immigrants  which  had  gained 
entry  into  the  primary  sector  earned  a  median  of  $804  per  month,  in  comparison 
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with  $587  for  the  rest  of  the  sample.   The  correlation  of  education  and 
earnings  for  those  in. the  primary  sector  was  .36,  indicating  that  their 
earnings  did  increase  with  educational  training.   For  the  rest  of  the 
sample  the  correlation  was  zero. 

These  results  indicate  that  the  fate  of  immigrants  and  their  economic 
function  depend  as  much  on  this  mode  of  incorporation  into  places  of  desti- 
nation as  on  individual  skills  and  training. 

V.   Immigrant  Enclaves 

Enclaves  consist  of  immigrant  groups  which  concentrate  in  a  certain 
location  and  organize  a  variety  of  enterprises  serving  their  own  ethnic 
market  and/or  the  general  population.  Their  basic  characteristic  is  that 
a  significant  proportion  of  the  immigrant  labor  force  works  in  enterprises 
owned  by  other  immigrants.  Some  enclaves  are  sufficiently  large  and 
diversified  to  permit  the  organization  of  life  entirely  within  their 
limits.  Work  and  leisure  activities  can  take  place  without  requiring 
knowledge  of  the  host  country's  language  or  extensive  contact  with  the 
broader  population.   Despite  this  isolation,  many  immigrants  are  economic- 
ally successful. 

The  case  of  the  Japanese  is  well-known.  Similar  experiences  have  been 
reported  for  the  Chinese.   For  Koreans  on  the  U.S.  West  Coast,  Bonacich 
notes  the  proliferation  of  immigrant  business  and  the  mobility  opportunities 
that  they  make  available.   Similarly,  Cuban  owned  enterprises  in  the  Miami 
area  have  been  estimated  to  increase  from  919  in  1967  to  about  8,000  ten  years 
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later.  While  most  are  small  scale,  some  employ  hundreds  of  workers. 

As  a  mode  of  incorporation  into  the  receiving  economy,  immigrant  enclaves 
also  possess  several  distinct  characteristics: 

1)  Their  formation  is  not  a  product  of- del iberate  economic  policies 
by  the  government  or  the  labor  needs  of  employers,  but  depends  on 
the  initiative  and  resources  of  the  immigrants  themselves. 

2)  Enclaves  are  occupationally  heterogenous.  Even  if  immigrants 
shared  the  same  occupational  backgrounds,  development  of  immi- 
grant enterprises  tends  to  promote  diversification. 

3)  Ethnicity  represents  an  important  aspect  of  economic  exchange 
within  enclaves.  Common  ethnicity  does  not  symbolize,  however, 
a  vulnerable  market  position  as  in  the  secondary  market. 

4)  Significant  opportunities  for  economic  advancement  exist  in  the 
ffrst  generation.   Expansion  of. immigrant  enterprises  means  the 
opening  up  of  new  positions  and  opportunities.  The  counterpart 
of  ethnic  bonds  of  solidarity,  manipulated  by  successful  entre- 
preneurs, is  the  principle  of  ethnic  preference  in  hiring  and  of 
support  of  other  immigrants  in  their  economic  ventures.  Reciprocal 
obligations  thus  create  new  opportunities  for  immigrants  and 
permit  their  utilization  of  past  investments  in  education  and 

job  training. 

5)  Enclaves  are  characterized  by  high  geographic  concentration  and, 
hence,  visibility..  Unlike  secondary  sector  neighborhoods,  however, 
enclaves  are  not  only  residential  places,  but  also  economic  entities. 
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A  substantial  proportion  of  immigrants  work  within  them. 
Geographic  concentration  facilitates  access  to  labor,  credit, 
and  provides  a  ready  market  for  goods  and  services  produced 
by  immigrant  firms. 

A  necessary  condition  for  the  emergence  of  enclaves  is  the  presence  of 
immigrants  with  sufficient  capital  and  entrepreneurial  experience.  Capital 
might  be  brought  from  the  home  country  --  as  is  often  the  case  with  political 
exiles  —  or  accumulated  through  savings.  Individuals  with  the  requisite 
entrepreneurial  skills  might  be  drawn  into  the  immigrant  flow  to  escape 
political  persecution  or  to  profit  from  opportunities  opened  up  by  a  pre- 
existing immigrant  colony  abroad. 

Results  from  a  longitudinal  study  of  Cuban  refugees  which  v/as  conducted 
parallel  to  the  Mexican  study  discussed  previously,  illustrate  this  third 
mode  of  incorporation.  The  sample  consisted  of  590  Cuban  exiles  interviewed 
at  the  moment  of  arrival  in  Miami  during  1972-73  and  reinterviewed  three  and 
six  years  later.  The  follow-up  surveys  in  1976  and  1979  located  and  re- 
interviewed  75  and  70  percent  of  the  original  sample,  respectively. 

As  in  the  Mexican  case,  statistical  tests  show  the  1976  and  1979  subsamples 
to  be  unbiased  with  respect  to  the  original  one.  Unlike  Mexican  immigrants 
who  dispersed  throughout  the  Midwest  and  Southwest,  Cuban  refugees  were 
concentrated  in  a  single  place.  In  1973,  98  percent  indicated  that  they 
intended  to  stay  in  Miami;  six  years  later  98  percent  were  still  there. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that,  in  this  sample,  education, 
knowledge  of  English,  and  occupational  training  brought  from  Cuba  did  yield 
a  significant  economic  payoff.  The  higher  the  training  and  knowledge  brought 
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from  Cuba,  the  higher  the  U.S.  earnings.   In  1973,  12  percent  of  the  refugees 
reported  professional  or  managerial  occupations;  by  1979,  the  figure  had 
increased  to  14.3  percent  indicating  increasing  occupational  differentiation. 

Statistics  on  self-employment  and  employment  in  immigrant-owned  firms 
in  this  sample  are  most  revealing.  Self-employment  increased  from  zero  at 
arrival  to  21  percent  in  1979.   In  comparison,  only  one  Mexican  immigrant 
had  acquired  his  own  business  after  six  years  in  the  country.  Cuban  exile 
enterprises  concentrated  in  retail  commerce  (28%),  services  (25%),  construc- 
tion (17%),  and  the  professions  (12%).  As  might  be  expected,  independent 
entrepreneurship  had  a  positive  effect  on  earnings.   In  1979,  monthly  earn- 
ings among  the  self-employed  exceeded  by  $200  on  the  average  those  of  salaried 
workers. 

A  substantial  number  of  other  respondents  in  the  sample  found  employment 
in  Cuban-owned  firms.  If  these  are  added  to  the  self-employed,  about  33  per- 
cent of  these  immigrants  were  part  of  the  Cuban  economic  enclave  in  1976. 
By  1979,  the  figure  had  increased  to  almost  half  of  the  sample,  49  percent. 
Contrary  to  generalized  expectations,  the  condition  of  immigrants  working  in 
the  enclave  firms  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  those  employed  in  the  outside. 
In  19.79",  average  monthly  earnings  of  Cuban  refugees  in  the  enclave  was 
$1103  as  compared  with  $1029  for  those  working  elsewhere. 

Not  all  respondents  in  our  sample  were  employed  in  enclave  firms,  how- 
ever.. A  substantial  number  found  jobs  in  enterprises  which  are  typical 
of  the  secondary  sector.  A  comparison  between  these  two  groups  offers  a  final 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  different  modes  of  incorporation.  Education  at 
arrival  had  a  very  strong  positive  effect  on  the  occupational  status  of  Cuban 
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refugees  both  in  1976  and  in  1979.  This  effect  held  even  after  controlling 
for  a  number  of  other,  relevant  variables.  However,  education  had  no  effect 
on  occupation  among  those  relegated  to  the  secondary  labor  market  either  in 
1976  or   in  1979. 

Present  occupation  and  information  had  very  strong  effects  on  earnings 
among  Cubans  in  the  enclave;  in  the  secondary  sector,  neither  these 
variables  nor  any  ether  increased  earnings.   In  1979,  occupation  signifi- 
cantly affected  earnings  in  both  sectors.  However,  aspirations  at  arrival 
had  a  significant  effect  on  earnings  among  those  in  the  enclave,  but  not 
in  the  secondary  sector.  The  main  conclusion  which  these  results  illustrate 
is  that  individual  characteristics  brought  by  immigrants  to  the  United  States 
do  not  suffice  to  explain  their  process  of  economic  and  social  adaptation. 
Mexicans  and  Cubans,  despite  similar  cultural  origins  and  even  similar 
occupational  and  educational  backgrounds,  follow  different  adaptation  paths 
and  find  themselves,  at  the  end  of  several  years,  in  different  economic  and 
social  situations.  Within  each  group,  the  economic  fate  of  individual 
immigrants  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  segment  of  the  labor  market 
into  which,  they  become  incorporated.   Immigrants  of  identical  educational 
and  occupational  backgrounds,  do  very  differently  in  the  United  States, 
depending  on  whether  their  labor  is  channelled  toward  the  primary  or  the 
secondary  sector,  or  whether  they  join  a  pre-existing  enclave  economy. 

IV,  Conclusion 

In  synthesis,  I  have  presented  and  briefly  documented  two  points  among 
the  many  significant  ones  which  could  be  made  about  the  "new"  or  post  World 
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War  II  immigration  to  the  United  States.  First,  the  present  immigration 
wave,  from  Latin  America  and  elsewhere,  must  be  seen  in  the  historical 
context  provided  by  earlier  periods"  of  mass  immigration.  From  this 
vantage  point,  the  numerical  significance  of  the  present  inflow  acquires 
a  new  meaning  and  notions  like  the  "Latinamericanization  of  the  United 
States"  appear  highly  exaggerated.  The  rise  of  nativist  movements  at  present 
repeats  a  phenomenon  observed  many  times  in  the  past  and  it  is  likely  to 
produce  the  same  dismal  consequences. 

Second,  the  fate  of  immigrants  and  their  process  of  adaptation  to 
American  society  are  neither  homogenous  nor  do  they  depend  exclusively  on 
individual  traits  brought  from  the  home  country.  Three  major  modes  of 
incorporation  exist  at  present,  based  on  access  to  different  segments  of 
the  American  labor  market.  None  of  them  corresponds  to  the  ideal  typical 
sequence  outlined  by  the  conventional  assimilation  perspective.  Secondary 
sector  immigration  comes  closest  to  the  first  steps  of  the  theoretical 
assimilation  sequence,  but  the  illegal  status  of  most  immigrants  in  this 
situation  restricts  their  possibilities  for  gradual  and  successful  adaptation. 

Immigrants  incorporated  into  the  primary  labor  market  or  into  a  pre- 
existing economic  enclave  are  likely  to  face  less  social  and  economic  barriers 
durina  the  first  generation;  successive  ones  are  likely  to  adapt  successfully, 
albeit  in  different  forms.  The  most  serious  problem  associated  with  contemp- 
orary immigration  is  that  of  undocumented  immigrants  coming  to  meet  the  demand 
for  cheap  labor  in  the  secondary  sector  of  the  economy.   It  is  a  problem  which 
involves  the  immigrants  themselves,  their  children,  and  the  native  workers 
with  which  they  compete  in  this  segment  of  the  economy.  The  present  policy 
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of  legally  proscribing  but  de  facto  accepting  large-numbers  of  manual  immigrant 
workers  is  likely  to  have  severe  long-term  consequences,  in  terms  of  the 
welfare  of  American  workers,  the  chances  for  successful  adaptation  of  these 
immigrants  and  their  children,  and  the  social  and  political  stability  of  the 
regions  where  they  settle. 

The  United  States  must  face  this  challenge  by  rejecting  a  policy  based 
on  the  narrow  economic  interests  of  a  particular  class  and  by  bringing  the 
letter  of  the  law  into  line  with  its  application.   If  there  is  a  real  demand 
for  more  manual  labor,  it  should  be  met  with  a  legal  immigration  program  so 
that  the  need  of  immigrants  for  work  is  not  used  as  a  weapon  against  the 
most  needy  and  most  defenseless  American  workers.   Illegals  and 
their  families  which  have  settled  permanently  in  the  country  must  be  brought 
out  of  their  pariah  status  and  into  the  mainstream  so  that  they  and  their 
children  have  at  least  the  same  opportunities  for  adaptation  as  those  given 
to  earlier  European  immigrants.   The  injustice  perpetrated  on  native 
workers  and  on  the  immigrants  themselves ,  allowed  into  the  country  and  then 
confined  to  a  permanently  disadvantaged  position,  can  lead  to  severe  social 
and  political  unrest.  Americans  must  decide  whether  the  continuing  profit- 
ability of  certain  sectors  of  the  economy  is  worth  the  price  of  breaching 
the  rule  of  law  and  abandoning  the  goals  of  a  minimum  living  wage  and  protec- 
tion of  individual  rights  for  everyone  in  the  country. 
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Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you.  Our  last  witness  for  this  panel  is  Dr.  Leo 
Estrada,  of  the  UCLA  Graduate  School  of  Architecture  and  Urban 
Planning. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Before  Dr.  Estrada  starts,  I  would  just  like  to  say  we 
have  worked  very  closely  together  over  the  years.  In  Puerto  Rico, 
New  York,  California,  or  here  in  Washington,  I  am  always  bump- 
ing into  him.  We  had  a  hell  of  an  experience  in  1979,  1980,  and 
1981  with  the  Bureau  of  Census.  I  just  wanted  to  convey  to  him 
how  absolutely  delighted  I  am  to  see  him  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEO  ESTRADA,  UCLA  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  URBAN  PLANNING 

Dr.  Estrada.  Thank  you.  In  the  interest  of  time,  I  would  like  to 
limit  my  remarks  to  a  few  observations.  The  first  one  is  to  compli- 
ment the  Census  Bureau  on  its  presentation,  and  to  note  in  the  not 
too  distant  past  that  presentations  such  as  this  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  for  the  lack  of  information  available.  The  Census 
Bureau  has  come  a  long  way  in  this  particular  forefront  on  pre- 
senting data  on  Hispanic  Americans  in  the  United  States,  and  com- 
pliments are  given  to  the  Office  of  Racial  and  Ethnic  Statistics 
hoping  to  encourage  them  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  such  data. 

Very  briefly,  I  would  like  to  simply  say  that  the  improvements 
that  we  can  see  in  the  statistics  that  were  presented  today  were 
given  in  terms  of  national  statistics.  Many  of  the  improvements,  or 
lack  of  improvements,  are  more  apparent  when  one  looks  at  this 
information  by  regions.  The  fact  that  we  are  a  diverse  population 
requires  that  we  maintain  a  sense  of  the  regional  distribution,  and 
that  our  brothers  in  the  New  York  area  and  New  Jersey  differ  con- 
siderably from  our  brothers  in  Arizona,  or  Southern  California,  be- 
cause circumstances  in  each  case  is  quite  different.  When  we  look 
at  the  statistics,  one  of  the  things  which  we  observe  is  that  we  have 
some  things  in  common  with  other  minority  groups.  Certainly  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  female-headed  families  leads  us  to  the 
same  sort  of  issues,  which  some  people  relate  to  as  the  feminization 
of  poverty.  These  are  issues  which  are  very  general  and  which  are 
very  important,  and  which  mean  that  in  some  ways  Hispanics  and 
issues  related  to  Hispanics  persist  for  us  as  they  do  for  other 

groups. 

There  are  other  factors  which  are  quite  unique.  Spanish  lan- 
guage usage  is  one  such  factor,  persistent  lack  of  progress  and  im- 
provement in  the  educational  area  is  another,  which  require  atten- 
tion which  appears  to  be  something  more  than  just  a  matter  of 
time.  Time  doesn't  seem  to  be  taking  care  of  the  circumstances, 
and  more  needs  to  be  done. 

In  many  ways  I  am  disappointed  with  the  lack  of  improvement, 
because  when  one  looks  at  the  general  economic  context  of  the  last 
decade,  one  can  see  that  the  Southwest,  and  Florida,  where  a  great 
majority  of  Hispanics  presently  reside,  are  areas  which  have  expe- 
rienced booming  economies,  dynamic  growth,  industrial  increases 
in  manufacturing  and  high  tech  in  other  areas  of  industry  and  the 
economy.  One  would  expect  that  the  people  who  live  in  those  areas 
would  benefit  somewhat  from  these  developments.  In  fact,  when  we 
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look  at  the  unemployment  rates,  the  decrease  in  income,  when  we 
look  at  the  lower  levels  of  occupation,  we  begin  to  see  that  some  of 
these  expected  changes  have  not  indeed  occurred. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  work  that  Dr.  Waggoner, 
Portes,  and  Borjas  are  very  significant  and  they  are  looking  within 
the  population,  at  the  diversity  that  is  indeed  apparent  in  terms  of 
immigrant  status  and  other  issues,  and  looking  at  the  fact  that  the 
improvements  for  Hispanics  are  not  on  par  with  the  majority 
groups,  a  fact  that  needs  to  be  reiterated. 

To  finish  very  briefly  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we 
are  now  at  the  point  where  we  can  determine  the  economic  status 
of  Hispanics  in  the  United  States.  The  problem  now  becomes  one  of 
monitoring  to  see  whether  or  not  we  can  improve  the  educational 
status,  whether  we  can  begin  to  deal  with  the  issues  of  poverty, 
whether  the  immigrant  factor  it  affects  is  related  to  our  status 
gains  and  losses  can  be  controlled  and  analyzed  properly. 

There  are  persistent  issues  which  do  not  seem  to  go  away.  The 
values  of  a  hearing  such  as  this  is  to  understand  where  we  are, 
where  we  need  to  be,  and  to  provide  some  guidance  for  alleviating 
some  of  these  problems.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Again,  we  would  like  to  thank  each  of  our  witnesses 
for  such  excellent  presentations.  You  have  all  been  very  great. 

At  this  time  we  are  going  to  ask  questions.  I  would  like  to  start 
with  Dr.  Kincannon.  Last  week  in  the  New  York  Times  there  was 
an  article  from  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  United  States  which 
stated  in  the  1980  census  the  Mexican-American  population  is 
probably  overcounted  by  at  least  270,000  people.  Could  you  explain 
why  do  you  feel  there  was  an  overcount? 

Mr.  Kincannon.  There  was  an  overcount  mainly  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  Southern  States,  excluding  Texas;  it  was  fairly  small  in 
scale,  a  little  over  2  percent  of  the  total  Mexican-Americans  in  the 
United  States  and  much  smaller  percentage  of  all  Hispanics.  The 
misreporting  in  the  Spanish  item  apparently  occurred  in  areas 
where  there  are  few  if  any  Hispanics  and  over  the  terms  used  in 
the  census  question.  Apparently  the  phrase  Mexican-American  was 
confused  with  simply  American. 

Mrs.  Hall.  The  next  question  is  for  Dr.  Waggoner.  I  really  did 
enjoy  your  presentation.  I  got  a  lot  of  meaning  out  of  it.  Before  I 
came  to  Congress,  I  was  a  social  studies  teacher  and  I  taught  at 
Edison  School.  We  had  a  student  population  of  Mexican-Americans, 
and  Puerto  Rican-Americans,  and  Cuban-Americans.  We  had  a  bi- 
lingual education  program  as  well  as  an  education  program  with 
English  as  a  second  language,  or  some  other  strong  English  lan- 
guage teaching  element. 

Dr.  Waggoner.  The  bilingual  part  adds  instruction  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  child  in  order  that  he  can  continue  to  develop  his 
skills  in  the  other  educational  areas  at  the  same  time  he  is  learn- 
ing English.  We  have  a  lot  of  evidence  that  these  programs  are  ef- 
fective. There  has  been  some  controversy,  and  I  believe  the  after- 
noon session  will  address  this,  with  participation  of  some  of  our 
State  directors  who  are  very  much  involved  in  the  education  of  lim- 
ited-English-proficient children. 

Mrs.  Hall.  You  also  mentioned  some  language  proficiency  tests. 
Did  you  bring  any  tests  with  you  today? 
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Dr.  Waggoner.  No;  but  we  could  provide  more  information  about 
the  test  that  was  used  in  the  study.  I  should  say  the  language 
measurement  and  assessment  inventory  is  the  name  of  the  test 
that  was  used  with  the  children  in  the  children's  study  in  1978, 
and  in  the  English  proficiency  study.  This  is  not  a  test  that  diag- 
noses the  needs  of  individual  children.  It  is  designed  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  gross  numbers.  That  is  you  could  give  it  to  a 
sample  of  children  with  certain  characteristics  in  a  school  district, 
and  then  you  could  estimate  from  the  results,  that  you  have  ap- 
proximately so  many  limited-English-proficient  children  for  whom 
you  need  to  plan  a  program,  but  it  wouldn't  identify  the  specific 
children  necessarily.  It's  not  that  kind  of  a  test.  There  are  a 
number  of  tests  that  are  used.  Again,  I  think  our  State  people 
could  address  that  much  better  than  I. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Very  good.  Before  you  leave  today,  I'd  like  to  have  a 
few  minutes  to  talk  to  you  about  the  tests. 

Of  course,  I  have  a  question  for  Dr.  Borjas.  You  mentioned  that 
the  Hispanic-American  earns  an  average  of  25  percent  less  in  this 
country.  Of  course,  you  pointed  out  that  it  takes  a  period  of  years 
for  each  group  to  be  able  to  earn  in  certain  categories.  Do  you  have 
any  other  evidence  to  show  that  discrimination  could  be  a  reason 
why? 

Dr.  Borjas.  The  evidence  that  Hispanics  are  discriminated 
against  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  weaker  than  the  evidence  that 
blacks  are  discriminated  against,  simply  because  the  25-percent 
wage  differential  between  Hispanics  and  non-Hispanics,  a  large 
fraction  of  that  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Hispanics  have 
an  average  of  3  years  less  education  than  non-Hispanic  whites.  The 
Hispanics,  with  limited  skills,  a  lot  of  the  differential  between  the 
two  groups  is  accounted  for. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  New  York  City,  Congressman  Garcia. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Portes,  I  would  like  to 
start  off  with  you  if  I  may.  You  gave  a  very  interesting  statistic 
that  the  immigration  today  as  compared  to  the  turn  of  the  century 
is  a  fraction  of  what  it  was  then.  I  would  really  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  elaborate. 

Dr.  Portes.  The  main  problem,  Congressman  Garcia,  is  that  of 
course  we  do  not  have  firm  figures.  The  point  of  my  testimony  is 
that  that  component  would  have  to  be  so  large  in  order  to  equate 
the  proportion  of  the  U.S.  population  and  of  the  U.S.  labor  force 
represented  by  immigration  in  the  1920's,  that  it  is  by  all  rights 
impossible.  Clearly  the  United  States  is  today  heavily  impacted. 
This  is  a  period  of  high  immigration,  but  my  major  concerns  are 
general  in  the  mass  media  that  the  present  process  is  something 
unique  as  a  mass  invasion  from  the  Third  World,  and  in  particular, 
from  the  Latin-American.  These  historical  comparisons  are  useful 
in  pointing  out  that  indeed  we  have  high  immigration.  Indeed  the 
Hispanic  population  is  growing  very  fast,  but  it  is  still  in  no  way  as 
significant  a  proportion  of  the  Nation  as  immigrants  were  in  the 
period  of  high  immigration  before  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Garcia.  I  would  appreciate,  Dr.  Portes,  if  you  would  be  kind 
enough  to  put  some  charts  together  on  that.  That's  quite  inform- 
ative because  as  a  Hispanic  myself,  and  as  the  former  chairman  of 
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this  subcommittee,  I  will  be  frank  to  tell  you  Hispanics  are  con- 
stantly being  critized  for  what's  happening  today,  when  in  reality  I 
think  your  testimony,  which  is  backed  up  by  figures  and  statistics, 
is  that,  in  reality,  it  really  is  a  fraction  of  what's  taking  place  or 
what  has  taken  place  in  this  country.  So,  whatever  you  can  do  to 
further  that  thought  with  this  committee,  I  would  appreciate  it 
very  much. 

Dr.  Portes.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so,  and  let  me  add  briefly, 
again  to  reemphasize  there  is  evidence  from  a  series  of  studies  con- 
ducted by  anthropologists  and  sociologists  of  a  large  amount  of  cir- 
cular migration  across  the  United  States-Mexico  border,  which 
might  account  in  part  or  jives  in  with  the  testimony,  the  part  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Kincannon  today,  about  the  relatively  low  propor- 
tion that  the  foreign  born  represent  in  the  Hispanic  populations  of 
the  States  of  the  Southwest.  That  is  indeed  there  is  a  lot  of  Mexi- 
can labor  coming  in,  but  there  is  a  number  of  empirical  data  that 
point  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  circular  flow  by  and  large. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Kincannon,  I  will  tell  you  that  first  I  really  would  like  to 
congratulate  you  and  your  staff.  Tell  me  a  little  more  about  the  data 
source  regarding  your  statement  about  the  Southwest  Hispanic 
population. 

Mr.  Kincannon.  In  1980,  those  data  were  based  solely  on  the 
self-perceived  response  to  an  ethnic  question  of  the  person  fill- 
ing out  the  questionnaire  the  response  identified  the  Hispanic 
group  or  any  other  ethnic  group. 

We  did,  in  1970,  use  Spanish  surnames  as  one  of  the  means  of 
identifying  Hispanics,  but  only  in  the  five  Southwestern  States.  In 
1980,  the  primary  approach  was  entirely  based  on  self-identifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Again,  you  are  to  be  commended.  I  know  you  sit 
there  at  the  head,  but  it  is  the  people  around  you  that  make  the 
difference  whether  you  are  successful  or  whether  you  fail. 

Mr.  Kincannon.  Yes,  sir,  that's  exactly  true,  and  I  appreciate 
your  compliments  for  the  staff  and  your  help  during  the  1970's 
that  have  made  this  possible. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Dr.  Estrada,  you  always  have  a  way  of  cutting  the 
legs  out  from  under  us  Your  statement  in  the  Sunday  Times, 
which  I  don't  know  if  you  have  had  a  chance  to  see,  stated  that  the 
claim  is  dismissed  by  such  friends  of  the  Hispanic  movement  as  Dr. 
Leobardo  Estrada,  a  demographer  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  who  once  served  as  special  advisor  to  the  census  direc- 
tor, talking  about  our  political  potential.  Then  you  went  on  to  say, 
"It  sounds  good,  but  it  won't  happen.  There's  a  lot  of  exaggeration 
of  rates  of  growth.  The  leaders  are  deceiving  themselves  in  think- 
ing it  is  really  important." 

I  really  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  elabo- 
rate on  that  statement.  . 

Dr.  Estrada.  I  hadn't  seen  the  article,  but  I  did  talk  to  Mr.  Rein- 
hold  on  the  phone.  We  were  discussing  the  growth  of  the  Hispanic 
population,  and  the  significance  in  terms  of  the  next  election,  not 
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the  near  future,  or  the  far  future,  but  the  next  election,  1984.  The 
question  presented  was  the  Hispanic  population  grew  by  90-some 
percent  in  the  Southwest,  60  percent  overall  in  the  Nation,  there- 
fore can  we  expect  the  voter  registration  will  increase  by  at  least 
that  amount,  and  thus  exert  that  influence  over  the  voting  results. 

My  response  was  that  no  it  would  not  be,  and  that  we  couldn't 
expect  it  to  be  because  a  great  deal  of  the  growth  that  we  observed 
came  from  fertility  which  means  that  children  will  not  be  eligible 
to  vote  for  at  least  18  years.  Another  part  of  it  comes  from  immi- 
gration. While  these  are  mostly  in  young  adults  who  are  eligible  by 
age  to  vote,  they  would  not  be  eligible  through  citizenship  as  legal 
residents.  Therefore,  the  growth  that  we  are  expecting  in  voting  is 
not  going  to  be  quite  as  dramatic  as  some  people  would  hope  it 
would  be.  The  near  future,  however,  is  quite  a  different  story,  as  I 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Reinhold. 

Mr.  Garcia.  That  was  not  in  the  quote. 

Dr.  Estrada.  Well,  you  know  how  quotes  go.  I  do  think  though 
the  next  election,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind,  as  I  point  out  to 
people,  that  we  only  comprise  6  percent  of  the  national  population. 
If  you  turn  it  around,  you  are  talking  about  94  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation being  non-Hispanic,  that's  much  more  impressive.  What's 
more  important  is  where  we  are  concentrated.  We  are  concentrated 
in  States  which  are,  as  they  say,  a  "toss-up"  in  terms  of  the  elec- 
tions. Therefore,  the  aggregate  vote  that  Hispanics  will  contribute 
to  the  State  as  a  whole  will  make  a  difference.  It  will  make  less  of 
a  difference  in  some  of  the  local  elections  because  of  the  lack  of  eli- 
gible votes  at  this  point  and  time. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  difference  between  what 
we  can  expect  in  the  next  election  1984,  and  what  we  can  expect  in 
the  near  future.  Even  the  most  conservative  estimates  we  have 
would  indicate  that  there  will  be  approximately  200,000  young  His- 
panics turning  to  the  age  of  18  every  year  for  the  next  20  years. 
That's  very  impressive.  If  we  can  register  to  vote  even  a  significant 
fraction  of  that  group,  we  will  improve  our  potential  in  voting  dra- 
matically over  time;  but  in  the  short  run  most  of  our  growth  is  de- 
pendent upon  other  factors  such  as  increased  registration. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us  today. 

Dr.  Borjas,  I  think  you  may  have  put  your  foot  into  something 
here,  and  I  would  like  to  get  your  comments  on  it.  We  are  going  to 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  dig  your  way  out  of  it. 

That  is  as  it  deals  with  women.  You  said  that  the  influx  of  white 
women  into  the  labor  market  may  have  diminished  Hispanic  earn- 
ings. 

Dr.  Borjas.  Black  earnings. 

Mr.  Garcia.  May  have  diminished  Hispanic  earnings.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  be  open  and  honest 
with  each  other,  and  I  would  not  like  a  statement  like  that.  It  is  a 
very  powerful  statement.  You  come  to  us  as  a  person  who  has  done 
this  research,  and  as  a  person  who  in  reality  is  an  authority.  I 
would  really  truly  appreciate  it  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to 
elaborate  as  it  relates  to  white  women  and  relates  to  minority 
males. 

Dr.  Borjas.  My  research  in  using  the  1970  census  was  that  in 
those  labor  markets  where  women  entered  in  large  numbers,  male 
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earnings  usually  dropped  and  so  did  male  employment.  Young 
black  male  earnings  and  young  black  male  employment  was  the 
one  most  affected  by  it.  So  that's  what  I  meant  to  say  in  my  state- 
ment. As  a  result  of  the  entrance  of  women,  it  was  not  really  His- 
panics  that  contributed  to  the  worsening  conditions  of  black  youth, 
but  it  was  instead  the  large  number  of  women  entering  the  labor 
market  in  the  last  20  or  30  years. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Can  you  give  me  some  idea  of  what  labor  markets 
and  specific  geographic  areas  of  the  country  we  are  dealing  with? 

Dr.  Borjas.  I  don't  have  the  data  in  front  of  me,  but  usually 
Northeastern  cities  where  women  are  in  very  large  numbers. 
That's  where  you  observe  that  black,  particularly  black  youth  em- 
ployment conditions,  worsened  tremendously. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Any  specific  documentations? 

Dr.  Borjas.  It  was  just  on  the  average.  I  have  to  admit  that  I  was 
really  looking,  when  I  did  my  research,  that  it  was  Hispanic  immi- 
gration that  affected  on  blacks  in  a  negative  way,  but  I've  done  it 
with  two  data  sets  and  it's  just  not  in  the  data.  What  I  did  come  up 
with  was  the  women  results.  It's  a  very  strong  result,  and  other  in- 
dividuals have  conducted  some  research  on  how  the  entering  of 
women  has  affected  labor  markets,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  grow- 
ing concensus  that  indeed  something  negative  has  happened  as  a 
result  of  that. 

Mr.  Garcia.  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  there  is  any  addi- 
tional information  you  could  give  us  on  that  particular  subject. 

Dr.  Borjas.  I'll  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  Garcia.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mrs.  Hall.  I  have  a  question  for  Dr.  Estrada.  When  you  were  the 
assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  you  testified 
before  this  committee.  At  that  time  you  discussed  the  importance 
of  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  census  form. 

In  your  opinion,  how  do  the  American  people  perceive  the  confi- 
dentiality of  the  census  form? 

Dr.  Estrada.  The  perception  of  the  public  is  actually  fairly  good. 
I  use  several  indicators,  the  fact  that  people  did  respond  to  the 
census  form  without  questioning,  without  being  reluctant  I  guess  is 
a  way  to  put  the  answer.  I  think  it's  important  to  realize  it  cost  us 
most  of  our  time  and  energy  to  get  that  other  15  percent,  and  I 
think  a  large  proportion  of  those  nonresponses  had  to  do  with  a 
certain  amount  of  fear.  We  were  convinced  that  if  we  could  inform 
people,  if  we  could  give  them  enough  information,  that  we  would 
be  able  to  convince  them  of  the  confidentiality  of  the  census,  and  I 
think  that's  why  such  an  effort  was  put  into  promotion — in  trying 
to  get  across  the  message  about  the  census. 

In  all  honesty,  I  think  the  attitude  the  people  have  about  the 
agency  has  changed  over  a  period  of  time,  and  one  of  those  atti- 
tudes which  affects  our  results  and  affects  us  as  a  whole  is  the  fact 
people  aren't  really  sure,  or  not  as  certain  as  they  used  to  be,  so  all 
we  can  really  do  is  continue  to  uphold  the  law  that  we  have  and 
continue  to  provide  information  to  those  who  have  questions  about 
it.  I  don't  have  any  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  are  working  with  a 
current  which  is  working  against  us. 

Mrs.  Hall.  I  would  like  to  yield  to  Mr.  Garcia. 
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Mr.  Garcia.  One  of  the  problems  we  had  during  the  1980  census 
was  the  question  of  confidentiality.  Time  goes  by  quickly,  and  next 
year  you  are  going  to  have  to  start  preparing  for  the  precensus 
series  and  surveys  in  1985.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear,  for  the 
record,  that  I'd  like  to  get  some  specific  answers  from  either  you, 
or  you,  Dr.  Kincannon.  I  believe  you  had  a  chart  dealing  with  the 
births  of  children  who  were  born  of  undocumented  persons.  Or 
maybe  that  was  one  of  the  slides  that  you  had. 

Mr.  Kincannon.  Total  undocumented  persons  included  in  the 
census. 

Mr.  Garcia.  I  want  to  be  very  clear  that  nobody  misinterprets 
when  you  talk  about  confidentiality  on  the  statistics,  and  whether 
the  census  in  any  way  violated  that  trust. 

Mr.  Kincannon.  That's  a  very,  very  important  point,  and  I 
thank  you  for  bringing  that  out.  That  confidentiality  is  very  strict- 
ly construed  in  the  law  and  in  practice  in  the  Census  Bureau.  No 
personal  information  reported  in  the  census  under  the  authority  of 
title  13  of  the  Census  Code  are  shared  with  any  other  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Let  me  interrupt  you.  Where  do  we  get  the  informa- 
tion documented? 

Mr.  Kincannon.  That's  our  estimate  of  undocumented  aliens 
counted  in  the  census. 

Mr.  Garcia.  So  the  key  word  is  estimate? 

Mr.  Kincannon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garcia.  I  don't  want  anybody  to  misunderstand.  This  is  the 
view  of  the  census  in  the  best  way  they  could  determine  that  these 
are  estimates  and  not  facts. 

Mr.  Kincannon.  That's  correct.  We  think  it  is  a  valid  estimate, 
but  it  is  only  an  estimate  of  the  undocumented  aliens  counted  in 
the  census,  and  it  was  derived  not  by  direct  question  or  dealing 
with  individual  records  because  we  are  not  able  to  identify  specific 
individuals  as  being  legally  or  illegally  in  the  country.  Rather,  the 
estimate  deals  with  statistical  aggregates  only,  in  particular  the 
number  of  noncitizens  who  reported  in  the  census.  Subtracted  from 
that  is  total  figures  on  legal  aliens  derived  from  alien  registration 
data  compiled  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  It  is 
simply  the  residual  of  that  mathematical  calculation. 

Mr.  Garcia.  You  were  a  little  more  specific  dealing  with  those 
Mexican  backgrounds  than  any  other  group.  Why? 

Mr.  Kincannon.  I  think  it  was  the  largest  single  component  of 
the  group  is  why  I  mentioned  it. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Just  so  the  record  is  clear,  Madam  Chair,  I  would 
hate  now  in  1983  to  have  anybody  think  for  one  moment  that  the 
trust  was  violated. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Again,  we  wish  to  thank  each  of  our  witnesses  for 
coming  today,  and  for  sharing  so  much  knowledge  with  us.  We  are 
very  grateful  for  your  presence  and  your  participation.  At  this 
time,  the  Chair  is  going  to  call  a  5-minute  recess  and  we  are  going 
to  dismiss  our  panel  of  witnesses  and  prepare  to  call  the  next 
panel. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:35  p.m.,  a  recess  was  taken.] 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION 


Mrs.  Hall.  At  this  time  we  will  resume  our  hearing,  and  we 
would  like  to  welcome  our  panel  of  witnesses  at  this  time.  We  have 
Dr.  Gloria  Zamora,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Bilin- 
gual Education;  Dr.  Carmen  Perez  of  the  bureau  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion in  New  York  State  University;  Dr.  Guillermo  Lopez,  director 
of  California  State  Department  of  Education;  Dr.  Keith  Baker, 
editor,  "Bilingual  Education:  A  Reappraisal  of  Federal  Policy" 
book;  Dr.  Adriana  De  Kanter,  also  an  editor  of  the  "Bilingual  Edu- 
cation: A  Reappraisal  of  Federal  Policy"  book;  and  my  former  boss 
and  also  a  former  State  legislator  in  Indiana  as  well  as  the 
former  Lake  County,  Ind.  auditor,  and  Lake  County,  Ind.  sher- 
iff, and  at  the  present  time  the  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Chi- 
cago/Indiana Public  School  System,  and  a  great  educator,  Dr.  Jose 
Arredondo.  Of  course  we  have  Dr.  Amalio  Madrieno,  and  I  apolo- 
gize if  I  do  not  pronounce  the  last  name  properly — representing 
MALDEF. 

I  have  been  joined  by  two  other  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
Congressman  Martinez  of  California,  and  Congressman  Corrada  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  extend  the  opportunity  to  the  newly 
arrived  Congressmen  to  speak,  and  then  we  will  hear  from  our 
panel  of  witnesses.  Let's  hear  from  Congressman  Martinez. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN  MATTHEW  MARTINEZ 

Mr.  Martinez.  First  of  all,  thank  you  for  your  attendance  here 
today.  We  know  you  are  all  interested  in  the  subject  matter.  I  am 
here  to  listen  and  learn.  I  have  my  own  concepts  on  the  importance 
of  bilingual  education  for  the  people  I  represent.  This  will  reaffirm 
some  of  those  things  I  believe  in,  and  probably  discount  some  con- 
cepts. I  hope  you  affirm  more  than  disaffirm  the  things  I  believe. 
Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Next  we  will  hear  from  Congressman  Corrada  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

Mr.  Corrada.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  thank  Chairwoman 
Hall  for  her  cooperation  in  holding  this  series  of  hearings  entitled 
"The  Hispanic  Population:  Demographic  and  Issue  Profile,"  and  for 
allowing  the  close  examination  of  a  wide  series  of  issues  affecting 
the  Hispanic  community.  I  certainly  welcome  all  of  you,  the  wit- 
nesses, for  appearing  before  this  subcommittee  today. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I 
have  long  been  involved  in  the  fight  to  bring  equity  to  Hispanics  in 
employment,  education,  and  social  welfare  programs.  Hispanic  un- 
employment looms  as  perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  challenges 
for  our  people,  as  shown  by  the  August  1983  level  of  12.9  percent, 
or  790,000  unemployed  persons  out  of  work  force  of  6,134,000.  The 
roots  of  this  disproportionate  employment  figures  are  not  clear  cut. 
A  recent  study  by  the  National  Committee  for  Employment  Policy 
stated  that  a  lack  of  fluency  in  English  is  a  major  source  of  the 
labor  market  difficulties  faced  by  Hispanics.  For  this  reason,  bilin- 
gual education  takes  on  a  central  importance  for  the  economic 
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future  of  our  people.  Bilingual  education  sets  out  participation  in 
funded  programs  with  those  of  limited  proficiency  in  English  lan- 
guage skills  needed  for  success  in  schools.  The  target  group  under 
title  VII  consists  of  approximately  3.6  million  school  aged  children 
whose  home  language  and  background  are  other  than  English,  and 
who  are  limited  in  the  speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and  writ- 
ing in  English  needed  in  obtaining  an  education.  Although  local 
school  districts  and  States  are  making  an  effort,  schools  in  general 
are  not  meeting  the  needs  of  limited  English  proficiency  children. 
Only  about  one-third  of  about  2.6  million  children  age  5  to  13  iden- 
tified in  the  1978  study  are  receiving  either  bilingual  education  or 
English  as  a  second  language  instruction  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  This  means  that  1,800,000  children  currently  go 
without  any  bilingual  aid  at  all  and  are  left  to  sink  or  swim  in  an 
educational  system  based  on  a  language  they  do  not  understand. 

The  Federal  Bilingual  Education  Act  is  due  to  expire  in  1984.  Ef- 
forts will  begin  to  better  understand  the  current  system,  and  to 
learn  how  the  act  might  improve  success  in  the  field  of  bilingual 
education.  We  are  already  holding  public  hearings  in  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  on  this  subject  matter,  and  I  believe  on  the 
occasion  of  this  week  that  we  are  celebrating,  it  is  very  important 
and  helpful  that  this  subcommittee  is  holding  this  important  hear- 
ing. I  want  to  thank  Chairwoman  Hall  for  her  excellent  contribu- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  your  remarks. 

At  this  time  we  will  hear  from  our  first  witness,  Dr.  Zamora. 

STATEMENT  OF  GLORIA  ZAMORA,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Zamora.  Thank  you.  I  am  Gloria  Zamora  from  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  I  have  been  an  educator  for  more  than  25  years,  and  I  am  cur- 
rently president  of  the  National  Association  for  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion. I  want  to  commend  you,  Representative  Hall,  for  scheduling 
these  hearings  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week.  At  the  same  time  I  want  to  commend  you  and  your  staff  for 
identifying  bilingual  education  as  a  policy  issue  of  particular  im- 
portance to  the  Hispanic  community. 

Although  Hispanics  have  always  valued  education,  the  educa- 
tional community  has  not  always  valued  Hispanics.  Historically, 
Hispanics  have  been  excluded  from  our  Nation's  schools  and  have 
been  denied  the  benefits  of  an  effective  education. 

I  will  leave  to  other  witnesses  today  the  grim  chore  of  describing 
in  detail  the  discriminatory  and  neglectful  practices  which  com- 
pelled Congress  to  pass  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  15  years  ago.  It 
suffices  to  say  that  many  of  these  practices  involved  the  rejection 
of  Hispanic  students  because  of  their  atypical  language  and  cultur- 
al background. 

The  goals  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  are  fundamental.  Title 
VII  is  meant  to  help  language-minority  students  learn  English; 
learn  subject  matter  skills  and  content;  develop  a  positive  self-con- 
cept; and  complete  schooling. 

To  accomplish  these  fundamental  objectives,  title  VII  helps  State 
and  local  education  agencies  develop  instructional  programs  which 
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use  both  English  and  the  student's  native  language.  The  simplicity 
and  straight-forwardness  of  title  VII's  objectives  belie  the  enormity 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  as  well  as  the  work  which  must  be 
accomplished  through  the  Bilingual  Education  Act. 

I  was  a  first  grade  teacher  in  one  of  the  first  bilingual  programs 
in  Texas.  This  program  was  an  experimental  program  which  pre- 
dated enactment  of  title  VII.  I  should  tell  you  that  establishment  of 
this  experimental  program  required  a  waiver  of  a  1918  Texas  law 
which  prohibited  the  use  in  school  of  any  language  other  than  Eng- 
lish. This  law  was  subsequently  repealed. 

My  colleagues  and  I  in  the  experimental  program  struggled  with- 
out curriculum  materials,  without  tests  and  measurements  to  guide 
us,  and  with  little  special  training  for  the  task  at  hand.  We  did  the 
best  with  what  we  had  knowing  that  we  could  do  much  better  than 
had  been  done,  and,  indeed,  we  could  do  no  worse.  Our  confidence 
and  efforts  were  rewarded  with  success;  our  students  gained  aca- 
demically. 

Because  of  my  involvement  in  a  pre-title  VII  bilingual  program,  I 
appreciate  the  importance  of  Federal  support.  Despite  the  limited 
amount  of  money  appropriated  for  title  VII,  the  program  has 
brought  about  a  quantum  increase  in  our  ability  to  provide  effec- 
tive instructional  programs  to  language-minority  students. 

As  a  result  of  title  VII,  a  growing  but  still  small  number  of  His- 
panic students  are  being  taught  by  teachers  who  have  received  pro- 
fessional preparation  to  teach  language-minority  students.  These 
teachers  use  well-designed  texts  and  materials  to  instruct  their  stu- 
dents, and  employ  increasingly  accurate  tests  to  measure  student 
educational  needs  and  progress. 

Despite  their  newness,  the  bilingual  programs  made  possible  by 
title  VII  are  improving  the  educational  opportunities  and  outcomes 
for  Hispanic  youth. 

Because  of  the  institution  of  bilingual  programs,  Hispanic  stu- 
dents in  many  school  districts  are  for  the  first  time  effectively 
learning  English  and  essential  subject  matter  skills.  Students  in  bi- 
lingual programs  consistently  stay  in  school  longer  and  attend 
school  more  regularly.  In  many  districts,  the  establishment  of  a  bi- 
lingual education  program  has  resulted  in  a  dramatic  decline  in 
discipline  problems,  and  even  more  commonly,  in  the  rate  of  false 
placement  of  language-minority  students  in  special  education 
classes  and  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded.  As  a  result  of  im- 
proved educational  preparation  and  enhanced  self-image,  more  His- 
panic students  are  seeking  postsecondary  instruction  than  ever 
before. 

One  of  the  reasons,  or  maybe  I  should  say  ways,  in  which  bilin- 
gual education  has  improved  the  educational  attainment  of  His- 
panic students  is  parental  involvement.  A  study  recently  released 
by  Columbia  University  noted  that  "many  critics  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation fear  that  the  programs  will  hinder  the  integration  of  minor- 
ity groups  into  American  society  and  eventually  foster  cultural  and 
political  separatist  movements."  The  study  concluded,  however, 
that  ''our  research  indicates  that  parents  become  more  involved  in 
their  schools  and  community — more  integrated  into  the  education- 
al and  political  system  on  local,  State,  and  national  levels — when 
their  children  are  enrolled  in  bilingual  programs." 
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The  political  popularity  of  bilingual  education  in  the  Hispanic 
community  is  testimony  to  its  effectiveness.  Yet,  because  of  its  po- 
litical popularity,  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  has  become  the 
target  of  narrow  interest  groups  who  oppose  social  change  and 
reform. 

Coincident  with  the  Reagan  administration's  taking  office  the 
Heritage  Foundation  issued  a  report  entitled  "Mandate  for  Leader- 
ship" setting  forth  a  blueprint  for  "Policy  Management  in  a 
Conservative  Administration."  While  the  Heritage  Foundation  rec- 
ommended abolition  of  most  Federal  education  programs  as  well  as 
the  education  department,  it  focused  special  attention  on  two  pro- 
grams— ESEA  title  VII  and  the  women's  educational  equity  pro- 
gram— as  programs  which  must  be  immediately  eliminated.  Why 
should  these  programs  be  eliminated?  Because,  to  quote  the  report, 
"they  are  at  present  being  used  as  captive  vehicles  by  groups  of 
ideological  militants." 

Madam  Chairperson,  the  Heritage  Foundation  could  not  have 
been  more  right.  The  supporters  of  bilingual  education  like  the 
supporters  of  WEEA  are  ideological  militants;  we  militantly  believe 
in  the  American  ideology  of  equal  opportunity.  For  this  we  have  no 
apology,  for  this  we  are  proud. 

Despite  the  absurdity  of  the  Heritage  Foundation  report,  "Man- 
date for  Leadership"  has  influenced  the  Reagan  administration's 
policy  toward  title  VII.  Although  the  administration  failed  to  carry 
out  the  Heritage  Foundation's  primary  recommendation  that  title 
VII  be  eliminated  through  a  block-grant  scheme,  it  has  succeeded 
in  slashing  the  level  of  funding  for  bilingual  education. 

The  title  VII  authorization  level  has  been  cut  from  $400  to  $139 
million,  and  more  than  110,000  students  have  been  dropped  from 
the  basic  grant  program.  Last  year,  again  this  year,  the  Reagan  ad- 
minstration  has  proposed  further  budget  cuts — to  $94.5  million. 
Such  an  amount  would  serve  approximately  120,000  students — 
slightly  more  than  one-third  the  number  of  students  served  in 
fiscal  year  1980  under  the  basic  grant  programs.  These  cuts  have 
been  made  and  proposed  despite  the  finding  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  Terrel  H.  Bell,  that  "schools  in  general  are  not  meeting 
the  needs  of  limited  English  proficient  children."  These  cuts  have 
been  made  and  proposed  despite  the  fact  that  the  population  of  stu- 
dents who  need  title  VII  services  is  growing  twice  as  fast  as  the 
general  school  age  population. 

But  the  attack  on  bilingual  education  involves  more  than  money; 
indeed,  it  goes  to  the  very  essence  of  title  VII — bilingual  instruc- 
tion. Last  year,  subordinate  education  department  staff  who  are 
witnesses  here  today,  released  a  draft  report  which  purported  to 
assess  the  relative  effectiveness  of  "transitional  bilingual  educa- 
tion" as  compared  with  other  special  programs  for  language-minor- 
ity students. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  identify  the  glaring  problems  with 
this  staff  report,  in  terms  of  its  design,  substance,  or  methodology. 
Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  certain  public 
materials  and  correspondence  regarding  the  report. 

Although  Secretary  Bell  has  publicly  disclaimed  the  so-called 
Baker/ de  Kanter  report  as  an  official  Education  Department 
report,  it  is  clear  that  the  report  has  influenced  the  administra- 
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tion's  proposals  to  amend  title  VII.  It  has  also  been  cited  by  several 
Members  of  Congress. 

Although  the  Baker/de  Kanter  report  provided  impetus  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Reagan  administration  to  amend  ESEA  title  VII,  the 
administration's  proposed  legislation  goes  even  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  flawed  reports.  The  central  finding  of  the  report — a  finding 
that  is  more  misleading  than  fallacious — was  that  "transitional  bi- 
lingual education"  programs — the  kind  of  program  authorized 
under  title  VII — were  not  "uniformly  effective"  for  all  limited  Eng- 
lish proficient  students. 

From  this  finding,  opponents  of  bilingual  education  have  fash- 
ioned a  set  of  amendments — ironically  called  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Improvement  Act — which  would  literally  destroy  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act.  Among  other  things,  the  administration's  amend- 
ments would  further  reduce  the  level  of  title  VII  authorization,  re- 
strict student  eligibility,  and  impose  an  inflexible  limit  on  the  du- 
ration of  a  school  districts  participation  in  the  title  VII  program. 
But  most  importantly,  the  proposed  amendments  would  eliminate 
the  current  flexible  requirement  that  a  child's  native  language  as 
well  as  English  be  used  in  title  VII  programs.  In  other  words,  title 
VII  money  could  be  used  for  monolingual  instructional  programs. 

As  Congressman  Ed  Towns  noted  in  his  statement  to  the  Elemen- 
tary, Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education  Subcommittee: 

Elimination  of  the  current  requirement  concerning  the  use  of  a  child's  native  lan- 
guage totally  abdicates  the  Federal  Government's  responsibility  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  the  appropriate  use  of  its  funds.  Title  VII  is  neither  a  mandate  nor  an  enti- 
tlement program.  If  school  districts  do  not  want  to  use  native  language  instruction 
then  they  do  not  have  to  apply  for  title  VII  funds  ....  The  Federal  Government, 
however,  should  not  loosen  educational  standards  which  can  only  result  in  a  dim- 
inution of  equal  educational  opportunity  for  LEP  students. 

Let  us  be  perfectly  clear.  There  can  be  no  bilingual  education 
without  native  language  instruction.  If  this  Congress  were  to  ap- 
prove the  administration's  amendments,  they  must,  at  the  very 
least,  have  the  courage  and  decency  to  change  the  title  of  the  Bilin- 
gual Education  Act.  My  humble  suggestion  would  be  the  Discredit- 
ed Educational  Practices  Act.  Such  a  title  would  aptly  describe  the 
kinds  of  programs  which  it  would  support. 

I  trust  that  Congress  will  not  reverse  Federal  policy,  and  that  it 
will  not  allocate  scarce  resources  for  monolingual  education  pro- 
grams which  ignore  the  very  special  needs  and  resources  of  stu- 
dents who  are  linguistically  and  culturally  atypical.  My  trust  in 
Congress  is  based  on  the  belief  that  you  and  your  colleagues,  like 
the  citizens  you  represent,  are  unwilling  to  reverse  progress  or  to 
recommit  the  errors  of  the  past. 

I  also  hope  that  the  recent  statements  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  to  Hispanic  audiences  regarding  their  support  for  bilin- 
gual education  affects  the  administration's  policies  toward  bilin- 
gual education.  The  President's  desire  to  depoliticize  this  issue 
could  be  accomplished  if  Education  Department  staff  would  focus 
on  improving  rather  than  destroying  bilingual  programs. 

As  a  bilingual  educator,  I  am  all  too  aware  of  the  shortcomings 
of  title  VII.  Indeed,  much  additional  research  is  needed.  The 
needed  research  is  not  of  the  pseudo-scientific  type  that  examines 
meaningless  program  labels  like  "TBE,"  "ESL,"  or  "immersion;" 
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rather  the  needed  research  must  focus  on  what  types  of  bilingual 
education  programs  are  being  implemented,  and  what  kinds  of  pro- 
grams work  for  what  kinds  of  students  under  what  conditions. 

Further  research  on  bilingual  education  must  not  commit  the 
fallacy  of  universal  treatment  which  equates  bilingual  education  as 
a  concept  with  bilingual  education  as  a  treatment.  Bilingual  educa- 
tion, as  implemented  in  this  country,  is  not  a  treatment  of  the  sort 
contemplated  in  a  pure  research  design.  Rather,  bilingual  educa- 
tion is  an  educational  approach — simply  involving  the  use  of  two 
languages — which  is  operationalized  in  diverse  classroom  treat- 
ments. Instead  of  asking  the  irrelevant  question  of  whether  bilin- 
gual education  works,  we  must  examine  the  real  life  variables 
which  determine  the  effectiveness  of  this  or  any  other  educational 
program. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  few  thoughts  about 
the  future  direction  of  bilingual  education  policy  in  this  country. 

Virtually  every  major  report  on  American  education  has  identi- 
fied the  scarcity  of  foreign  language  programs  as  a  fundamental 
problem  of  our  schools.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  mounting  evi- 
dence that  the  Nation's  future  is  threatened — economically,  diplo- 
matically, and  militarily — by  our  inability  to  communicate  with 
most  of  the  world's  people — people  who  use  a  language  other  than 
English. 

Bilingual  education  has  the  potential  for  helping  to  improve  our 
national  communications  capability.  I  say,  has  the  potential  since 
most  bilingual  education  programs,  in  fact,  the  only  programs  au- 
thorized under  title  VII,  are  transitional  in  nature.  Quite  honestly, 
the  concept  transitional  bilingual  education  is  the  result  of  a  politi- 
cal compromise  between  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  bilingual 
education. 

Like  most  compromises,  the  transitional  provision  in  the  Bilin- 
gual Education  Act  is  far  from  ideal.  This  provision  has  resulted  in 
the  premature  exiting  of  thousands  of  children— a  practice  which 
denies  them  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  English  language 
skills  to  the  fullest.  Additionally,  this  practice  does  not  promote  the 
full  development  of  a  child's  native  language  skills— skills  which 
are  not  only  a  scarce  commodity  in  this  country,  but  important  in 
their  own  right  and  which  have  also  been  shown  to  be  directly  and 
positively  associated  with  English  language  acquisition. 

Madam  Chairperson,  those  of  us  who  are  culturally  and  linguisti- 
cally atypical  in  this  society,  and  those  of  us  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  bilingual  feel  that  we  have  reached  a  point  in  time 
when  it  is  no  longer  in  our  self-interest,  nor  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  country,  to  disassociate  ourselves  from  our  native  language  or 
culture. 

Bilingualism,  indeed  multilingualism,  is  both  possible  and  patri- 
otic. America's  linguistic  and  cultural  resources — the  richest  but 
least  developed  in  the  world— should  and  can  be  expanded  through 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  bilingual  education.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Mrs.  Hall.  We  thank  you  so  very  much.  It's  a  very  good  presen- 
tation. Very  well  stated. 

Our  next  witness  will  be  Dr.  Carmen  Perez  of  the  bureau  of  bi- 
lingual education,  New  York  State  University. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CARMEN  PEREZ,  CHIEF,  BUREAU  OF  BILINGUAL 

EDUCATION,  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Dr.  Perez.  Thank  you.  My  name  is  Carmen  Perez,  and  I  am  chief 
of  the  bilingual  education  of  the  New  York  State  Education  De- 
partment. I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  present  testimony  on  bilin- 
gual education  as  we  celebrate  Hispanic  Heritage  Week. 

I  am  especially  pleased  and  proud  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that 
Hispanic  educators  have  assumed  some  very  critical  leadership  po- 
sitions in  education  in  New  York  State.  For  example,  to  name  just 
a  few,  the  chancellor  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New 
York  is  Anthony  Alvarado,  the  vice  president  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  is  Miguel  Martinez,  the  chairperson  of  the  edu- 
cation committee  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly  is  Jose  Serrano, 
and  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  the  Office  of  General  Educa- 
tion in  the  New  York  State  Education  Department  is  Maria  Ra- 
mirez. I  feel  good  about  these  individual  accomplishments  because 
they  reflect  positive  growth  for  the  community  and  portray  a  won- 
derful success  story. 

However,  in  spite  of  much  progress,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to 
be  done  as  we  strive  to  improve  education  for  thousands  of  stu- 
dents in  our  schools  who  come  from  homes  where  language  other 
than  English  is  spoken.  Mv  dream,  my  personal  dream  for  the 
future,  is  that  some  day  our  bilingualism  will  be  viewed  not  as  a 
liability,  but  as  the  national  asset  that  it  truly  is. 

In  1981-82,  the  year  for  which  we  have  the  most  recent  data, 
Hispanic  students  constituted  12  percent  of  the  total  student  popu- 
lation in  New  York  State.  Of  those,  22  percent  were  identified  as 
limited  English  proficient — LEP — and  92  percent  of  these  received 
some  form  of  bilingual  education  funded  by  State  and/or  Federal 
funds,  with  21  percent  provided  services  through  ESEA  title  VII — 
I'll  report  more  on  these  programs  later  in  this  testimony — Al- 
though Spanish-speakers  constitute  our  largest  LEP  population, 
title  VII  bilingual  education  programs  in  our  State  were  also 
funded  in  English  and  Arabic  (1),  Cambodian  (1),  Chinese  (13),  Farsi 
(1),  French/Creol  (20),  Greek  (8),  Hebrew  (2),  Japanese  (1),  Italian 
(21),  Korean  (2),  Mohawk  (3),  Portuguese  (1),  Russian  (6),  Seneca  (2), 
Veitnamese  (6),  and  Yiddish  (3).  Through  our  State  programs  we 
provide  services  to  over  100,000  LEP  students  from  over  73  differ- 
ent language  backgrounds. 

In  my  testimony  today,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  what  I  think 
are  four  critical  issues  on  bilingual  education,  and  that  would  be 
summarizing  my  text.  The  first  of  this  is  the  continued  use  of  limit- 
ed or  faulty  information  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  bilingual 
education  program,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  story  that  I 
recently  heard  an  edited  version,  which  I  think  kind  of  demon- 
strates the  point  that  I  would  like  to  make. 

Three  men  who  were  blindfolded  and  asked  to  describe  a  camel 
by  just  touching  it.  By  the  way,  this  story  is  also  told  about  an  ele- 
phant, but  I  don't  dare  use  that  image  in  these  halls  today.  Each 
man  examined  a  portion  of  the  animal  and  naturally  generalized 
his  findings  to  describe  the  whole  animal.  One  man  touched  the 
tail  which  reminded  him  of  a  rope  and  declared  that,  "Based  on  my 
personal  analysis,  the  camel  looks  like  a  snake."  The  second  man 
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felt  the  humps  which  reminded  him  of  mountains.  He  argued  that 
the  first  man  was  wrong,  and  tried  to  convince  the  third  man  that 
what  they  had  in  front  of  them  was  a  monster  with  two  bodies.  The 
third  man,  however,  felt  the  camel's  legs  and  said,"They  feel  like 
walking  sticks."  He  told  the  other  two  that  they  were  wrong,  and 
on  the  basis  of  his  personal  evaluation  he  issued  a  national  report 
declaring  that  the  camel  is  a  very  skinny  animal  which  must  look 
like  a  stork.  Obviously,  each  had  described  the  camel  based  on  that 
little  section  that  he  had  examined,  had  filtered  the  findings 
through  his  own  personal  biases,  and  yet  each  was  totally  con- 
vinced of  his  accuracy,  although  it  wasn't  until  the  blindfolds  were 
removed  that  they  saw  the  total  camel. 

We  still  have  many  bindfolds  to  remove  from  persons  issuing  na- 
tional reports  on  bilingual  education  programs  after  having  exam- 
ined only  a  portion  of  "the  camel,"  with  some  of  these  reports 
based  on  only  second-  even  third-hand  information.  And  this  brings 
me  to  the  second  issue,  which  is  the  continuing  misuse  and  misun- 
derstanding of  the  term  "bilingual  education." 

In  spite  of  15  years  of  defining,  explaining,  researching  and  eval- 
uating, a  critical  issue  in  bilingual  education  continues  to  be  the 
failure  of  its  critics  to  understand  what  bilingual  education  is  de- 
signed to  do  for  LEP  students. 

Bilingual  education,  and  I  will  continue  to  repeat  it,  is  a  total 
educational  program  which  uses  English  and  the  students'  native 
language  to  help  LEP  students  progress  alongside  their  non-LEP 
peers.  It  affords  the  LEP  students  the  same  opportunities  for  learn- 
ing, and  for  academic  advancement  as  those  provided  their  non- 
LEP  peers,  and  does  this  by  using  both  the  native  language  and 
English  until  the  students  are  no  longer  limited  in  their  ability  to 
learn  through  English. 

The  third  issue  that  I  would  like  to  discuss  is  what  seems  to  be 
the  blind  acceptance  of  negative  statements  about  bilingual  educa- 
tion. More  positive  statements  frequently  go  unrecognized. 

Recently  I  had  the  privilege  of  presenting  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  against  the  proposed  Bilingual 
Education  Improvement  Act.  A  committee  member  supporting  the 
proposed  amendments  cited  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Task 
Force  report  and  quoted  Diane  Ravitch,  a  member  of  the  task  force 
in  support  of  his  position.  Hoping  to  clarify  some  of  the  issues 
raised  by  this  report,  I  invited  Dr.  Robert  Wood,  chairperson  of  the 
task  force,  to  make  a  presentation  on  the  report  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Albany  with  my  staff  and  a  group  of  educators  from  the  North- 
east. 

Dr.  Wood,  as  you  may  know,  is  a  former  superintendent  of  the 
Boston  School  System  where  he  helped  implement  a  very  success- 
ful bilingual  education  program.  Dr.  Wood  was  questioned  by  the 
audience  on  several  issues,  but  the  most  serious  of  which  being 
that  statements  in  the  report  are  being  used  out  of  context  in  the 
campaign  against  bilingual  education.  Dr.  Wood  expressed  his  deep 
concern  over  this  misuse  and  explained  that  the  task  force  did  not 
and  I  quote,  "intend  to  deal  with  pedogogy  or  any  of  the  particu- 
lars of  one  program  or  another."  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  task 
force  had  wanted  to  make  a  simple  declarative  statement  that: 
"We  did  not  think  that  any  child  in  America  got  a  fair  shake, 
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either  economically  or  politically  without  a  command  of  the  Eng- 
lish language." 

We  don't  disagree  with  this  statement.  We  think  this  is  impor- 
tant for  all  children,  whether  or  not  they  are  LEP.  Dr.  Wood  went 
on  to  say,  to  explain  that  when  Diane  Ravitch  was  interviewed  on 
the  "McNeil-Lehrer  Report,"  and  I  quote  Dr.  Wood  again: 

That  got  twisted  into  the  fact  that  we  were  against  bilingual  instructional  pro- 
grams as  presently  constituted.  Diane  expressed  preference  for  immersion— what  we 
say  in  the  report  is  that  we  are  not  going  to  deal  with  pedogogy  or  any  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  one  program  or  another. 

He  went  on  to  say,  "There  is  a  great  danger,  I  think,  of  the 
public  becoming  so  confused  about  what  we're  after,  they'll  come 
for  quick  and  simple  solutions,  that  they  will  ignore  the  profession- 
al information  and  knowledge  of  educators  themselves,"  and  said 
Dr.  Wood,  ".  .  .  We're  not  going  to  wave  magic  wands  and  we're 
not  going  to  turn  around  20  years  of  complicated  activity.  We've 
got  to  continue  to  have  this  on  the  agenda." 

Dr.  Wood  ended  his  presentation  in  Albany  by  assuring  us  that 
he  stands  ready  to  right  the  wrongs  that  have  already  begun  to 
manifest  themselves  as  a  result  of  the  task  force  report.  The  net 
result  of  the  task  force  findings  as  they  have  been  reported  by  the 
media  seem  to,  and  I  quote  Dr.  Wood  one  last  time:  "Counterpose 
quality  and  equality  and  seem  to  affirm  the  conservative  point  of 
view."  He  assured  us  that  he  will  present  a  clarification  of  this 
issue  at  the  National  Assembly  of  College  Boards  in  Dallas  and  at 
other  national  meetings. 

Subsequent  to  my  discussion  in  discussing  this  issue  with  Dr. 
Wood,  or  subsequent  to  the  meeting  in  Albany  discussing  this,  he 
asked  me  to  please  convey  this  message  to  you  at  the  hearings 
today,  and  I  quote: 

I  have  reviewed  again  the  transcript  of  the  McNeil-Leher  program  and  Professor 
Ravitch's  comments.  It  confirms  my  statement  in  New  York  that  the  enhancement 
and  improvement  of  bilingual  programs  in  no  way  contradicts  the  objective  of  all 
children  obtaining  a  command  of  English.  Regardless  of  the  comparative  effective- 
ness of  different  instructional  methods,  my  experience  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools, 
and  in  observations  of  other  school  programs  are  a  critical  component  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  in  America  public  schools  today. 

The  fourth  critical  issue  that  I  would  like  to  discuss  relates  to 
the  problems  resulting  from  current  title  VII  evaluation  require- 
ments which  preclude  the  aggregation  of  data  across  projects.  At- 
tempting to  do  this  could  result  in  incorrect  conclusions.  It  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  title  VII  is  intended  to  provide  successful 
applicants  with  funds  to  implement  bilingual  education  programs 
based  on  very  unique  locally  assessed  needs.  This  local  option  to  de- 
termine the  scope  of  the  project,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  specif- 
ic evaluation  procedures,  produces  data  which  cannot  be  uniformly 
aggregated.  In  New  York  State  we  are  trying  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  and  we  are  preparing  guidelines  which  we  hope  will  go 
into  effect  this  year,  and  establish  reporting  procedures  for  the 
evaluation  of  all  bilingual  education  programs.  We  anticipate  that 
this  will  enable  us  to  collect  meaningful  information  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  programs. 

In  preparation  for  today's  testimony  we  reviewed  each  of  the  74 
title  VII  evaluation  reports  submitted  to  us  for  the  1981-82  school 
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year.  Although  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned  I  will  not  present 
aggregated  data,  I  am  very  encouraged  by  these  reports,  and  let  me 
assure  you  that  each  project  has  established  a  successful  English 
language  component. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  summary  descrip- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  title  VII  project  implemented  in  1981-82  in 
New  York  City  high  schools. 

The  At  Your  Service  bilingual  program  at  the  Park  West  High 
School  in  Manhattan  offered  bilingual  instruction  and  supportive 
services  to  200  Hispanic  LEP  students  in  grades  9  through  12,  em- 
phasizing vocational  awareness.  The  population  represented  12  na- 
tional backgrounds,  with  half  from  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
about  a  quarter  from  Puerto  Rico. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  program  was  to  develop  students'  profi- 
ciency in  English.  Highlights  of  this  program  included  the  develop- 
ment of  curriculum  materials  in  native  language  arts,  biology,  and 
career  awareness;  and  supportive  services  to  program  students  in- 
cluded guidance  and  academic  counseling,  home  visits,  and  career 
orientation. 

Quantitative  analysis  of  student  achievement  indicated  that: 

In  English-language  development,  on  the  average,  students  mas- 
tered more  than  one  objective  per  month  of  instruction  as  meas- 
ured by  the  criterion  referenced  English  syntax  test. 

On  the  average,  77.3  percent  of  the  students  passed  teacher-made 
examinations  in  Spanish-language  courses. 

The  performance  of  program  students  in  the  content-areas  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies  surpassed  that  of  main- 
stream students  by  a  statistically  significant  difference,  thus  meet- 
ing the  program  objective  in  this  area. 

The  average  attendance  of  program  students  surpassed  that  of 
the  school  by  18.5  percent. 

At  Walton  High  School,  in  the  Bronx,  the  bilingual  basic  skills 
through  interdisciplinary  career  orientation  program,  in  its  second 
year  of  a  3-year  funding  cycle,  provided  instruction  in  ESL  and 
native  language  arts,  as  well  as  bilingual  instruction  in  mathemat- 
ics, social  studies,  science,  career  orientation  and  career  explora- 
tion, typing,  music,  and  health  careers  to  approximately  200  Span- 
ish-speaking students  of  limited  English  proficiency  in  grades  9 
through  12.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  students  were  born  in 
Puerto  Rico,  30  percent  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  All  students, 
except  one,  were  Hispanic  and  spoke  Spanish  at  home. 

A  curriculum  was  developed  for  the  health  careers  course  and  a 
special  writing  course  for  ESL  was  devised.  Supportive  services  to 
program  students  consisted  of  psychological  and  career  counseling, 
guidance  services,  and  home  visits.  Parents  of  program  students 
were  involved  in  a  Parent-Student  Advisory  Committee  and  attend- 
ed ESL  classes  taught  by  the  program  coordinator. 

Quantitative  analysis  of  student  achievement  indicated  that: 

As  measured  by  the  criterion  referenced  English  syntax  test,  pro- 
gram students  mastered  1.4  objectives  for  each  month  of  ESL  in- 
struction in  the  fall  and  1.1  objectives  per  month  in  the  spring, 
thereby  meeting  the  proposed  criterion  level,  with  Level  I  students 
surpassing  the  objective  during  both  semesters,  although  students 
at  Level  III  failed  to  meet  the  criterion  during  the  spring. 
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In  native  language  arts,  overall  passing  rates  for  fall  and  spring 
were  86  percent  and  80  percent  respectively. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  program  student!,  passed  teacher-made 
examinations  in  bilingual  social  studies  classes  during  the  fall  se- 
mester. During  the  spring  semester,  the  overall  passing  rate  was  77 
percent. 

In  bilingual  science  courses,  the  overall  passing  rates  for  fall  was 
62  percent,  while  for  the  spring  it  was  51  percent. 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  program  students  passed  teacher-made 
tests  in  mathematics  during  the  fall  semester  and  43  percent 
passed  similar  tests  during  the  spring. 

Students  in  ESL  6  had  a  96-percent  overall  passing  rate  and 
those  in  ESL  7/8  had  a  70-percent  passing  rate,  surpassing  the 
stated  program  objective. 

The  overall  attendance  rate  of  program  students  exceeded  the 
average  school-wide  rate  by  16  percentage  points. 

The  bilingual  basic  skills  program,  at  the  South  Bronx  High 
School,  in  its  fourth  and  final  year  of  funding,  provided  instruction 
in  ESL  and  native-language  skills,  as  well  as  bilingual  instruction 
in  mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies  to  approximately  370 
students  of  limited  English  proficiency  [LEP]  in  grades  9  through 
12.  All  program  students  were  Hispanic  and  spoke  Spanish  at 
home,  with  over  70  percent  from  Puerto  Rico. 

Among  the  activities  of  this  program  were  curriculum  develop- 
ment and  support  services.  Curriculum  development  focused  on  the 
compilation  of  existing  materials  that  would  be  useful  to  program 
students.  In  additions,  materials  were  created  in  the  areas  of  world 
history,  world  culture,  health  science,  mathematics,  and  Spanish 
language  arts.  Supportive  services  to  program  students  consisted  of 
individual  and  group  guidance,  career  and  vocational  counseling, 
referrals  to  outside  agencies,  and  occasional  home  visits. 

Quantitative  analysis  of  student  achievement  indicated  that: 

In  general,  program  students  met  the  criterion  level  of  one  objec- 
tive mastered  for  each  month  of  ESL  instruction,  as  indicated  by 
the  criterion  referenced  English  syntax  test. 

The  gains  made  by  program  students  on  the  New  York  City  read- 
ing test  were  statistically  significant. 

The  overall  passing  rate  of  program  students  in  native  language 
arts  classes  was  94  percent  in  the  fall  and  64  percent  in  the  spring. 

The  gains  made  by  program  students  on  the  New  York  City 
mathematics  test  were  statistically  significant. 

In  mathematics,  the  overall  passing  rate  of  program  students 
was  53  percent  in  the  fall  and  60  percent  in  the  spring. 

The  overall  passing  rate  of  program  students  in  science  classes 
was  61  percent  in  the  fall  and  59  percent  in  the  spring. 

The  attendance  of  program  students — 87  percent — was  15  per- 
centage points  higher  than  the  school-wide  attendance. 

Project  BECOME,  at  the  Sarah  J.  Hale  Vocational  High  School 
in  Brooklyn,  in  its  second  year  of  a  3-year  funding  cycle,  provided 
instruction  in  ESL  and  native  language  arts,  as  well  as  bilingual 
instruction  in  social  studies,  mathematics,  and  science,  to  approxi- 
mately 120  Hispanic  and  90  Haitian  students  of  limited  English 
proficiency  in  grades  9  through  12.  Twenty-six  percent  were  born 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  12  percent  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  rest 
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of  the  Hispanic  students  were  born  in  Central  and  South  America; 
all  spoke  Spanish  at  home.  Slightly  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
program  students  were  born  in  Haiti  and  spoke  French/Creole  at 
home. 

The  program's  philosophy  was  one  of  transition,  equipping  stu- 
dents with  the  skills  needed  to  continue  their  education  or  to  enter 
the  occupational  world  in  the  areas  of  business,  cosmetology,  or  the 
health  professions.  In  support  of  these  goals,  curriculum  materials 
were  developed  in  Spanish  for  mathematics,  science,  and  social 
studies.  Supportive  services  to  program  students  consisted  of 
formal  and  informal  personal  and  academic  counseling,  job  assist- 
ance, home  visits,  and  referrals  to  outside  agencies.  In  addition, 
program  staff  maintained  contact  with  mainstream  and  vocational 
faculty  in  an  effort  to  monitor  the  academic  progress  of  program 
students. 

Quantitative  analysis  of  student  achievement  indicated  that: 

Overall,  both  Spanish-  and  Haitian-speaking  program  students 
mastered  one  criterion  referenced  English  syntax  test  objective  per 
month  of  instruction,  this  meeting  the  criterion  set  as  the  program 
objective. 

On  the  test  of  proficiency  in  English  language  skills,  both  Span- 
ish- and  Haitian-speaking  program  students  made  gains  which 
were  statistically  and  educationally  significant. 

Gain  scores  on  the  Prueba  de  Lectura  were  statistically  and  edu- 
cationally significant  at  each  grade  level. 

On  the  Test  de  Lecture,  Haitian-speaking  students  made  gains 
which  were  determined  to  be  of  moderate  educational  significance. 
The  large  gains  made  by  lOth-grade  students  were  also  considered 
to  be  statistically  significant. 

The  gains  made  by  Spanish-speaking  students  on  the  New  York 
City  arithmetic  computation  test  were  both  educationally  and  sta- 
tistically significant  for  the  9th,  10th,  and  12th  grades. 

The  gains  made  by  Haitian-speaking  students  on  a  teacher-made 
instrument  of  mathematics  achievement  were  statistically  and  edu- 
cationally significant. 

In  general,  both  the  Spanish-  and  Haitian-speaking  program  stu- 
dents performed  well  in  the  content-areas  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  social  studies  with  overall  passing  rates  increasing  from  fall  to 

spring.  ,", 

In  native  language  arts  courses,  Spanish-  and  Haitian-speaking 
program  students  generally  achieved  high  passing  rates  in  both  the 

fall  and  spring. 

The  attendance  rate  for  the  bilingual  program  students  was 
higher  than  the  overall  rate  for  mainstream  students. 

In  its  first  year  of  a  2-year  funding  cycle,  the  bilingual  academic 
and  career  orientation  program  at  George  Washington  High  School 
in  Manhattan  offered  bilingual  instruction  and  supportive  services 
with  a  career  orienation  focus  to  250  Hispanic  limited  English  pro- 
ficient students  in  grades  9  through  11.  Program  students  were  all 
Hispanic  and  spoke  Spanish  at  home,  with  approximately  81  per- 
cent born  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Quantitative  analysis  of  student  achievement  indicates  that: 

On  the  average,  students  mastered  more  than  one  objective  per 
month  of  instruction  as  measured  by  the  criterion  referenced  Eng- 
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lish  syntax  test,  and  succeeded  in  achieving  the  criterion  set  as  the 
program  objective. 

Overall,  students  who  took  the  high  school  equivalency  tests  in 
Spanish  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  met  the  criterion  of  a 
65  percent  passing  rate  set  as  the  program  objective  in  both  fall 
and  spring. 

In  general,  students  who  took  teacher-made  examinations  in 
mathermatics,  science,  and  social  studies  courses  taught  bilingually 
received  overall  passing  rates  which  ranged  from  56.5  percent  in 
social  studies  in  the  fall  to  88.3  percent  in  science  in  the  spring.  In 
all  of  the  content  areas,  there  appeared  to  be  a  positive  relation  be- 
tween grade  and  student  performance:  the  higher  the  grade,  the 
higher  the  percent  passing. 

Overall,  96  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  mainstream  con- 
tent-area courses  taught  in  English  and  who  received  services  from 
the  program,  passed  teacher-made  examinations  in  those  areas. 

The  average  attendance  rate  of  program  students  surpassed  that 
of  the  school  by  21.7  percentage  points. 

In  Queens,  the  Grover  Cleveland  High  School  basic  bilingual  pro- 
gram, during  its  third  and  last  year  of  title  VII  funding,  offered  in- 
struction in  ESL  and  native  language  skills  in  Italian  and  Spanish. 
In  addition,  bilingual  instructional  offerings  in  science,  math,  and 
social  studies  were  available  to  the  142  limited  English-proficient 
participating  students. 

The  program's  major  goal  was  to  promote  the  acquisition  of  Eng- 
lish language  skills  needed  for  mainstreaming  within  a  2-year  span 
while  nurturing  a  strong  personal  and  ethnic  identity  in  the  stu- 
dent. This  policy  was  advanced  by  placing  entering  students  in 
major  subject-area  classes  in  which  instruction  was  conducted  in 
both  the  native  language  and  English  with  most  texts  and  materi- 
als in  English. 

Quantitative  analysis  of  student  achievement  indicated  that: 

In  general,  both  Spanish-speaking  and  Italian-speaking  program 
students  mastered  at  least  one  objective  per  month  on  instruction 
on  the  criterion  referenced  English  syntax  test,  during  both  the  fall 
and  spring  semesters. 

The  overall  passing  rates  of  Spanish-speaking  program  students 
in  the  content  areas  in  the  fall  ranged  from  75  percent  in  science 
to  89  percent  in  mathematics.  In  the  spring,  the  overall  passing 
rates  ranged  from  67  percent  in  mathematics  to  90  percent  in 
social  studies. 

The  overall  passing  rates  of  Italian-speaking  program  students  in 
the  content  areas  in  the  fall  ranged  from  78  percent  in  social  stud- 
ies to  86  percent  in  science.  In  the  spring,  the  overall  passing  rates 
ranged  from  50  percent  in  mathematics  to  89  percent  in  science. 

In  native  language  arts,  the  overall  passing  rate  for  Spanish- 
speaking  program  students  was  92  percent  in  the  fall  and  76  per- 
cent in  the  spring. 

For  Italian-speaking  program  students,  the  overall  passing  rate 
in  native  language  arts  was  100  percent  in  the  fall — 4  students — 
and  86  percent — 7  students — in  the  spring. 

The  attendance  rate  of  the  program  students  was  5.9  percentage 
points  higher  than  the  average  school-wide  attendance  percentage. 
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I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  our  successes,  individual 
successes,  because  we  examined  bilingual  education  in  the  analyzed 
data.  We  reviewed  written  reports,  we  consult  the  experts,  and  we 
hear  many  statements,  but  how  often  do  we  stop  to  look  at  the  per- 
sons most  directly  affected  by  the  program,  that  is  the  individual 
student. 

I  will  conclude  my  testimony  by  sharing  a  few  success  stories  of 
some  boys  and  girls  from  the  bilingual  education  program  in  Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 

First,  the  three  Korean  sisters,  Chung  Son  No,  Som  Me  No,  and 
Som  He  No,  taught  fellow  students  and  faculty  members  all  about 
Korean  culture.  They  also  received  perfect  attendance  awards  and 
were  commended  for  consistently  making  the  honor  roll  during  the 
past  academic  year. 

The  second  one  is  Hoang  Le  who  was  a  triple  honor  recipient 
this  past  year.  One  honor  was  for  his  superiority  as  a  math  stu- 
dent; the  second  for  perfect  attendance;  and  the  third  was  a  Har- 
vard Book  Award  for  highest  ranking  young  man  in  the  junior 
class  category. 

He  also  received  an  honorable  mention  for  his  athletic  ability,  as 
a  member  of  the  varsity  swim  team. 

The  third  one,  after  3  years  in  the  program,  Maria  Alvarado, 
who  is  now  an  honor  roll  student,  scoring  within  the  95th  percen- 
tile in  the  MAT  in  both  math  and  reading. 

Mildred  Vega  won  a  Rochester  citywide  writing  contest  in  Eng- 
lish. She  entered  the  bilingual  program  in  1978. 

Hilda  Martinez,  who  entered  the  program  in  1980,  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  an  outstanding  student,  having  gained  5  years'  growth 
in  reading  in  English  after  only  1  year  of  instruction. 

And  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

I  have  come  before  you  today  with  many  different  kinds  of  suc- 
cess stories— the  success  stories  of  Hispanic  educators  who  have 
become  school  superintendents,  vice  presidents  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion, assistant  commissioners;  I  have  shared  some  of  the  impressive 
evaluation  results  of  title  VII  programs  in  New  York  State;  and  I 
have  proudly  proclaimed  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  spe- 
cific students  in  but  one  city  in  New  York  State. 

I  have  come  before  you  today  with  many  different  kinds  of  suc- 
cess stories,  but  I  know  that  I  do  not  have  to  remind  you  that  there 
still  remain  many  problems  to  be  solved.  Bilingual  education  will 
continue  to  be  one  important  avenue  to  success  for  linguistic  mi- 
nority students,  if  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  concep- 
tual development  through  the  native  language,  and  the  teaching  of 
the  native  language  as  well  as  English,  with  two  languages  for  ev- 
eryone; if  we  will  only  view  bilingual  students  as  an  asset  not  a  lia- 
bility; if  we  continue  to  hope  and  to  fight  and  to  care.  I  will,  will 
you? 

I  thank  you. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you.  Our  next  speaker  is  Dr.  Lopez,  director  of 
California  State  Department  of  Education. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  GUILLERMO  LOPEZ,  DIRECTOR  OF 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Lopez.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Chairwoman  and 
members  of  the  committee.  My  name  is  Guillermo  Lopez,  and  I  am 
the  chief  of  the  office  of  bilingual  bicultural  education  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Education.  The  department  administers 
the  public  school  system  in  California  which  includes  58  county  of- 
fices of  education  and  1,042  local  educational  agencies  with  4,702 
elementary  schools  and  2,209  secondary  schools. 

The  total  student  enrollment  in  these  schools  is  4.1  million. 
Many  of  these  students  are  limited  English  proficient  pupils.  The 
State  educational  agency,  a  number  of  our  school  districts,  and 
many  of  our  LEP  pupils  have  benefited  from  the  assistance  pro- 
vided by  title  VII  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  future  direc- 
tion of  that  legislation. 

The  education  of  the  LEP  pupils  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
State  and  for  the  Nation,  especially  as  a  number  of  LEP  pupils  in- 
creases, not  only  in  our  State  but  in  our  country. 

In  California  the  increase  in  the  number  of  LEP  pupils  is  related 
to  the  general  State  populations. 

During  the  1970's  the  State  of  California  experienced  an  explo- 
sive population  growth.  In  1970  the  total  State  population  was  20 
million.  By  1977  the  population  grew  to  22.7  million  and  was  2.3 
million  in  1980  according  to  the  census.  That  figure  is  projected  to 
be  26.5  million  by  1990. 

The  growth  from  1970  to  1980  is  attributed  mainly  to  demograph- 
ic changes  in  racial  and  national  origin  minority  populations. 
These  populations  comprised  20.5  percent  of  the  population  in  1970, 
and  31  percent  in  1980.  Various  studies  project  that  these  groups 
will  comprise  at  least  55  percent  of  the  State  population  in  1990. 
Those  are  tremendous  growths  and  demographic  changes,  and  they 
are  also  reflected  in  the  school  population. 

The  Anglo  student  population  in  California  decreased  from  74.7 
percent  in  1967,  to  63.8  percent  in  1977,  to  59  percent  in  1980,  and 
is  projected  to  be  about  44.3  percent  in  1990.  At  the  same  time,  the 
NOM  student  population  rose  from  25.3  percent  in  1967,  to  36  per- 
cent in  1977,  and  is  projected  to  be  about  55  or  56  percent  in  1990. 

Closely  associated  with  the  trends  in  demographic  changes  in  the 
schools  are  the  growing  number  of  LEP  pupils.  The  number  of  LEP 
pupils  has  increased  58.6  percent  from  288,427  in  1979  to  457,542  in 
1983.  Among  this  group  Hispanics  now  number  337,141,  or  73.7  per- 
cent and  Asian  groups  account  for  19  percent. 

Questions  are  generally  asked  as  to  why  the  tremendous  growth 
in  that  number  in  our  State.  There  is  generally  three  answers  to 
that.  One,  of  course,  is  California  is  so  close  to  the  border  of  the 
South,  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  the  main  avenue  for  people  from  the 
Pacific.  That  is  one  of  the  main  reasons.  The  second  reason  is  the 
national  policy  on  the  refugees.  I  would  say  that  35,  if  not  37  per- 
cent of  all  the  refugees  that  come  from  Southeast  Asia  also  settle 
in  our  State.  More  importantly,  I  think  these  last  few  years,  as  we 
have  learned  how  to  better  identify  with  diagnosed  relative  profi- 
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ciency  in  English,  as  well  as  in  primary  language,  and  the  role  that 
these  components  or  factors  play  in  learning  and  achievement. 

As  we  learned  more  about  that  identification  and  diagnosis  of 
relative  stengths  and  the  importance  of  that  in  learning  and  educa- 
tion, this  contributes  to  more  effectiveness  in  the  identification  of 
LEP  pupils. 

The  growth  in  these  numbers  is  of  great  importance  to  us.  Pursu- 
ant to  Lau,  we  attempt  to  safeguard  the  civil  rights  of  these  stu- 
dents, and  we  support  bilingual  education. 

The  State  has  adopted  its  own  landmark  status  in  support  of  bi- 
lingual education,  but  like  the  institutionalization  of  any  educa- 
tional approach,  this  is  not  accomplished  easily.  As  in  other  States, 
bilingual  education  in  our  State  has  been  beset  by  the  number  of 
problems,  including  a  lack  of  adequate  funding,  shortages  of  quali- 
fied teachers,  and  insufficient  and  inappropriate  materials. 

Despite  these  obstacles,  I  think  it's  safe  to  say  that  bilingual  edu- 
cation is  becoming  mainstream  education  in  our  State  and  has 
been  acknowledged  as  the  foremost  educational  strategy  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  457,000  limited  English  proficient  pupils.  A  good 
part  of  that  success  story  goes  to  the  support  provided  by  title  VII 
of  this  act. 

The  bill  currently  before  you  would  allow  school  districts  seeking 
title  VII  funds  greater  flexibility  in  selecting  instructional  strate- 
gies to  meet  these  needs.  That  is  to  say  something  other  than  bilin- 
gual education. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  concept  of  giving  educators  at  the  local 
level  both  the  freedom  and  responsibility  to  make  program  deci- 
sions for  the  students  in  their  schools.  For  example,  in  our  State 
law  there  is  a  great  deal  of  flexibility.  There  are  six  clearly  defined 
program  options  that  schools  may  choose  from.  One  of  the  options 
even  allows  a  good  deal  of  experimentation  if  the  applicant,  the 
school  district  in  this  case,  can  strongly  support  taking  that  type  of 
an  experimental  approach,  and  can  cite  a  good  amount  of  litera- 
ture that  would  seem  to  support  that  approach. 

However,  I  think  a  balance  must  be  struck  between  the  flexibil- 
ity and  the  obligation  of  Federal  and  State  decisionmakers  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  language  minority  students.  The  right  of  the  lan- 
guage minority  students  is  that  they  receive  instruction  in  a  com- 
prehensible manner. 

There  is  one  obligation  that  we  as  policymakers,  or  who  are  ad- 
vising, on  policy  should  constantly  keep  in  mind.  It's  the  right  in 
an  LEP  pupil  to  receive  a  comprehensible  instructional  program. 

Now,  the  bill  before  you  proposes  other  alternatives  than  bilin- 
gual education.  This  is  a  major  shift  in  policy.  There  is  an  ever- 
present  danger  that  unless  those  policy  decisions  are  based  on  the 
best  available  educational  research  and  evidence,  that  many  lan- 
guage minority  students  will  again  be  offered  only  the  alternative 
of  sink  or  swim  English-only  submersion  which  has  had  such  tragic 
consequences  in  the  past. 

Secretary  Bell  has  stated  that  it  was  not  the  administrations 
intent  to  let  the  bars  down,  nor  to  fund  "any  half-baked  plan,"  and 
that  districts  seeking  title  VII  grants  to  implement  an  approach 
other  than  bilingual  education  would  have  to  supply  evidence  that 
the  alternative  approach  had  a  high  probability  of  success. 
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The  Secretary  goes  on  further  to  state  that  such  evidence  already 
exists  for  two  alternative  approaches,  English  as  a  second  language 
and  immersion.  Quite  frankly,  I  find  the  available  evidence  for 
these  two  approaches  less  convincing,  and  I  wish  to  share  those 
concerns  with  you. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  ESL,  or  English  as  a  second  language.  A 
program  based  on  the  notion  that  concentrated  instruction  to  de- 
velop English  language  skills  will  help  students  learn  English  more 
quickly  and  not  fall  behind  in  subject  areas  taught  in  English. 

ESL  has  always  been  a  component  of  bilingual  programs,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  find  many  programs  that  demonstrate  the  effective- 
ness of  ESL  in  and  of  itself  as  a  sole  alternative. 

There  is  one  such  program  that  has  been  widely  publicized,  and 
it  seems  that  the  Secretary  is  relying  most  heavily  on  that.  I  am,  of 
course,  referring  to  the  Fairfax  County  Public  Schools'  ESL  pro- 
gram. While  I  congratulate  the  educators  in  Fairfax  County,  I  seri- 
ously question,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  the  generalizability  of 
their  work  to  most  situations  throughout  the  country. 

First,  the  cost  of  the  Fairfax  County  program  is  well  beyond  that 
means  of  most  local  school  districts.  At  the  start  of  the  program, 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  district  was  almost  $2,700, 
and  with  students  in  the  ESL  program  receiving  an  additional  $750 
per  student  of  additional  support. 

By  comparison,  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  California 
was  $2,100. 

Second,  these  high  levels  of  funding  allow  Fairfax  County  to  es- 
tablish a  pupil-teacher  ratio  of  12  to  1.  With  that  type  of  a  pupil- 
teacher  ratio,  almost  any  educational  program  will  be  successful. 
Most  of  us  struggle  with  30  if  not  35  to  1. 

Third,  Fairfax  County  provided  a  tuition  free  summer  program 
for  its  LEP  pupils.  That  is  a  luxury  which  those  of  us  in  California 
can  no  longer  afford. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  there  are  some  real  questions 
that  remain  about  the  success  of  that  program.  The  results  of  the 
program  were  reviewed  for  the  Department  of  Education  by  the 
Office  of  Planning,  Budget  and  Evaluation.  The  reviewers  conclud- 
ed, and  I  quote: 

While  the  Fairfax  County  program  is  very  successful  when  looked  at  in  terms  of 
gain  over  the  school  year,  there  are  grounds  to  question  whether  students  reached  a 
level  of  performance  at  which  their  lack  of  English  skills  was  no  longer  holding 
them  back  in  school. 

The  evidence  put  forth  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  the 
immersion  alternative  is  no  more  convincing  than  that  presented 
for  ESL.  It  seems  that  officials,  as  well  as  many  educators  through- 
out the  country,  are  wanting  to  take  advantage  of  the  successes  ex- 
perienced by  our  Canadian  colleagues  that  is  so  widely  reported  in 
the  journals.  A  word  about  the  Canadian  immersion  programs  and 
what  we  educators  in  California  and  the  country  are  trying  to  do. 

Immersion  programs  were  originally  developed  in  Canada  in  re- 
sponse to  the  pressure  from  upper-middle  class  English  speaking 
parents  who  felt  their  children  would  need  to  be  bilingual  to  suc- 
ceed in  Canada,  and  that  the  type  of  French  as  a  second  language 
instruction  they  were  being  offered  was  insufficient  to  achieve 
French-English  bilingualism. 
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These  parents  understood  that,  given  the  prestige  of  English  in 
Canada,  their  children  could  be  schooled  in  French  at  no  expense 
to  their  English  skills.  After  5  to  7  years  of  immersion  instruction, 
their  children  have  acquired  near-native  skills  in  French  while 
achieving  at  our  above  grade  level  norms  in  English. 

Two  points  need  to  be  made  about  the  Canadian  immersion  pro- 
grams before  we  examine  it  more  fully.  First,  they  have  shown  that 
immersion  is  a  viable  technique  for  teaching  majority  language  stu- 
dents a  minority  language.  Canadian  reseachers  make  no  compara- 
ble claim  about  the  viability  of  immersion  as  an  approach  for  mi- 
nority language  students  learning  the  majority  language. 

I  would  like  to  provide  at  this  time  a  series  of  papers  that  have 
been  commissioned  by  the  California  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion with  the  assistance  of  title  VII.  There  will  be  a  series  of  six 
papers  entitled  "Studies  on  Immersion  Education,  A  Collection  for 
U.S.  Educators."  Three  of  the  papers  are  written  by  Canadian  re- 
searchers, starting  with  Fred  Genesee  who  delineates  the  historical 
prospectives  of  how  the  immersion  papers  were  generated. 

The  second  is  by  Jim  Cummins  and  Sharon  Lapkin  who  describe 
from  board  level  to  central  office  to  school  levels  what  an  immer- 
sion program  is  in  Canada,  and  not  anything  else  we  in  America 
would  choose  to  say  it  is. 

The  third  paper  is  a  summary  of  10  years  of  research  by  Merrill 
Swain  on  the  Canadian  experiments.  The  fourth  one  will  be  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Russell  Campbell  from  UCLA  on  the  status  of  immer- 
sion programs  for  language  majority  students  in  our  country. 

The  final  paper  by  Eduando  Hernandez  Chavez  will  cite  the  im- 
portant historical  factors  and  see  how  they  apply  to  language  mi- 
nority students,  which  is  entirely  different.  We  in  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education  have  great  hopes  that  this  research 
will  shed  some  light  on  what  it— immersion— is  and  is  not,  and 
what  the  potentials  are,  so  we  don't  waste  another  series  of  genera- 
tion of  kids  under  erroneous  assumption. 

I  would  like  to  quote  one  thing  from  Wallace,  Lambert,  and  I 
quote: 

The  story  is  completely  different  for  language  minority  young  people.  Immersion 
programs  were  not  designed  or  meant  for  ethnolinguistic  groups  in  North  America 
who  have  some  language  other  than  English  as  the  main  home  language.  To  place 
such  children  in  an  all-English  instructional  program  would  be  to  reverse  the  im- 
mersion process  in  a  harmful,  subtractive  way.  Their  personal  identities,  their  early 
conceptual  development,  their  chances  of  competing  or  succeeding  in  schools  or  in 
occupations  and  their  interest  in  trying  to  succeed  would  all  be  hampered  by  a  re- 
versed immersion-in-English  program. 

The  claim  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  support  immersion 
as  an  alternative  to  bilingual  education  seems  to  be  based  on  one 
evaluation  study  of  a  small  immersion  program  in  McAllen,  Texas, 
after  only  9  months  of  program  implementation  at  the  kindergar- 
ten level.  To  base  national  policy  for  better  than  3.6  million  lan- 
guage minority  students  on  the  inconclusive  results  of  a  program 
for  78  kindergarten  students  is  very  premature. 

What  then  are  my  recommendation  to  you  as  you  consider  this 
bill7  Although  I  remain  steadfast  in  my  conviction  that  bilingual 
education  is  the  preferred  educational  program  for  language  minor- 
ity students  in  the  United  States,  I  am  equally  committed  to  educa- 
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tional  innovation  to  meet  local  needs  and  conditions.  If  there  are 
alternative  approaches  to  bilingual  education,  those  approaches 
should  be  explored  and  carefully  evaluated.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  four  program  options  might  be  made  available  to  local  school 
districts  seeking  title  VII  grants,  and  that  these  four  allowable  op- 
tions be  clearly  defined  either  in  statute  or  regulations. 

One,  transitional  bilingual  education.  There  is  a  wealth  of  em- 
pirical data  that  supports  the  transitional  bilingual  education. 
Some  studies  may  say  that  it  is  not  consistently  uniform,  but  the 
important  thing  to  learn  from  that  statement  is  when  they  are  ef- 
fective, what  are  the  factors?  What  are  the  variables  that  affect 
them?  That  is  the  question  to  learn  from  that  particular  premise. 

I  would  like  to  leave  with  the  committee  a  summary  of  the  re- 
search that  was  commissioned  by  our  State  department  of  educa- 
tion with  the  assistance  of  title  VII,  that  synthesizes  the  research 
on  bilingualism  over  the  last  10  years,  written  by  experts  who  have 
consistently  and  with  high  quality  contributed  to  the  research.  We 
have  used  this  as  the  basis,  as  the  theoretical  foundation  of  bilin- 
gualism in  our  State,  and  it's  being  used  throughout.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  if  we  emphasize  the  programs  that  work  and  take  a  look 
at  why  they  work,  and  not  the  others,  and  try  to  replicate  the  suc- 
cesses, we  will  find  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  consistency.  I 
would  like  to  leave  a  copy  of  that  as  well  as  the  digest  of  this  for 
staff  use  later  on. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  is  cited  again  and  again.  If  our 
intent  is  to  replicate  successes,  we  in  California  are  attempting  to 
do  it  by  providing  the  guidance  to  use  consistent  program  compo- 
nents within  that  flexibility. 

A  second  option  that  could  be  made  available  by  the  Congress  is 
full  bilingual  education.  Mention  has  been  made  already  by  other 
speakers  that  historically  the  United  States  has  been  guilty  of 
squandering  its  linguistic  resources.  Almost  invariably,  newcomers 
to  our  shores  have  lost  all  proficiency  in  their  native  language  by 
the  third  generation.  We  sometimes  stamp  it  out  in  the  early 
grades,  and  spend  a  lot  of  money  in  the  secondary  grades  for  them 
to  acquire  a  second  language.  Every  now  and  then  comes  the  col- 
lege recomendation  that  2  or  3  years  of  a  foreign  language  be  re- 
quirements. 

On  the  one  hand  we  stamp  it  out  early,  and  then  spend  money  to 
build  it  up  afterward.  That  is  inconsistent  policy  and  a  waste  of 
human  resources. 

A  third  alternative  that  could  be  considered  is  ESL  only.  I  wish 
not  to  be  quoted  out  of  context  on  this  one,  but  I  do  believe  that  in 
limited  instances,  especially  with  young  adults  who  come  to  our 
secondary  schools,  a  goodly  number  already  come  with  good  basic 
skills  development  in  their  primary  language.  That  means  includ- 
ing reading  and  writing,  so  one  doesn't  have  to  start  from  scratch. 

A  fourth  option  that  I  would  suggest  consideration  of  are  experi- 
mental alternatives.  There  may  be  other  options  that  have  merit 
and  applicants  who  can  make  a  sufficently  strong  case  for  expex- 
permentation  should  be  considered.  This  raises  another  issue  to  be 
addressed,  the  inadequacy  of  title  VII  evaluations  have  been  ac- 
knowledged by  numerous  studies.  I  would  hope  that  a  carefully 
planned  external  evaluation  of  approved  projects  be  thought  of  in 
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advance  and  very  well  planned.  The  necessary  contractual  arrange- 
ments for  such  an  external  evaluation  should  be  made  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  approval  of  applications  to  carry  out  alternative  ap- 
proaches so  that  we  might  know  not  only  the  outcomes  of  such 
projects,  but  also  how  they  were  implemented,  if  implemented  at 
all.  I  want  to  stress  those  latter  portions. 

So  often  we  are  so  concerned  with  the  outcomes  or  the  achieve- 
ment which  are  important,  but  as  the  other  speakers  also  alluded 
to,  little  attention  is  paid  to  whether  the  program  is  implemented 
as  designed.  We  take  a  look  at  achievements  and  results  simply  be- 
cause they  use  bilingual  money,  but  not  if  they  implement  a  bilin- 
gual program. 

Of  the  four  options  herein  described,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
weight  of  empirical  evidence  supports  not  limiting  the  number  of 
transitional  bilingual  education  or  full  bilingual  education  applica- 
tions approved  for  title  VII  funding.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
latter  two  options.  Until  sufficient  evidence  is  available  for  those 
options,  the  department  of  education  should  only  approve  a  limited 
number  of  the  most  promising  and  carefully  developed  applications 
for  alternatives  to  bilingual  education. 

The  increased  range  of  program  types  that  might  be  founded 
raises  another  issue  that  needs  to  be  addressed — program  evalua- 
tion. The  inadequacies  of  title  VII  evaluations  have  been  acknowl- 
edged by  numerous  studies.  If,  I  hope,  a  major  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  to  help  us  understand  which  approaches  work 
best  with  which  language  minority  students  under  what  circum- 
stances, then  it  is  crucial  that  provisions  be  made,  in  law,  for  a 
carefully  planned  external  evaluation  of  approved  projects.  The 
necessary  contractual  arrangements  for  such  an  external  evalua- 
tion should  be  made  well  in  advance  of  the  approval  of  applications 
to  carry  out  alternative  approaches  so  that  we  might  know  not 
only  the  outcomes  of  such  projects,  but  also  how  they  were  imple- 
mented, if  implemented  at  all. 

Some  comments  on  the  funding  level  is  also  in  order.  At  a  mini- 
mum, a  funding  level  of  $300  million  is  needed.  Given  the  changing 
demographics  in  our  State,  there  is  a  greater  need  than  ever  for 
Federal  assistance  to  school  districts  to  build  capacity.  There  is  also 
a  parallel  need  to  train  bilingual  teachers,  and  paraprofessional 
aides. 

The  proposed  amendments  change  project  staff  requirements  by 
providing  that  only  instructional  personnel  who  are  proficient  in 
English  may  be  used,  and  that  instructional  personnel  who  are  pro- 
ficient in  the  native  language  of  the  LEP  students  shall  be  used  to 
the  extent  such  personnel  are  available. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendments  is  to  insure  that  proj- 
ects are  staffed  by  personnel  proficient  in  English.  Although  the 
purpose  may  seem  laudable,  there  is  no  pedagogical  reason  for  its 
inclusion  and  it  would,  in  fact,  restrict  the  flexibility  of  LEA's  to 
staff  programs  with  the  competent  individuals  available. 

The  section  should  be  changed  to  read:  "The  program  will  use 
the  most  qualified  available  staff  including  staff  who  are  proficient 
in  English  or  the  native  language  of  the  LEP  pupils  or  both  as  is 
apropriate  to  the  proposed  program." 
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I  would  like  to  conclude  my  comments  with  a  request  that  State 
educational  agencies  be  given  a  stronger  role  in  the  approval  proc- 
ess for  title  VII  applications.  Heretofore,  the  State  agencies  have 
been  required  to  review  all  of  the  applications  from  their  States, 
but  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  final  approval  process  operates  inde- 
pendently from  this  State  review. 

Any  alternative  approach  to  bilingual  education  must  be  based 
on  well  described  local  conditions.  It  makes  sense,  then,  that  State 
educational  agencies  are  in  the  best  position  to  evaluate  the  accu- 
racy of  those  descriptions  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  proposed 
title  VII  projects. 

In  advocating  an  enhanced  role  for  the  State  agencies  in  the  pro- 
posal review,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  members  of  the  committee 
that  my  remarks  should  not  be  construed  as  support  for  a  dimin- 
ished Federal  role  in  protecting  the  education  rights  of  language 
minority  students  in  this  country.  In  education,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  traditionally  called  upon  to  defend  the  rights  of 
our  least  advantaged  citizens,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  that  role  to 
be  abandoned  now. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  do  want  to  thank  you  for 
bringing  the  reports  with  you.  I  was  going  to  ask  about  the  bilin- 
gual report.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  are  so  pleased  to  get  so 
much  good  information.  It  sounds  very  interesting  about  what  you 
are  doing  in  California,  and  it's  quite  possible  that  this  committee 
will  be  interested  in  coming  out  there  to  really  observe  some  of  this 
in  the  future.  It  sounds  real  good. 

Dr.  Lopez.  I  should  like  to  pursue  the  invitation. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Dr.  Keith  Baker,  editor,  "Bilingual  Educa- 
tion: A  Reappraisal  of  Federal  Policy." 

STATEMENT  OF  KEITH  BAKER  AND  ADRIANA  de  KANTER,  EDI- 
TORS, "BILINGUAL  EDUCATION:  A  REAPPRAISAL  OF  FEDERAL 
POLICY" 

Ms.  de  Kanter.  I  am  Adriana  de  Kanter.  Keith  and  I  are  coedi- 
tors  of  the  book  you  are  referring  to,  and  we've  put  together  a  joint 
statement. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  this  sub- 
committee on  the  topic  of  research  in  bilingual  education.  I  will 
begin  our  joint  testimony  and  Dr.  Baker  will  complete  our  state- 
ment. First,  it  honors  me  to  speak  of  a  topic  about  which  I  have  a 
special  understanding — bilingual  education. 

Madam  Chairman,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Corrada,  and  Mr.  Leland,  I 
was  raised  in  a  Spanish-speaking  household.  My  father  was  a  Mexi- 
can citizen  when  my  parents  moved  to  the  United  States,  as  were 
my  brothers  and  sisters  who  were  born  in  Mexico.  Immigration 
laws  were  different  in  the  early  1950's,  so  that  while  my  mother 
was  an  American  citizen,  her  children  were  not. 

My  oldest  brother  spoke  poor  English  when  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try. Consequently,  he  had  trouble  in  school.  My  parents,  who  were 
bilingual,  spoke  English  in  our  home  to  facilitate  his  learning.  Still 
there  were  problems.  For  example,  when  his  teachers  assigned  him 
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homework,  he  would  come  home  and  sweep  and  dust  and  mop.  His 
teachers  accused  him  of  not  doing  his  homework;  his  written  as- 
signments were  not  turned  in.  He,  of  course,  did  not  understand 
their  unhappiness  with  him.  He  did  not  like  school. 

Incidents  such  as  these  continued  throughout  his  early  years. 
Today,  Madam  Chairman,  he  is  an  electrical  engineer  serving  as  a 
captain  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Soon  he  will  be  promoted  to  major. 

Now,  many  of  you  gathered  here  today  may  be  expecting  me  to 
say  next,  "My  brother  made  it  so  other  children  can  make  it,  too." 
This  is  definitely  not  the  point  I  wish  to  convey.  My  theme  is  that 
children  from  language  minority  backgrounds  have  special  needs. 
These  needs  must  be  met.  However,  no  two  children  are  alike,  nor 
is  their  background.  An  education  program  that  works  for  one 
child  may  not  work  well  for  another.  Perhaps  my  brother  would 
have  responded  well  to  a  bilingual  education  program.  Maybe  he 
would  not  have.  His  story  is  over  now,  but  the  story  of  many  other 
children  is  only  beginning. 

After  rearing  four  children,  and  seeing  them  through  college,  my 
mother  received  one  of  the  first  title  VII  teacher  training  grants 
available  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
This  grant  enabled  her  to  complete  a  doctorate  in  bilingual  educa- 
tion. She  was  committed  to  assisting  language  minority  children 
make  the  transition  from  their  home  language  to  English  after 
having  experienced  firsthand  the  problems  of  her  own  children. 

Since  1979  she  has  been  a  bilingual  education  teacher  trainer  in 
Houston  placing  many  young  people  into  bilingual  education  train- 
ing position  in  the  greater  Houston  area.  As  Oscar  Cardenas,  direc- 
tor of  the  Texas  education  agency's  State  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram, can  confirm,  she  is  an  active  member  of  her  profession  and 
she  believes  in  what  she  is  doing.  And  so  do  I. 

You  may  believe  by  now  I  have  strayed  far  from  my  intended 
topic— research  in  bilingual  education— but  bear  with  me  please.  I 
have  come  to  the  second  point  on  why  I  believe  testifying  is  so  im- 
portant. I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  School  of 
Public  Affairs  where  students  are  trained  for  careers  in  public 
service.  The  LBJ  School  taught  the  tools  of  policy  analysis— such  as 
survey  research,  economics,  and  ethics.  We  were  privileged  to  study 
under  some  of  the  finest  public  servants  this  country  has  ever 
know— Wilbur  Cohen,  the  father  of  social  security;  John  Gronowski, 
former  Postmaster  General  during  the  Kennedy  administration  and 
Ambassador  to  Poland  under  LBJ;  and  Hon.  Barbara  Jordon  who 
represented  the  State  of  Texas  in  this  House  of  Congress.  Under  such 
tutelage,  we  were  taught  to  do  our  best. 

Each  student  who  graduates  from  the  LBJ  school  takes  part  in 
policy  research  projects  which  involve  analysis  of  a  relevant  policy 
issue.  My  research  project  involved  the  implementation  of  civil 
action  No.  5281,  U.S.  v.  Texas,  which  is  the  court  order  to  desegre- 
gate Texas  schools  and  to  implement  bilingual  education. 

What  the  LBJ  school  taught  me  was  to  search  for  the  facts  and 
make  a  decision,  conclusion,  and  recommendation  based  on  that  set 

of  facts. 

I  have  found  since  starting  work  in  Washington  that  public 
policy  is  too  frequently  made  on  the  basis  of  no  information,  misin- 
formation, only  part  of  the  information,  or  on  old  information. 
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While  decisionmakers  may  be  well  intended  and  wish  to  make  the 
best  policy  for  the  public  good,  such  policy  should  not  be  made 
without  examining  the  facts.  Without  examining  the  facts,  misrep- 
resentation of  the  issues  are  to  be  expected  and  misperceptions  of 
the  problem  run  rampant. 

This  is  what  has  happened  in  bilingual  education  research. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  are  pleased  to  appear  today  to  set  the 
record  straight  as  to  what  the  Baker/ de  Kanter  report  says  and 
does  not  say.  Both  advocates  for  bilingual  education  and  foes 
against  bilingual  education  have  distorted  our  findings  to  further 
their  points  of  view.  This  has  happened  often  and  from  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  persons  who  live  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
country.  We  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  few  examples  of  these 
distortions  before  discussing  with  you  the  findings  and  conclusions 
of  the  Baker/ de  Kanter  report. 

Earlier  this  year  a  bilingual  education  advocate  in  Illinois  made 
several  misleading  statements  in  a  newsletter  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Bilingual  Education.  First  he  alleged  that 
our  report  was  a  "Vehicle  of  the  Reagan  administration  for  dis- 
crediting and  disenfranchising  bilingual  education."  In  fact, 
Madam  Chairman,  our  report  was  done  for  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Carter  administration.  Then  he  alleged  that  "Baker  and  de 
Kanter  claim  that  their  efforts  were  independent  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment sponsorship."  Both  of  us  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Baker/ de  Kanter  report  was  written  as  part  of  our 
job.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  claims  that  the  report  was 
written  independent  of  the  Government's  sponsorship.  Obviously, 
we  make  no  such  claim. 

Rudolf  Troike,  a  well  known  advocate  of  bilingual  education,  tes- 
tified before  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  that: 

Adriana  de  Kanter  publicly  disassociated  herself  from  the  report  and  its  conclu- 
sions, saying  that  she  had  been  required  to  give  assent  to  it  by  the  office  in  which 
she  had  formerly  worked,  even  though  she  disagreed  with  the  conclusions. 

Madam  Chairman,  none  of  this  is  true.  After  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Education  checked  Dr.  Troike's  allegations  with  us,  which 
were  false,  Dr.  Troike  recanted  this  part  of  his  testimony  and 
apologized  for  stating  as  fact  something  that  was  hearsay. 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  misinterpretation  of  the  Baker/de 
Kanter  report  was  a  monograph  written  by  Hernandez-Chavez  and 
others  in  1981.  This  monograph,  published  by  the  cross-cultural  re- 
source center  of  Sacramento  State  University  purports  to  be  "A  re- 
sponse to  the  widely  circulated  de  Kanter/Baker  (sic)  draft  report, 
The  Effectiveness  of  Bilingual  Education:  A  Review  of  the  Litera- 
ture' issued  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Planning  and  Budget  of 
the  Department  of  Education." 

Madam  Chairman,  Hernandez-Chavez  et  al.  acknowledge  in  a 
footnote  on  page  1  of  their  monograph  that  they  never  read  the 
report.  What  these  reviewers  seem  to  have  read  were  some  of  our 
preliminary  research  notes. 

Opponents  of  bilingual  education  have  misstated  the  findings  of 
the  report.  If  you  read  the  New  York  Times,  you  know  they  have 
had  a  series  of  antibilingual  education  articles  and  editorials.  With 
reference  to  our  study,  we  believe  a  New  York  Times  editorial  re- 
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ferred  to  "New  evidence  that  expensive  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams do  not  work." 

During  the  same  period  the  Houston  Chronicle  ran  this  headline: 
"Bilingual  efforts  are  not  paying  off,  studies  show"  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  "Studies  found  little  evidence  that  the  bilin- 
gual education  programs  worked."  These  conclusions  are  those  of 
the  editorial  writers  and  reporters.  They  are  not  the  conclusions  of 
the  Baker/de  Kanter  report,  as  you  will  see. 

Madam  Chairman,  others  have  appeared  before  the  Congress  and 
spoken  of  our  report.  In  many  cases  our  report  has  not  been  accu- 
rately described  to  the  Congress.  In  hearings  held  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  Education  Subcommittee  in  April  1982,  Llanes,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  misleading  Sacramento  State  College  manuscript, 
says:  "The  report  fails  to  find  studies  of  successful  bilingual  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States."  In  fact,  almost  one-third  of  the  stud- 
ies included  in  our  review  found  positive  effects  for  transitional  bi- 
lingual education. 

At  these  same  hearings,  Tucker  refers  to  Baker  and  de  Kanter  as 
an  "unofficial  study."  The  study  was  publicly  released  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  along  with  six  other  policy  analysis  stud- 
ies of  bilingual  education  in  response  to  legal  action  by  the  State  of 
Texas  on  September  25,  1981.  In  April  1983,  the  Department  sent 
us  to  present  the  findings  of  the  completed  study  before  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Research  Association.  A  summary  of  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  report  was  published  in  the  Department's  official  maga- 
zine, American  Education,  in  July  1983.  Copies  are  available  today. 

Tucker  then  says,  "The  authors  claim  that  English  immersion 
would  be  a  reasonable  substitute  for  bilingual  education."  Again, 
we  invite  the  reader  to  review  our  conclusions  and  see  for  himself 
that  we  never  make  any  such  claim. 

Finally,  at  the  request  of  the  Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus,  two 
employees  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  coordinated  a 
review  of  our  report  by  several  college  professors.  The  letter  to  the 
Hispanic  Caucus  summarizing  these  reviews  omitted  the  reviewers 
agreement  with  our  conclusions. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  the  remainder  of  our  testimony  we  would 
like  to  cover  two  points.  First,  we  will  tell  you  how  and  why  we  did 
the  study.  Second,  we  will  tell  you  what  the  report  concluded. 

Dr.  Baker.  As  we  stated  earlier,  the  Baker/de  Kanter  report 
began  in  September  1980  after  the  Carter  administration  proposed 
a  regulation  that  would  have  mandated  transitional  bilingual  edu- 
cation as  the  only  educational  approach  allowed  in  America's 
schools  to  meet  the  special  language  and  education  needs  of  lan- 
guage minority  students.  In  reviewing  this  proposed  regulation,  a 
White  House  task  force  asked  the  Department  of  Education  wheth- 
er mandating  a  single  approach,  transitional  bilingual  education, 
was  justified  in  terms  of  its  educational  effectiveness.  We  were  as- 
signed the  task  of  answering  that  question.  To  do  so,  we  reviewed 
all  the  evaluation  studies  of  transitional  bilingual  education  and 
other  instructional  alternatives  we  could  find  within  the  timeframe 
we  were  given. 

At  this  point  it  would  be  useful  to  briefly  describe  the  major  in- 
structional alternatives  for  teaching  language  minority  children. 
We  find  that  these  terms  are  often  misused. 
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Submersion:  Language-minority  children  are  placed  into  an  ordi- 
nary classroom  where  English  is  spoken.  There  is  no  special  pro- 
gram to  help  them  overcome  the  language  problem.  Submersion  is 
aptly  described  as  "sink  or  swim."  The  minority  home  language  is 
not  used  at  all  in  the  classroom.  An  all  day  submersion  program  is 
illegal  under  the  Lau  decision. 

English  as  a  second  language.  ESL  students  are  placed  in  regu- 
lar—submersion—instruction for  most  of  the  day.  During  part  of 
the  day,  however,  these  students  receive  special  instruction  in  Eng- 
lish. This  extra  help  is  based  on  a  special  curriculum  designed  to 
teach  English  as  a  second  language.  The  non-English  home  lan- 
guage may  or  may  not  be  used  in  conjunction  with  ESL  instruction. 

Immersion:  Instruction  is  in  English,  as  in  the  case  of  submer- 
sion, but  there  are  important  differences.  The  immersion  teacher 
understands  the  non-English  home  language.  The  immersion  teach- 
er may  occasionally  use  the  non-English  language  to  clarify  in- 
struction, but  generally  teachers  only  speak  in  English.  Further- 
more, the  curriculum  is  structured  so  that  prior  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish is  not  assumed  as  subjects  are  taught.  Content  is  introduced  in 
a  way  that  can  be  understood  by  the  students.  The  students  in 
effect  learn  English  and  subject  content  simultaneously.  Immersion 
differs  from  transitional  bilingual  instruction  in  that  the  home  lan- 
guage is  not  used  by  the  teacher  for  formal  instruction,  except 
where  it  is  a  subject,  and  subject  area  instruction  is  taught  in  Eng- 
lish from  the  beginning  of  the  program. 

Transitional  bilingual  education:  Reading  is  taught  in  both  the 
non-English  home  language  and  in  English.  Subject  matter  is 
taught  in  the  non-English  home  language  until  the  students'  Eng- 
lish is  good  enough  for  them  to  participate  successfully  in  a  regular 
classroom.  ESL  or  immersion  methods  for  part  of  the  day  are  often 
used  to  help  minimize  the  time  needed  to  master  English.  Use  of 
non-English  home  language  instruction  is  phased  out  as  regular 
English  instruction  is  phased  in.  TBE  is  differentiated  from  the 
other  approaches  by  the  use  of  the  non-English  home  language  for 
instruction  in  nonlanguage  subjects. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  our  report  is  not  an  across-the- 
board  analysis  of  the  effects  of  bilingual  education.  We  addressed  a 
specific  policy  question  which  imposed  some  limitations  on  what  we 
did.  Since  we  were  addressing  a  question  of  Federal  policy,  we  only 
looked  at  the  effects  of  bilingual  education  on  learning  English  and 
on  achievement  in  other  nonlanguage  subjects.  Other  possible  goals 
for  bilingual  education,  such  as  improved  performance  in  the  non- 
English  language,  were  not  considered  since  they  are  not  Federal 
policy  objectives. 

In  reading  these  evaluation  studies,  we  had  to  make  two  deci- 
sions. First,  we  had  to  decide  if  the  study  under  review  had  em- 
ployed a  scientifically  sound  methodology.  In  plain  English,  could 
the  study  be  believed?  We  found  that  almost  80  percent  of  the  stud- 
ies suffered  from  such  serious  methodological  flaws  that  no  confi- 
dence could  be  placed  in  what  was  reported.  This  left  us  with  39 
studies  to  consider  further. 

We  have  been  criticized  for  being  excessively  harsh  in  how  we 
judged  the  studies.  However,  we  have  identified  five  other  reviews 
of  this  literature  and  they  all  had  more  stringent  criteria  than 
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ours.  We  found  a  higher  proportion  of  acceptable  studies  than  did 
any  of  the  other  reviews.  The  most  stringent  review,  Zappert  and 
Cruz,  found  97  percent  of  the  bilingual  evaluations  were  scientifi- 
cally unacceptable. 

The  second  question  we  asked  was  what  do  these  39  believeable 
studies  tell  us  with  respect  to  the  question  the  White  House  asked? 
Should  transitional  bilingual  education  be  mandated? 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  you,  word  for  word,  the 
first  conclusion  of  the  Baker/de  Kanter  report.  We  made  this  the 
first  conclusion  because  we  think  it  is  the  most  important  conclu- 
sion that  can  be  drawn  from  this  research  literature.  That  conclu- 
sion is: 

Special  programs  can  improve  achievement  in  language  minority  students.  The 
literature  we  reviewed  indicates  that  special  programs  designed  to  overcome  lan- 
guage difficulties  in  school  can  improve  the  achievement  of  language  minority 
children  .  .  .  note,  though,  that  while  special  programs  have  been  shown  to  be  ef- 
fective, this  conclusion  says  nothing  about  the  effects  of  any  particular  instructional 
approach. 

We  based  this  conclusion  on  a  number  of  studies  that  demon- 
strated improved  performance — often  dramatic  gains — for  several 
instructional  methods.  Transitional  bilingual  education  was  repre- 
sented in  these  studies,  although  successful  programs  were  not  lim- 
ited to  transitional  bilingual  education.  Successful  examples  of 
maintenance  bilingual  programs,  immersion  and  English  as  a 
second  language-only  programs  were  also  found. 

At  the  time  we  reached  this  conclusion,  Federal  policy  allowed 
only  transitional  bilingual  education.  Since  we  had  found  evidence 
that  not  only  transitional  bilingual  education,  but  also  several  al- 
ternative instructional  methods  worked,  we  were  led  to  our  second 
conclusion: 

Federal  policy  should  be  flexible.  For  more  than  a  decade,  Federal  policy— as  ex- 
pressed through  title  VII  legislation,  title  VII  funding  decisions,  OCR  implementa- 
tion of  the  Lau  remedies,  and  the  August  5  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking— has  em- 
phasized transitional  bilingual  education  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  alternative 
methods  of  instruction.  We  found  through  our  analysis  that  this  policy  is  not  justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  educational  effectiveness.  While  transitional  bilingual  education 
has  been  found  to  work  in  some  setting,  it  has  also  been  found  ineffective  and  even 
harmful  in  other  places.  Furthermore,  both  of  the  major  alternatives  to  transitional 
bilingual  education— structured  immersion  and  English  as  a  second  language— have 
been  found  to  work  in  some  settings. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  message  of  the  Baker/de  Kanter  report  is 
simple.  Schools  can  do  a  lot  to  help  children  who  do  not  speak  Eng- 
lish, but  transitional  bilingual  education  is  not  the  only  way  they 
can  do  it.  Transitional  bilingual  education  is  one  of  several  ap- 
proaches that  schools  could  use. 

Madam  Chairman,  our  conclusions  are  not  unique.  Other  re- 
searchers agree  with  our  conclusions.  We  would  like  to  share  with 
you  the  conclusions  reached  by  other  researchers: 

Despite  the  continued  and  widespread  support  for  conducting  instruction  in  the 
vernacular  or  mother  tongue,  there  is  little  evidence  that  this  approach  is  more  effi- 
cient than  conducting  instruction  in  a  second  language. 

Another  researcher  found: 

Indeed,  because  of  the  different  needs  of  different  children,  it  now  seems  clear 
that  there  is  no  single  model  of  bilingual  instruction  that  is  the  most  effective. 

Yet  another  scholar  concluded: 
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There  is,  therefore,  no  legal  necessity  or  research  basis  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  advocate  or  require  a  specific  educational  approach. 

In  1975,  Engle  found  the  research  literature  did  not  confirm  the 
supposed  superiority  of  instruction  in  the  native  language. 

A  recent  meta-analysis  of  over  1,000  evaluations  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation programs  was  inconclusive  about  the  effects  of  transitional 
bilingual  education. 

At  the  request  of  the  Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus,  two  staff 
members  of  the  Ethnic  Minority  Affairs  Office  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association  wrote  a  letter  of  comment  on  our  report. 
Nowhere  does  their  letter  disagree  with  our  conclusions.  In  fact,  in 
the  backup  materials  summarized  by  the  letter,  one  commentor 
states: 

My  recommendations  about  legislation  agrees  with  that  made  by  the  authors  of 
the  review.  I  agree  that  "too  little  is  known"  to  recommend  any  single  approach  to 
bilingual  education,  and  this  also  means  the  Government  should  not  recommend  ex- 
clusive adoption  of  the  transitional  bilingual  education  approach. 

Another  commentor  stated: 

It  is  essentially  correct  to  conclude  that  the  1980  proposed  rules  which  would  re- 
quire transitional  bilingual  education  are  overly  restrictive,  since  there  is  no  one 
most  suitable  educational  approach  which  can  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  most 
linguistic  minority  children. 

None  of  the  APA  reviewers  disagreed  with  our  conclusions.  The 
letter  to  the  Hispanic  Caucus  did  not  report  these  facts. 

Dr.  Richard  Tucker,  director  of  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguis- 
tics has  concluded: 

The  center  does  not,  however,  believe  it  is  appropriate  or  useful  to  prescribe  only 
one  educational  option  for  all  youngsters.  The  important  point  is  that  the  local 
school  system,  working  together  with  teachers  and  parents,  who  must  be  given  an 
active  voice  in  educational  decisions,  to  be  able,  in  our  view,  to  develop  educational 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  changing  student  body. 

Madam  Chairman,  our  conclusions  are  not  unique.  The  facts  on 
which  we  based  our  conclusions  have  been  available  in  the  re- 
search literature  for  almost  a  decade.  The  only  thing  unique  about 
our  report  is  that  people  are  finally  paying  attention  to  what  has 
been  indicated  in  the  research  literature  since  1975. 

Because  our  report  was  written  as  policy  advice  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  addressing  a  specific  issue — the  proposed  man- 
dating of  transitional  bilingual  education — our  report  focused  on 
transitional  bilingual  education.  It  is  easy  to  take  parts  of  our  dis- 
cussion out  of  context  and  misrepresent  the  report  for  that  reason. 
It  is  essential  in  discussing  the  report  that  the  discussion  be  kept 
within  the  confines  of  the  policy  issue  addressed  by  the  report.  The 
report  does  not  conclude  that  bilingual  education  has  no  value.  The 
conclusions  of  the  report  is  that  since  bilingual  education  some- 
times fails  and  alternatives  sometimes  work,  mandating  transition- 
al bilingual  education  cannot  be  justified  on  grounds  of  educational 
effectiveness. 

Madam  Chairman,  there  is  another  finding  in  our  report  that 
has  received  far  too  little  attention.  We  found  that  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs  led  to  three  different  outcomes.  Some  helped  chil- 
dren. Of  that  there  is  no  doubt.  Some  have  no  effect,  but  others 
have  a  negative  effect  on  childrens'  learning.  Madam  Chairman, 
we  hope  no  one  would  support  those  bilingual  education  programs 
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that  harm  children.  The  highest  priority  should  be  given  to  identi- 
fying harmful  practices  and  to  correcting  those  harmful  bilingual 
education  programs. 

Madam  Chairman,  that  concludes  our  testimony.  We  would  like 
to  leave  a  copy  of  our  complete  testimony  and  the  article  from  the 
American  Education  that  goes  into  our  report  in  more  detail. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  from  the  First  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana, my  former  boss,  the  person  who  really  taught  me  how  to  be  a 
classroom  teacher,  the  former  State  legislator  who  served  in  two 
different  county  offices  for  a  total  of  16  years,  a  former  professor  at 
County  Mid  College,  and  now  the  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
East  Chicago  Public  School  System,  Dr.  Jose  Arredondo. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOSE  ARREDONDO,  EAST  CHICAGO  SCHOOL 

SYSTEM 

Dr.  Arredondo.  Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  be  here  this  after- 
noon to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  bilingual  education.  Over  the 
past  15  years  you  have  heard  a  tremendous  amount  of  controversy 
in  statements  made  about  bilingual  education,  and  perhaps  in  the 
last  6  months  other  than  computers  coming  into  the  classrooms,  or 
some  staggering  comment  from  the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education,  there  is  probably  no  other  subject  that  has  re- 
ceived so  much  attention  as  bilingual  education. 

As  I  said,  many  of  these  comments  have  brought  back  very  fond 
memories,  and  I  recall  that  back  21  years  ago  on  October  2,  1962, 
as  a  young  teacher  in  the  Gary  School  System,  I  sat  in  my  living 
room  with  the  principal  of  the  school,  some  parents  and  teachers 
that  came  to  see  me  because  they  couldn't  figure  out  how  to  help 
Hispanic  children  that  couldn't  speak  or  understand  the  English 
language. 

It  was  this  particular  meeting  and  several  others  after  that  that 
led  to  the  funded  bilingual  program  in  the  Gary  School  System 
which  was  used  as  the  model  for  East  Chicago,  Ind.  and  other  Mid- 
western cities,  as  well  as  my  dissertation  entitled  "Historical  De- 
velopment of  the  Bilingual  Program  in  the  Northern  Urban  Soci- 
ety," which  was  published  in  1973  at  Indiana  University. 

I  was  very,  very  interested  to  hear  that  my  colleagues  next  to  me 
here  mentioned  Lyndon  Johnson.  I  believe  it  was  the  Lyndon  John- 
son School,  because  it  was  Lyndon  Johnson  who,  on  January  2, 
1968,  when  he  signed  the  bilingual  act  into  law  stated  that  this  law 
really  means  that  we  are  now  giving  every  child  of  America  a 
better  chance  and  opportunity  to  reach  and  touch  his  outer  most 
limits,  to  reach  the  farthest  edge  of  his  talents  and  his  dreams.  We 
have  begun  a  campaign  to  unlock  the  full  potential  of  every  boy 
and  girl,  regardless  of  his  race,  his  religion  or  his  father's  income. 

Let  me  say  to  you  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  having  written 
this  10  years  ago,  having  participated  in  the  development  of  the 
program  21  years  ago,  1962,  with  people  that  didn't  know  what  bi- 
lingual education  was  because  the  act  wasn't  signed  until  1968.  It 
is  shocking  to  me  that  I  hear  all  these  comments  and  criticisms  of 
bilingual  education,  but  not  one  individual  has  presented  any  testi- 
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mony  on  what  measuring  educational  academic  instruments  were 
used  to  reach  their  conclusions. 

Dr.  Gordon  Andrew,  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  Gary 
School  System,  on  July  4,  1971,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Equal  Education  Opportunity  of  the  U.S.  Senate  stated: 

The  first  year  we  were  funded  at  a  level  of  $100,000  to  which  we  added  $50,000  in 
the  second  year.  We  will  receive  beginning  September  approximately  $120,000,  to 
which  we  will  add  another  $50,000.  That  enrolls  about  300,000  bilingual  children,  95 
percent  of  whom  are  Spanish  origin.  The  preliminary  data  on  the  progress  of  these 
children  which  was  just  received  last  week  is  extremely  encouraging,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  most  significant  in  terms  of  progress  of  children  that  we  have  had  from 
any  single  program  in  our  educational  system. 

Again,  on  September  19,  1972,  and  I'm  quoting  from  my  disserta- 
tion: 

It's  in  his  opening  remark  to  the  faculty  of  the  Gary  School  System,  Dr.  McAn- 
drew  stated  that  the  average  IQ  of  over  200  pre-school  and  kindergarten  children  in 
our  bilingual  program  started  2  years  ago,  it  has  increased  20  points  in  the  last 
school  year  alone. 

The  bilingual  enrolling  350  Hispanic  students,  has  been  centered 
into  elementary  schools,  and  it's  entering  its  fourth  year.  The  chil- 
dren who  begin  as  preschoolers  now  going  into  the  second  grade 
performing  on  or  at  least  grade  level  in  both  English  and  Hispanic 
language.  This,  too,  has  not  happened  before.  The  data  has  shown 
that  previously  these  children  have  always  been  below  grade  level. 
Early  school  success  is  essential  if  a  child  is  to  make  a  happy  ad- 
justment to  school  learning  and  is  to  develop  a  normal  personality. 
That  was  in  September  1972. 

On  October  9,  1973,  10  years  ago,  Ms.  Katherine  Hughes,  the  di- 
rector of  bilingual  education  presented  a  45-page  report  from  the 
Gary  school  board,  37  pages  of  all  data  and  statistics  and  measur- 
ing instruments  which  were  used  to  arrive  at  her  conclusions, 
which  were  that  children  of  the  Gary  School  System  in  the  bilin- 
gual education  program  were  all  reading  better  and  learning  more. 

The  testing  materials  that  we  used,  and  I'm  not  ashamed  because 
I  have  not  heard  anybody  else  list  any  test  instruments  used  in 
their  programs,  were  the  Beery  visual  motor  inventory  test,  the 
Calwell  preschool  inventory  test,  the  Goodenough  Harris  drawing 
test,  the  metropolitan  achievement  test,  the  metropolitan  readiness 
test,  the  Peabody  test  of  American  guide  service,  the  pupil  behavior 
inventory  test  from  Campus  Publishers,  the  Torrance  test,  and  the 
Wepman  auditory  discrimination  test  of  language  research  asso- 
ciates. That  was  in  1973. 

In  1972,  East  Chicago  School  System  received  their  grant  from 
the  Federal  Government,  chapter  VII  to  establish  their  bilingual 
program,  a  model  and  copy  after  the  Gary  school  program. 

Since  1975,  the  school  system  has  been  funding  their  own  bilin- 
gual program.  For  the  past  8  years  we  have  paid  for  our  own  bilin- 
gual program.  We  started  out  with  6  teachers  and  125  students. 
Today  we  have  950  students  and  25  teachers.  It  is  all  done  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  We  do  not  put  anybody  in  the  program  unless  their 
parents  consent  to  have  them  come  into  the  program. 

Of  the  950  students,  10  are  black,  and  10  are  Anglo,  and  I  have 
our  latest  statistics  here  from  1982.  We  used  the  Stanford  achieve- 
ment test  to  test  all  of  these  children  in  English,  Spanish,  and  also 
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in  reading  and  math.  In  every  grade  level,  from  the  first  grade  to 
the  sixth  grade,  we  have  15  sections  of  bilingual  education  in  kin- 
dergarten, and  5  from  first  to  eighth  grade.  In  testing  of  sixth  grad- 
ers we  found  that  every  bilingual  student  in  the  program,  their 
scores  were  above  the  national  norm  in  reading  and  arithmetic, 
and  in  English  proficiency,  they  were  above  the  national  norm 
which  was  6.8.  We  arrived  at  7.4,  and  also  the  statistics  as  far  as 
Spanish  proficiency  was  6.8,  and  our  kids  tested  at  6.1. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  pay  for  our  bilingual  program, 
but  the  city  of  East  Chicago  as  well  as  the  school  administration, 
because  54  percent  of  the  school  system  is  Hispanic,  have  developed 
and  implemented  what  I  would  call  one  of  the  most  unique  and 
outstanding  bilingual  programs  in  the  country.  It  goes  back  to  the 
old  saying,  a  program  is  only  going  to  be  as  good  as  the  people  in- 
volved in  the  program.  You  cannot  develop  a  haphazard  program 
and  expect  it  to  be  outstanding,  or  to  provide  results. 

There  were  some  statements  made  earlier  about  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  bilingual  program,  and  a  statement  was  read  that  we 
should  give  the  funding  over  to  other  school  systems  and  let  them 
decide  what  is  best  for  the  children  in  the  school  systems.  That  is 
one  of  our  problems,  because  there  are  too  many  school  boards, 
there  are  too  many  school  systems,  there  are  too  many  administra- 
tors, and  there  are  too  many  teachers  who  are  insensitive  to  the 
linguistic,  cultural,  and  academic  needs  of  the  children  they  are 
supposed  to  be  serving.  If  you  don't  believe  me,  turn  to  the  national 
statistics  on  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education. 

I  think  as  an  educator  it  is  staggering  to  me  when  I  read  in  the 
newspaper  that  23  million  adults  are  functional  illiterates;  13  per- 
cent of  17-year-olds  are  functional  illiterates;  40  percent  of  minor- 
ity youth  are  functional  illiterates.  High  school  students  score 
lower  on  standard  high  school  tests  than  26  years  ago.  Scholastic 
test  scores  fell  more  than  50  points  from  1963  to  1980. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  those  involved  in  education,  that  edu- 
cation begins  at  birth  and  continues  all  through  our  lives,  and  I 
have  never  met  any  young  boy  or  girl  who  came  to  school  labeled  a 
failure.  If  he  failed,  he  failed  in  school  because  of  the  school. 

Children  come  to  school  highly  receptive  to  learn,  and  the  first 
years  of  school  are  critical  for  success  or  failure,  and  you  know  as  I 
know  that  the  age  from  5  to  10  are  the  most  critical  years,  and  to 
deny  him  the  opportunity  to  develop  English,  to  be  able  to  read,  to 
understand,  speak. 

What  have  we  heard  all  morning?  Statistics  on  the  demographics 
on  Hispanics  in  this  country.  Only  on  September  4,  a  week  ago, 
Parade  special  magazine  edition,  the  Intelligence  Report  by  Lloyd 
Shearer,  you  heard  it  this  morning,  in  1980  nearly  90  percent  of 
the  U.S.  Hispanics  are  going  to  be  in  metropolitan  areas.  You 
heard  statistics  like  14.6  million  Hispanics  all  over  this  country, 
and  people  are  talking  about  2020,  they  are  going  to  be  the  largest 
minority  group  in  the  country;  and  we  are  talking  about  cutting 
funding? 

Yesterday  I  sat  in  my  room  and  I  happened  to  pick  up  the  local 
newspaper.  You  know,  and  I  know,  that  everybody  is  talking  about 
computers  in  school.  Here  is  an  article  in  a  local  newspaper  that 
talks  about  computers.  It  says  computers  will  give  poor  kids  new 
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handicaps.  The  kids  that  know  how  to  use  computers  will  have  an 
edge  over  those  who  don't.  This  means  unless  conscious  steps  are 
taken,  white  middle  class  children  will  start  out  once  more  with  an 
edge  that  the  less  affluent  are  going  to  lack. 

The  problems  about  this  availability  of  computers,  about  how 
they  intend  to  be  used.  It  commented  on  the  illegal  draw  and  prac- 
tice that  intends  to  be  done  in  poor  schools  as  opposed  to  program 
writing  and  problem  solving  in  more  affluent  schools.  The  Univer- 
sity of  California  said  one  group  tells  the  computer  what  to  do.  The 
other  sees  it  as  a  taskmaster  and  the  group  that  has  the  power  to 
get  ahead. 

If  you  can't  learn  to  read  and  write,  how  are  you  going  to  talk  to 
a  computer?  Who  do  you  think  the  less  affluent  individuals  are 
going  to  be?  How  many  Hispanics  do  you  think  are  going  to  be  able 
to  afford  a  computer  in  the  house? 

We  should  be  talking  about  funding  bilingual  education  and 
other  programs  that  may  be  helpful,  not  cutting  back.  Don't  put  us 
the  20  years  behind  that  we  have  been.  We  are  not  asking  for  a 
head  start.  We  are  asking  for  an  equal  start.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you.  Our  last  witness  is  Mr.  Amalio  Madueno 
of  MALDEF. 

STATEMENT  OF  AMALIO  MADUENO,  LEGISLATIVE  CONSULTANT, 
MEXICAN  AMERICAN  LEGAL  DEFENSE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  FUND 

Mr.  Madueno.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  legislative  consultant  to  the  Mexican 
American  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund.  MALDEF  is  a  na- 
tional civil  rights  organization  dedicated  to  preserving  the  civil  and 
constitutional  rights  of  persons  of  Mexican  and  Hispanic  descent. 
We  have  offices  in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Denver,  San  Anto- 
nio, Chicago,  and  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Over  the  last  15  years  issues  concerning  bilingual  education  and 
equity  in  education  have  been  of  prime  importance  to  MALDEF  be- 
cause of  their  impact  on  our  Hispanic  population.  I  welcome  the  in- 
vitation to  continue  that  dialog  today.  Bilingual  education  was  cre- 
ated in  response  to  a  history  of  discrimination  and  neglect  toward 
language  minority  students  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  designed  to 
teach  English  to  students  with  limited  English  proficiency,  LEP, 
and  while  they  learn  English,  to  maintain  their  progress  in  other 
academic  areas. 

Educators  have  known  for  many  years  that  language  minority 
children  have  difficulty  succeeding  in  English  monolingual  schools. 
As  early  as  1930  it  was  documented  that,  in  Texas,  overageness  and 
dropout  rates  were  higher  for  Mexican  American  children  than  for 
either  black  or  white  students,  and  that  most  Mexican  American 
children  never  progressed  beyond  the  third  grade.  In  addition, 
while  approximately  95  percent  of  Anglo  children  were  enrolled  in 
schools,  only  50  percent  of  Mexican  American  children  were.  The 
causes  were  considered  at  the  time  to  include  lack  of  English  lan- 
guage knowledge,  low  socioeconomic  status,  and  innacurate  meas- 
uring instruments. 

Today  we  know  better.  We  know  that  the  method  of  instruction 
and  the  type  of  instruction  is  a  major  element  in  adverse  education 
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statistics,  and  that  such  statistics  can  be  mitigated  by  effective 
means  of  teaching  LEP  children  English  while  they  are  in  school. 

Some  scattered  attempts  were  made  to  improve  the  education  of 
Mexican  American  children  from  1920  to  1940.  In  1946,  recommen- 
dations were  made  to  end  segregated  schools  for  Spanish-speaking 
children,  improve  teacher  training,  and  improve  efficiency  in 
teaching  English  in  Texas  schools. 

However,  public  education  continued  to  neglect  the  needs  of  lan- 
guage minority  students.  In  1970  HEW  issued  its  first  directive  on 
the  subject  of  bilingual  education.  It  required  federally  funded 
school  districts  to  provide  assistance  for  LEP  children.  That  direc- 
tive indicated  that  failure  to  provide  such  assistance,  where 
needed,  would  be  considered  a  violation  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

From  1971  to  1974,  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  conduct- 
ed a  study  of  Mexican  American  students  in  public  schools.  It  re- 
vealed that  problems  of  segregation,  teacher  training,  and  language 
difficulty  were  still  severe  for  Mexican  American  students  in  the 
five  Southwestern  States.  Other  Commission  studies  documented 
the  continuing  failure  of  public  schools  to  provide  Puerto  Ricans, 
native  Americans,  and  Asian  Americans  with  meaningful  educa- 
tion. 

I  am  going  over  this  history  to  remind  the  committee  that  we 
have  come  a  long  way  in  12  years,  and  legislation  for  bilingual  edu- 
cation has  served  to  help  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  Lau  v.  Nichols  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  Lau  v.  Nichols  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  HEW  inter- 
pretation of  the  scope  of  title  VI  stating: 

Under  these  State-imposed  standards  there  is  no  equality  of  treatment  merely  by 
providing  students  with  the  same  facilities,  text  books,  teachers,  and  curriculum;  for 
students  who  do  not  understand  English  are  effectively  foreclosed  from  any  mean- 
ingful education. 

Basic  English  skills  are  at  the  very  core  of  what  these  public  schools  teach.  Impo- 
sition of  a  requirement  that,  before  a  child  can  effectively  participate  in  the  educa- 
tional program,  he  must  already  have  acquired  those  basic  skills  is  to  make  a  mock- 
ery of  public  education.  We  know  that  those  who  do  not  understand  English  are  cer- 
tain to  find  their  classroom  experiences  wholly  incomprehensible  and  in  no  way 
meaningful. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  Chinese-speaking  minority  receives  less  benefits  than 
the  English-speaking  majority  from  respondents'  school  system  which  denies  them  a 
meaningful  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  educational  program. 

There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  bilingual  education  in  this  coun- 
try. Hard  socioeconomic  realities  face  most  Hispanic  children  who 
comprise  the  majority  of  those  desperately  in  need  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation. We  are  enrolled  in  primary  and  secondary  schools  at  lower 
rates  than  nonminorities.  We  also  have  higher  dropout  rates  from 
high  school.  Fully  85  percent  of  us  live  in  households  where  Span- 
ish is  the  sole  language. 

The  median  income  of  our  families  is  more  than  $5,000  below  the 
national  average  for  families  of  non-Hispanic  origin,  $12,600.  Our 
families  are  more  concentrated  in  urban  areas  than  are  non-Span- 
ish families— 85  percent  of  us  live  in  cities  as  compared  to  66  per- 
cent of  other  families  in  the  United  States.  Our  families  average 
four  members— 50  percent  of  our  families  have  more  than  four  per- 
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sons — where  non-Hispanic  families  average  three  members.  We  are 
a  young  population;  1  of  every  8  of  us  is  under  5  years  old  as  com- 
pared with  1  of  14  non-Hispanics.  Our  median  age  is  22  compared 
with  30  years  for  the  total  population.  As  workers  we  are  industri- 
ous and  energetic,  yet  we  account  for  a  disproportionate  share  of 
U.S.  unemployment — 40  to  50  percent  more  than  the  overall  unem- 
ployment rate.  We  also  are  concentrated  in  low-pay,  low-skill  jobs. 

These  crucial  realities  contribute  to  and  are  aggravated  by  the 
problem  our  schoolchildren  have  with  access  to  equal  educational 
opportunity  and  appropriate  instruction.  Of  the  3.5  million  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schoolchildren  with  limited  English  proficiency, 
80  percent  are  Hispanic.  That  means  there  are  at  least  2.8  million 
Hispanic  children  alone  with  LEP  problems  which  hamper  their 
ability  to  achieve  in  school.  This  is  not  to  mention  the  American 
Indians,  Vietnamese,  Chinese,  and  other  ethnic  minorities.  The 
current  bilingual  education  programs  serve  only  213,000  children — 
a  dismal  6  percent  of  the  children  who  really  need  the  service.  This 
means  that  94  of  every  100  LEP  students  cannot  function  adequate- 
ly in  an  English-speaking  classroom.  Another  concern,  of  course,  is 
evaluation  of  bilingual  education  effectiveness.  Our  interest  is  in 
improving  the  quality  of  evaluation  techniques  so  that  we  can 
better  know  and  define  the  effectiveness  of  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams. The  Baker/de  Kanter  report  concerns  us  as  an  evaluation, 
because  its  conclusions  are  being  used  to  officially  justify  funding 
cuts  and  limitations  to  a  program  that  needs  development  and  in- 
creased funding.  Members  of  Congress  opposing  bilingual  education 
have  cited  the  report  as  showing  that  bilingual  education  programs 
are  not  working. 

All  of  us  agree  with  Drs.  Baker  and  de  Kanter,  that  the  report  is 
inappropriately  interpreted.  It  does  not  support  the  interpretation 
that  bilingual  education  is  ineffective  or  not  needed.  At  best  it 
claims  there  is  insufficient  evidence  to  conclude  one  form  of  bilin- 
gual education  is  superior  to  other  forms.  It  diverts  attention  from 
the  fundamental  policy  issues  that  must  be  considered  by  Congress, 
such  as  the  civil  rights  of  language  minority  children,  program 
flexibility,  and  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  intrusion  into  local 
education  affairs. 

Our  objection  to  the  Baker/de  Kanter  report  can  be  summarized 
in  four  areas.  Our  objection  to  the  utility  of  a  review  of  literature 
approach  to  the  evaluation  of  bilingual  education  programs,  the  va- 
lidity of  the  program  categories  cited  by  the  study,  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  studies  used  in  the  report — 28  out  of  300 — and  the 
narrowness  of  the  evaluation  goals. 

The  limits  of  the  report  have  helped  focus  attention  on  what 
needs  to  be  done.  The  problems  inherent  in  the  Baker/de  Kanter 
report  reflect  the  need  for  better  research  in  the  area  of  bilingual 
education.  We  have  several  recommendations.  First,  to  fund  and 
develop  a  basic  methodological  approach  to  the  conduct  and  evalua- 
tion of  bilingual  education.  We  must  develop  models  for  each  type 
of  bilingual  approach. 

Second,  we  must  fund  and  conduct  research  into  the  process  of 
bilingual  learning.  I  am  sure  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
would  be  very  interested  in  funding  such  reports.  We  must  conduct 
higher  quality  evaluations. 
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The  Bilingual  Education  Act  was  designed  to  provide  access  to 
education  for  LEP  children.  It  should  be  allowed  to  do  the  job  it  is 
designed  to  do — establish  bilingual  education  programs  in  primary 
and  secondary  schools  which  need  them,  establish  training  pro- 
grams for  bilingual  education  personnel,  develop  and  distribute  bi- 
lingual education  instruction  materials,  and  coordinate  bilingual 
education  programs.  The  Bilingual  Education  Act  is  achieving 
these  goals.  States  enacting  laws  to  establish  bilingual  education 
programs  have  increased  in  number.  In  1976  there  were  16  States 
with  bilingual  education  program  laws,  in  1977  there  were  40,  and 
in  1980  there  were  46.  Bilingual  programs  are  showing  definite  suc- 
cess. It  has  taken  12  years  to  put  bilingual  education  programs  in 
place  and  operating.  We  cannot  stand  by  and  let  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  fund  cutting  and  program  alterations  as  presented 
in  the  so-called  Bilingual  Education  Improvements  Act,  H.R.  2682 
destroy  the  steady  progress  we  have  made  toward  dealing  with  this 
growing  problem.  It  will  be  a  tragedy  for  the  millions  of  children 
needing  access  and  achievement  in  education  to  live  a  normal  and 
dignified  life  in  the  United  States. 

Though  the  situation  is  improving,  there  are  tremendous  prob- 
lems to  overcome.  Implementation  is  one  of  them.  Only  50  percent 
of  the  school  districts  applying  for  bilingual  education  grants  have 
been  awarded  funds.  In  fiscal  year  1982,  administration  cuts  re- 
duced grants  by  20  percent  and  reduced  service  to  LEP  children. 
Though  Congress  was  able  to  retain  $138  million  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  the  administration  sought  to  cut  funding  to  the  preposterous 
level  of  $94.5  million,  and  is  still  seeking  to  do  so  in  the  proposal 
now  before  us.  In  order  to  serve  the  millions  of  LEP  children  des- 
perately needing  bilingual  education  programing,  we  must  raise 
the  level  of  implementation  and  funding. 

Opponents  would  have  us  believe  that  the  Nation  is  threatened 
by  bilingual  education,  that  the  English  language  is  threatened, 
that  there  is  something  sinister  and  underhanded  about  its  imple- 
mentation. They  would  prefer  that  we  forget  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  HEW's  interpretation  of  it  to  mean  that  school  systems 
are  responsible  for  assuring  that  students  of  a  particular  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  are  not  denied  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
the  education  generally  obtained  by  other  students  in  the  system. 
Bilingual  education  is  nothing  more  than  teaching  children  in  a 
language  they  understand  until  they  have  learned  English  suffi- 
ciently well  to  participate  in  English  language  classrooms.  It  tar- 
gets and  services  those  children  who  have  historically  been  denied 
this  very  fundamental  right  to  educational  opportunity.  At  the 
heart  of  bilingual  education  is  intensive  English  language  instruc- 
tion. Bilingual  education  is  designed  to  teach  students  English  and 
to  teach  them  some  math,  basic  reading,  and  writing  while  they 
learn  English.  Is  it  not  more  prudent  to  educate  students  in  an 
understandable  language  than  to  have  them  sit  idle  4  to  6  hours  a 
day  in  English-only  classrooms? 

The  Supreme  Court  recognized  that  it  makes  a  mockery  of  public 
education  to  place  children  in  all-English  classrooms  if  they  do  not 
understand  the  language.  "We  know  that  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand English  are  certain  to  find  their  classroom  experiences 
wholly  incomprehensible  and  in  no  way  meaningful."  In  its  opinion 
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on  Lau  v.  Nichols,  the  1974  case  involving  the  failure  of  a  local 
school  district  to  provide  compensatory  language  instruction  for 
non-English-speaking  Chinese  students,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  such  a  failure  is  a  violation  of  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act,  the  Equal  Education  Opportunity  Act  of  1974,  and  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  of  the  Constitution. 

Opponents  have  not  backed  up  their  allegations  of  the  inadequa- 
cy of  bilingual  education  with  evidence.  But  bilingual  education  is 
strongly  supported  by  many  well-known  linguists  and  educators 
who  have  done  extensive  study  on  second  language  acquisition. 
Critics  are  referred  to  the  numerous  articles  and  books  on  second 
language  acquisition  by  Dr.  Steven  Krashen,  professor  of  linguis- 
tics, University  of  Southern  California  [USC].  Dr.  Krashen,  as  well 
as  other  highly  respected  linguists  and  educators,  among  them  Dr. 
James  Cummins  and  Dr.  Courtney  Cazden  from  the  Harvard 
School  of  Education,  have  concluded  after  careful  study  that  chil- 
dren can  learn  English  and  are  not  retarded  in  their  educational 
development  by  the  provision  of  bilingual  education.  Commonsense 
dictates  that  you  can't  learn  if  you  don't  understand.  Bilingual  edu- 
cation prescribes  only  the  medium  of  instruction. 

The  myth  promoted  by  bilingual  education's  opponents— that 
non-English  speakers  don't  want  to  learn  English— is  a  false  and 
misleading  tactic  that  misguides  those  who  are  concerned  about 
solving  the  learning  problems  of  millions  of  LEP  children.  The  ad- 
ministration's support  for  the  Erlenborn  bill  is  evidence  of  a  great 
lack  of  concern  for  those  millions  of  children  not  served  by  any  bi- 
lingual education  program  and  for  the  hundred  of  thousands  who 
stand  to  lose  those  services  if  such  a  bill  is  passed. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  opportunity  to  improve  and  perfect 
a  law  that  benefits  LEP  children.  In  effect  it  is  an  opportunity  to 
improve  and  perfect  our  future.  The  children  we  neglect  and  dis- 
courage today  with  inadequate  education  will  become  the  problems 
of  tomorrow.  The  children  we  nourish  and  cultivate  today  with 
good  education  will  become  the  answers  to  our  problems.  Congress 
must  hold  firm  to  the  conviction  embodied  in  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act  that  all  children  are  entitled  to  equity  in  education.  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  refine,  improve,  and  enhance  our  bilingual 
education  programs.  We  must  take  that  opportunity  now.  We 
cannot  afford  to  allow  another  generation  of  LEP  students  to  suffer 
the  injustice  of  discrimination  in  their  education. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you  very  much. 

At  this  time  we  wish  to  introduce  to  you  another  Member  of  the 
Congress  who  has  joined  us,  the  Honorable  Mickey  Leland  of 
T  pxfis 

At  this  time  I  d  want  to  thank  all  of  our  panel  members  for 
very  good  information.  We  have  a  lot  of  questions.  Obviously  time 
will  not  allow  us  to  ask  all  of  the  questions  that  we  would  like  to 

I  would  like  to  just  reecho  the  statements  that  many  of  you  made 
today,  that  is  there  is  no  amount  of  money  that  we  could  say  is  too 
much  for  the  quality  of  education.  I  am  a  person  who  has  worked 
in  the  public  school  system  and  I  know  that  when  we  spend  money 
on  public  education,  we  are  really  investing  in  our  future.  There  is 
no  substitute  for  an  intelligent  society,  and  of  course  bilingual  edu- 
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cation  is  a  very  important  part  of  public  education  in  this  country. 
I  am  one  who  supports  education  for  all  the  people,  100  percent. 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  Dr.  Lopez  and  then  yield  to  my 
colleagues.  I  was  fascinated  by  your  report  obviously.  What  type  of 
inservice  projects  do  you  have  to  prepare  your  staff  before  imple- 
menting this  kind  of  program?  It  sounds  like  a  fantastic  thing,  and 

1  know  that  it's  good  because  of  your  staff,  its  cooperation,  and  all 
the  people  involved.  How  much  do  you  spend  in  teacher  prepara- 
tion, and  how  much  have  you  spent  on  service?  Just  what  goes  into 
preparing  the  staff  for  this  kind  of  program? 

Dr.  Lopez.  I  wish  I  could  answer  the  question  with  some  specif- 
ics, but  allow  me  to  generalize  how  we  are  approaching  it  now  at 
the  very  start  of  the  school  year  based  on  what  we  learned  the  last 

2  years. 

The  genesis  of  this  book  which  synthesizes  the  research  over  the 
last  15  years  was  not  by  accident.  I  motivated  the  staff  if  we  were 
going  to  provide  technical  assistance  throughout  our  state  to  say, 
hey,  if  we  are  going  to  provide  technical  assistance,  what  does  the 
researchers  and  others  say  ought  to  be  the  components  of  bilingual 
education.  Don't  call  it  bilingual  education  because  a  funding 
source  of  those  moneys  is  attached  to  it. 

After  considerable  research,  we  found  out  there  were  at  least  five 
components  that  everybody  set  out  to  be  there,  our  primary  lan- 
guage component  and  use,  a  well  defined  English  acquisition  com- 
ponent, a  teacher  who  could  communicate  and  make  oneself  under- 
stood, a  constant  yearning  on  the  part  of  the  staff  to  understand 
why  and  not  just  to  do  it  mechanically  was  the  fourth,  and  the 
fifth  is  parental  involvement. 

After  a  few  years  of  doing  that,  there  were  a  number  of  ques- 
tions that  we  could  not  answer,  and  people  kept  asking  more  so- 
phisticated questions,  and  it  was  the  categorizing  of  those  questions 
that  led  us  to  commission  these  papers.  We  asked  the  people  who 
were  contributing  to  those  categories  in  those  issues  to  make  sug- 
gestions. This  does  it.  What  we  now  use  is  a  digest  of  that  which 
has  the  basic  principles. 

For  example,  3  or  4  weeks  ago  working  with  Los  Angeles  City, 
we  started  to  develop  what  we  call  multiteacher  training,  and  we 
are  starting  with  about  eight  cohorts  of  about  35  teachers  each.  We 
are  starting  another  series  in  San  Bernadino,  Riverside,  and 
throughout  our  State. 

The  first  that  we  want  the  staff  to  do  is  make  sure  that  all  of  the 
participants  understand  the  research  and  question  the  synthesis 
and  not  just  do  it  mechanically. 

Then  there  is  the  time  to  develop  material  and  to  review  what 
they  were  doing  in  view  of  the  basic  principles,  and  the  research 
and  what  it  says,  and  to  make  corrections.  There  is  another  compo- 
nent whereby  they  go  back  into  the  classroom  and  see  if  they  can 
change  their  performance,  develop  the  materials  in  view  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  exchange. 

Then  there  is  a  final  component  in  our  general  training  model 
where  those  who  are  doing  the  training  now  monitor  whether  in 
fact  there  are  changes  in  the  performance.  This  is  just  one  model 
that  we  feel  very  comfortable  with,  and  it's  all  based  on  our  work 
on  successes.  Of  course  it  has  the  trainer-teacher  effect  spinoff.  We 
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are  having  great  success  with  our  teacher  training  institutions,  es- 
pecially those  institutions  that  are  in  receipt  of  the  SEA  titles. 

We  are  having  great  cooperation  from  the  bilingual  education 
support  centers,  soon  to  be  called  multifunctional  centers.  There  is 
a  steam  rolling  effect,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  people  helping  us.  There 
is  a  lot  of  people  involved,  and  we  try  not  to  keep  control  over  it, 
but  to  participate  and  encourage  people  to  understand  the  basis.  If 
I  were  to  put  a  dollar  figure  on  that,  I  just  don't  think  I  could.  We 
request  the  participating  teachers  in  those  school  districts.  This  is 
not  done  overnight.  It  takes  at  least  4  to  6  months,  and  some  of 
those  training  units  are  into  their  second  year  of  trying  to  further 
understand  the  complexities  that  the  language  minority  child  faces 
in  schooling. 

So  we  are  going  way  beyond  in  our  State.  We  are  trying  to  do  it 
according  to  the  best  empirical  data.  It's  a  tremendously  challeng- 
ing training  model,  and  there's  a  lot  of  variations  of  it.  There's  a 
lot  of  agencies  at  all  levels  helping  us  with  this.  It  is  exciting  to  be 
part  of  it.  I  couldn't  put  a  dollar  sign  on  it. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you  very  much.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Texas,  Congressman  Leland. 

Mr.  Leland.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity.  Let  me 
first  apologize  for  having  come  late.  As  you  know,  our  schedule 
does  just  not  jibe  with  being  everywhere  at  the  same  time. 

I  just  want  to  say  I  especially  appreciate  this  opportunity  of 
being  a  member  of  this  subcommittee  and  what  it  represents,  par- 
ticularly in  the  speciality  of  the  Hispanic  Congressional  Caucus 
holding  its  week-long  events,  highlighting  the  issues  that  confront 
America  with  problems  that  should  have  been  solved  years  ago. 

I  am  reminded,  as  I've  heard  all  of  the  speakers  on  this  panel 
speak  on  behalf  of  bilingual  eduation,  of  my  friend  who  is  a  city 
councilman,  Ben  Reyes  in  Houston.  Once  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
stop  calling  this  Anglo  guy  by  a  wrong  pronunciation,  and  he  said 
"When  he  stops  calling  me  Ben  Rees,  I  will  stop  calling  him  by  a 
wrong  name."  I  take  a  special  pride  in  participating  in  this  hearing 
and  in  the  further  struggle  to  try  to  heighten  the  interest  of  doing 
what  we  can  for  bilingual  education.  I  am,  too,  reminded  of  when 
we  were  fighting  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  and  Mr.  McClury  tried 
to  enter  an  amendment  to  the— I'm  sorry,  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act— that  would  delete  the  bilingual  provision.  In  a  feeble  attempt 
to  illustrate  to  the  Congress  what  it  meant  to  not  only  Hispanic 
Americans,  but  also  to  Americans  who  were  language  Americans, 
but  Americans  who  didn't  necessarily  speak  English  proficiently  or 
understand  how  to  read  English.  I  spoke  in  Spanish.  What  I  said 
essentially,  and  I  will  speak  in  English  because  I  can  do  it  better. 
Unfortunately  I  was  not  afforded  a  bilingual  education  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  not  proficient  in  Spanish.  I  spoke  in  Spanish,  and  what  I 
said  was,  "I  choose  to  speak  Spanish  now  because  I  want  to  illus- 
trate there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  American  citizens 
who  cannot  understand  English.  And  if  you  are  in  an  earshot  of 
what  I  am  saying  and  don't  understand,  then  you  should  truly 
know  that  we  are  crippling  a  lot  of  people  by  not  providing  them 
the  tools  of  being  participating  citizens  of  our  country." 

I  had  to  interpret  obviously  for  my  colleagues.  And  fortunately 
they  heard  the  cry.  It  was  not  just  from  what  I  was  saying,  but 
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rather  from  what  the  Hispanic  Congressional  Caucus  was  saying 
and  those  of  us  who  cared,  that  what  we  were  saying  was  to  give 
the  Hispanic  people  of  this  country,  give  the  Asian  American 
people  and  the  native  American  people  of  this  country  an  opportu- 
nity to  participate.  The  way  we  do  that  is  to  provide  for  tools  that 
they  can  use  to  be  equal  participating  partners  in  this  America. 
They  deserve  it  not  necessarily  because  of  some  struggle  that  we 
have  made  on  their  behalf,  or  the  struggles  that  they  have  made 
on  their  own  behalf,  but  rather  because  they  are  American  citi- 
zens. It's  time  now  that  we  expect  that. 

I  have  fought  this  fight  now  for  almost  11  years,  since  I  was  in 
the  State  legislature.  I  am  especially  proud  to  hear  what  you  have 
said.  I  hope  that  the  Members  of  Congress  who  we  appeal  to,  our 
colleagues,  will  continue  to  hear.  They  gave  me  a  standing  ovation 
I  might  add  that  night.  I  was  specially  proud.  It  was  about  the 
proudest  moment  I've  had  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  I  was  proud 
because  even  though  I  was  not  that  proficient  in  speaking  Spanish, 
they  understood  what  I  was  saying.  I  think  we  got  about  five  votes 
against  us  on  that  particular  amendment.  The  next  day  I  used  that 
in  my  campaign,  not  in  the  Hispanic  community,  but  in  the  black 
community  and  the  white  community  or  whatever.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  said  that  Mickey  Leland  took  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of 
the  opposition  to  the  bilingual  provision  in  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
So  I  am  proud  to  be  participating  in  that  struggle  with  you  to  try 
to  establish  bilingual  education  as  a  monument,  to  be  that  which 
all  citizens  in  this  country  can  truly  be  participating  citizens. 
Madam  Chair,  I  thank  you  for  holding  this  kind  of  hearing. 

Mrs.  Hall.  At  this  time  the  Chair  yields  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Congressman  Martinez. 

Mr.  Martinez.  I  am  concerned  with  the  kinds  of  amendments 
that  are  being  offered  to  this  program.  There  is  constantly  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  status  quo,  as  some  people  mistakenly  thought  there 
was  in  the  Baker/de  Kanter  report,  because  those  who  are  con- 
cerned want  to  be  certain  that  the  tax  dollars  spent  on  bilingual 
education  are  being  spent  efficiently. 

Normally  a  challenge  comes  up  because  we  don't  have  an  estab- 
lished model  program  for  bilingual  eduation.  The  reason  I  am  look- 
ing at  you,  Dr.  Arredondo,  is  because  it  seems  like  you  have  in 
your  home  base  a  very  successful  program.  It  sounds  like  in  Cali- 
fornia they  are  going  to  come  up  with  the  same  thing. 

I  am  wondering  have  either  of  you  ever  talked  about  your  respec- 
tive programs? 

Dr.  Arredondo.  I  have  never  seen  him  until  today. 

Mr.  Martinez.  I  make  the  challenge  that  too  many  times  the 
Government  enacts  a  program,  but  never  monitors  it  to  see  how 
successful  it  is.  Subsequently,  they  hire  consultants  to  do  a  study. 
As  you  stated,  they  don't  look  at  the  right  things.  They  don't  ask 
the  right  questions,  and  how  are  they  going  to  get  the  right  an- 
swers if  they  don't  ask  the  right  questions?  The  right  questions  in 
this  case  are  just  what  you  stated:  How  successful  has  any  program 
really  been  in  terms  of  what  it's  supposed  to  accomplish,  getting 
people  up  to  a  minimum  reading  level,  or  even  surpassing  that 
reading  level,  or  how' much  they  can  accomplish  from  what  they 
learn  from  those  classes.  There  are  ways  to  measure  it. 
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In  regard  to  the  reports,  and  this  is  not  a  derogatory  statement, 
you  made  no  reference  to  the  kind  of  measurements  used  in  your 
study.  It's  because  you  were  given  mandates  of  what  you  should 
find  out.  I  think  that  sometimes,  in  a  responsible  way,  we  should 
go  beyond  what  the  mandate  says,  because  in  order  to  get  a  true 
answer  to  that  mandated  question  you  have  to  ask  other  questions 
and  go  a  little  further. 

What  I  am  wondering  is  if  your  program  has  been  so  successful 
and  you  seem  to  have  so  many  measurements,  why  hasn't  anybody, 
let's  say  in  Congress,  asked  for  that  information,  or  had  you 
present  that  information? 

Dr.  Arredondo.  I  will  be  more  than  happy  to. 

Mr.  Martinez.  I  think  the  committee  should  have  this  informa- 
tion when  questions  are  asked  as  to  how  successful  a  program  is. 
When  we  are  challenged  as  to  the  success  of  a  bilingual  education 
program,  whether  it's  necessary  or  not,  it  is  important  that  those 
of  us  who  support  it  can  answer  with  factual  information. 

Dr.  Arredondo.  In  all  of  our  educational  systems,  the  first, 
second,  and  third  is  taught  by  one  Hispanic  teacher  and  one  non- 
Hispanic.  All  the  others  are  taught  by  a  Hispanic  individual  who  is 
certified  in  elementary  education  with  an  endorsement  in  bilingual 
eduation. 

Mr.  Martinez.  I  think  it  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  you  have 
done  this  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  without  Federal  assistance.  Just 
think  what  Federal  assistance  could  do  for  a  lot  of  districts  that  are 
lacking  in  funds. 

Dr.  Arredondo.  We  are  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Martinez.  There  are  a  lot  of  people,  administrators  as  well 
as  teachers,  that  are  not  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  those  with  that 
peculiar  problem,  the  language  barrier.  I  think  that  is  something 
that  only  a  mandated  program  can  overcome.  I  really  enjoyed  your 
testimony  and  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  further  on  it. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you.  At  this  time  I  wish  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Puerto  Rico,  Congressman  Corrada. 

Mr.  Corrada.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  also  like  to  add  my 
word  of  congratulations  to  all  of  you  for  your  excellent  presenta- 
tion today.  May  I  say  as  far  as  the  information  to  be  derived  by 
this  subcommittee,  the  information  provided  by  you  today  will  be 
helpful  to  me  as  a  member  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, and  specifically  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education.  It  is  the  subcommittee  that  has  ju- 
risdiction on  the  question  of  reauthorization  of  the  bilingual  edua- 
tion program,  an  issue  that  we  are  currently  facing  through  public 
hearings.  I  hope  also — some  of  you  have  already  testified  in  those 
hearings.  I  hope  those  who  have  not  testified  yet  will  have  that  op- 
portunity very  soon. 

Basically  the  situation  we  are  facing  now  is  concerning  educa- 
tional, pedagogical  and  sociological  questions  pertaining  to  it,  and 
that  there  is  a  proposal  by  this  administration  that  the  bilingual 
education  should  be  reauthorized  by  making  certain  changes  to  it. 
Three  of  the  changes  are  as  follows:  First,  a  5-year  cap  on  funding 
to  each  school  district,  regardless  of  whether  a  need  exists  in  that 
district.  Second,  the  elimination  of  the  requirement  of  native  lan- 
guage instruction.  Third,  and  there  is  much  feeling  about  this  one 
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causing  the  fiscal  year  1984  funding  for  title  VII  to  fall  from  $139 
to  $94  million.  That  is  reduced  by  $45  million.  Of  course,  some  may 
disagree  about  methods.  I  don't  think  there  is  much  disagreement 
about  what  the  intentions  may  be  when  you  are  proposing  that  a 
program  should  be  cut  by  $45  million  from  a  very  modest  $139  mil- 
lion, when  there  is  a  growing  eligible  population  and,  second,  tre- 
mendous demographic  shifts,  which  will  continue.  No  matter  what 
policy  is  enacted  here  in  these  halls,  people  are  there.  The  con- 
straints of  those  who  provide  services  are  real.  As  the  gentleman 
has  said  before,  this  is  no  time  to  cut.  It  is  time  to  be  sensitive  to 
the  need,  the  changes  in  our  country,  and  provide  us  the  opportuni- 
ty to  be  equal  participants  in  this  Government  of  ours.  It  would  be 
disastrous. 

Dr.  Zamora.  Of  course  I  would  have  to  agree  with  Dr.  Lopez  that 
the  results  would  indeed  be  disastrous.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  in  my  official  testimony  I  commented  on  this  issue,  and  I 
pointed  out  that  we  had  to  be  perfectly  clear  about  one  thing,  that 
if  we  were  to  eliminate  the  requirement  of  native  language  instruc- 
tion, we  would  no  longer  have  a  Bilingual  Education  Act. 

Perhaps  the  thing  that  concerns  me  the  most  about  this  particu- 
lar amendment  is  the  reason  behind  that  amendment.  Why  is  that 
amendment  proposed  in  the  first  place?  I  think  that  everyone  of  us 
here  has  been  able  to  tell  the  successes  of  bilingual  education.  I 
have  a  particular  concern,  if  I  might  just  very  briefly  share  this 
with  you.  Apparently  it  seems  to  me  that  this  particular  amend- 
ment is  proposed  because  transitional  bilingual  eduation  has  been 
found  in  some  cases  to  be  harmful.  I  would  like  to  talk  just  a 
moment  about  education  climate. 

You  have  Dr.  Arredondo  over  here  who  talked  about  a  very  posi- 
tive educational  climate.  I  would  like  to  remind  everyone  that  pro- 
grams do  not  fail  by  themselves,  that  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
program  does  not  happen  by  itself,  and  that  you  can  never  separate 
the  success  or  failure  of  a  program  from  its  human  element. 

If  transitional  bilingual  education  has  been  found  in  some  cases 
to  be  harmful,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  then  it  becomes  our  re- 
sponsibility, not  to  throw  it  out  or  not  to  make  the  recommenda- 
tion that  we  throw  out  transitional  bilingual  education— which,  by 
the  way  has  also  had  many  successes — but  rather  that  we  investi- 
gate, and  we  find  out  what  makes  it  work.  That  has  been  said  by  a 
number  of  us  today.  When  we  find  out  what  makes  it  work,  then 
we  can  continue  to  improve  and  to  expand  bilingual  education  with 
the  ultimate  goal  in  mind  always  to  help  the  children  achieve— to 
help  them  become  fully  productive  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Corrada.  We  have  a  vote  and  we  have  to  respond  to  it  in  15 
minutes.  I  am  sure  the  chairman  would  like  to  respond  to  it  and 
close  the  hearing  at  that  time. 

Dr.  Perez,  would  you  like  to  add  a  short  comment? 

Dr.  Perez.  I  was  reading  recently  about  a  research  that  was  con- 
ducted in  terms  of  attitudes,  trying  to  identify  attitudes  in  terms  of 
bilingual  instruction.  It  asked  the  general  population  whether 
people  felt  this  wasn't  truly  an  effective  mode  of  disruption  for  lim- 
ited efficiency.  A  majority  of  the  people  were  non-Hispanics  and 
also  nonlanguage  minority  people  indicated  yes,  this  does  make 
sense  as  the  educational  approach. 
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However,  whether  it  makes  sense  or  not,  there  is  the  reality  of 
implementing  due  to  funding  and  other  attitudinal  kinds  of  con- 
cerns that  are  out  there. 

In  New  York  State  we  have  over  100,000  limited  English  profi- 
cient students  who  are  being  provided  services  through  State  fund- 
ing, and  under  certain  conditions.  They  are  in  probably  200  school 
districts.  It  has  been  our  experience  there  is  a  choice  of  providing 
either  bilingual  education  or  transitional  bilingual — excuse  me, 
English  is  a  second  language  under  given  conditions. 

In  every  case,  only  where  there  has  been  a  court  order  or  where 
the  Commission's  regulations  mandate  that  the  bilingual  education 
be  implemented,  those  are  the  only  places  where  they  are  being  im- 
plemented. So  that  although  generally  our  populations  agree  that 
bilingual  education  really  does  make  sense  in  terms  of  implement- 
ing programs,  unless  school  districts  are  obligated  to  do  so  either 
through  court  orders  or  through  regulations,  but  most  often  they 
will  not  go  that  route,  and  that  is  unfortunate,  taking  away  the  re- 
quirement of  bilingual  or  the  use  of  native  language  from  our  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Corrada.  Would  either  of  the  two  witnesses  care  to  add  any- 
thing? 

Dr.  Arredondo.  Just  to  support  what  has  been  said  already,  and 
to  give  you  an  example.  I  have  a  son  who  is  attending  a  university 
and  studying  telecommunications.  He  has  to  take  13  hours  of  a  for- 
eign language.  He  was  given  4  hours  of  credit  for  Spanish,  which 
he  studied  for  4  years. 

We  have  kids  who  went  through  school  8  years,  with  a  curricu- 
lum of  English  and  Spanish,  and  they  went  into  high  school  and 
continued  the  Spanish  study  and  tested  out  at  12  hours  of  Spanish 
going  into  college.  That's  what  makes  the  difference. 

These  kids  are  going  to  have  to  take  a  foreign  language  in  school, 
and  one  of  the  recommendations  made  was  that  we  strengthen  our- 
foreign  language  departments.  I  would  guarantee  that  those  kids 
that  are  traveling  through  our  bilingual  program  today  are  going 
to  become  our  better  bilingual  students  when  they  graduate  than 
some  of  us  who  do  not  speak  Spanish  at  home,  or  do  not  send  our 
kids  to  study  foreign  languages  in  school,  or  whatever.  That  is  one 
example. 

I  stated  to  you  earlier  10  of  our  students  are  Anglos  and  10  of 
them  are  black.  On  a  voluntary  basis,  their  parents  put  them  into 
those  programs.  You  wait  and  see  when  they  graduate  how  well 
they  are  going  to  be  speaking  two  languages. 

Mr.  Corrada.  It  is  my  recollection  that  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion has  not  signed  off  on  your  report.  In  view  of  that,  I  would  like 
to  know  who  you  represent  when  you  discuss  the  findings,  and 
whether  this  report  is  considered  official  Department  of  Education 
policy? 

Dr.  Baker.  The  Department  of  Education,  as  do  most  Govern- 
ment departments,  turns  out  a  number  of  studies  of  different 
things.  Some  are  done  by  in-house  staff.  Some  are  done  under  con- 
tract. Some  are  done  under  grant.  Our  study  was  done  within  that 
tradition.  It  was  a  policy  analysis  of  a  particular  piece  of  Federal 
policy  that  we  had  been  asked  to  analyze  by  both  the  Carter  White 
House  and  the  then  Secretary  of  Education. 
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Following  legal  action  by  the  State  of  Texas,  the  Department  of 
Education  released  a  draft  of  our  report  on  September  25,  1981.  In 
April  1983,  the  Department  sent  us  to  make  a  presentation  on  the 
findings  of  the  completed  version  of  the  report  for  the  American 
Educational  Research  Association. 

The  July  1983  issue  of  the  Department's  official  news  magazine, 
American  Education,  contained  another  summary  of  the  completed 
findings  of  our  report. 

Mr.  Corrada.  Should  I  take  from  that,  or  conclude  from  that 
that  although  formally  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  has  not 
signed  off  on  the  report,  in  fact,  it  could  be  deemed  as  representing 
the  official  views  of  the  Department? 

Dr.  Baker.  I  don't  believe  it's  in  the  procedures  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  releasing  research  reports  to  the  public  that  the  Secretary 
signs  off  on  all  of  them.  They  are  reviewed  within  different  offices, 
and  then  released  to  the  public  following  that  review  procedure. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you  very  much.  At  this  time  the  committee 
wishes  to  thank  all  of  our  panels.  You  have  been  great.  We  do 
regret  that  we  have  to  rush  to  the  floor  and  vote.  Thank  you  so 
very  much.  Tomorrow  we  will  resume  our  hearings  at  10  o'clock  in 
this  room.  We  invite  each  of  you  back. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:10  p.m.,  the  meeting  was  adjourned.] 

[The  statement  which  follows  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Raul  Yzaguirre,  President,  Nationa'  Council  of  La  Raza 

I.      INTRODUCTION 

The  National    Council    of   La  Raza,   one  of  the  nation's   largest  Hispanic 
organizations,    appreciates  this  opportunity  to  submit  comments  on  bilingual 
education.      It   is   Impossible  to  talk  about  Hispanic  Issues  without   discussing 
bi  I  Ingual-blcultural    education;  concern  about  the  quality  of   education,   and 
support  for   bilingual    education  figure  prominently    In  almost  any  discussion. 
The  National    Council    of  La  Raza,   along  with   the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Hispanic  Americans,    believes  that  bl I Ingual-bicul tural    education   Is  a  very 
effective  way  to  remove  educational    barriers  for    limited  English   proficient 
Hispanic  children  and  provide  them  with   access  to  the  mainstream  of   American 
I  ife. 

Over  the   last  few  months,    one  report  after   another   has  criticized  the 
quality  of   public  education   in  the  United  States,    and  the  National    Commission 
on  Excellence    in  Education  has  charged  that  the  quality  of   education   Is 
"mediocre".      For  Hispanic  children,    however,   the  quality  of   public  education 
is  often  much  worse   than   "mediocre."     The  fact  that  Hispanic  students  are 
Increasingly   concentrated   in  the   large   urban   school    districts  hardest  hit  by 
declining  school    revenues  and  federal    budget  cuts  makes  educational    problems 
even  more  difficult  to  solve.      The  educational    situation   Is  especially 
devastating  for   those  Hispanic  children  of    limited  English   proficiency. 
These  are  the  most   undereducated  of   all   American  children.      Dropout  rates  for 
Hlspanics   are  still    far  too  high;   half  of   Chicano  and  Puerto  Rican  youth 
never   finish   high   school.      Language  background   is  strongly   related  to  high 
school    completion,    and  Hispanics  with   a   non-English    language   background, 
whether  or   not  they   "usual  ly   speak"  Spanish,    are  almost  twice  as   likely  as 
Whites  to  drop  out  of   school.       The   low   number  of  years  of   schooling 
obviously   affects  the  number  of   Hispanics  who  are  classified  as   Illiterate, 
and  has  tremendous   Impact  on  employnent  opportunities.      Language  barriers  and 
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the  absence  of   programs  to  bridge   those    barriers  remain  a   formidable   problem. 
Thus,    bilingual    education   Is  of    particular    importance   for  Hispanic  children. 

Title  VII    of    the  Elementary   and  Secondary   Education  Act  —  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  —      provides  the  only    federal    funds   specifically   targeted  to 
assist   bilingual    education   programs,    train   bilingual    teachers,    and   develop 
currlcular  materials  for    use  with    limited  English   proficient  teachers. 
Title  VII,    always   underfunded,    has   been   draraati  cal  ly   cut  over   the   last  two 
years.      Unfortunately,    state   budget  deficits  have  made    it   impossible  for 
most    states  to  make   up   for   this   loss   in   funds.      Given  the  scarcity  of    local 
education  resources,    and  the  compelling  national    interest    in  educating 
children  of    limited  English   proficiency,    federal    support  for   Title  VII    is 
more    important  than   ever. 

The  fact   that  the  current  act  must   be  reauthorized    in   1934    is  of   great 
Interest   to  Hispanics.      For    the   last  two  years,    the  National    Council    of   La 
Raza  and  many  other  Hispanic  organizations  have  been  examining  the  existing 
Act,    exploring  possible  amendment  options  to  maximize   its  effectiveness  and 
protect    its  most    positive   features.      NCLR  believes  that    In  order   for   Title 
Vii    +r   serve  our   national    interests  and  the   interests  of   children  of    limited 
English   proficiency,    the   legislation  must   contain  the  following  features: 


Provisions  to  ensure  that   understandable    Instruction   in 
subject  matter   areas   continues  to  be  made  available 
to  the  chll  dren; 

An  emphasis  on   parent  and  community    Involvement; 

Provisions  to   increase   the   number  of   highly  qualified 
bilingual    Instructional      and  other    school    personnel; 

A  focus  on  full    language    learning  which  moves   beyond  oral 
proficiency   to  literacy;   and 

Provisions  to  comprehensively  evaluate   the  effects  of   the 
funded  programs. 
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II.      RECOIVEIIDATIOMS 

A.  Ensuring  Conprehensi  bl  e    Instruction    in   Subject   Areas 

This   is  the  cornerstone  of   bilingual    education,    and    I    am  sure  that   its 
importance    Is  well    understood   by   the  members  of   the  Subcommitee.      American 
education   does  more  for  monolingual    English-speaking  children  than  just  work  on 
their  Engl  i  sh- language   skills,    and   programs  for   LEP  students  must   do  the   same.      In 
almost  all   cases,    use  of   the  student's  native   language    is  the  best  way  to  provide 
students  with   comprehensible    instruction    in  other    subjects  while  they  are   learning 
English.      Otherwise,    by   the  time   they   become   fluent    in  English,    they  nay   be 
several    years   behind    in  other    subjects.       It    is  vital    that  the   use   of   the   students' 
native   language  remain  a   central    feature  of   any   program   funded   by  Title  VII.      V/hen 
Congress  created  the  Bilingual    Education  Act,    the  purpose  was   broader   than  only 
teaching  English,    and  attempts  to  portray  the  program   as  only   a  quick-fix 
English   program   do     not   do  justice   to  either   the   program's  history  or   the   needs  of 
LEP  children.    Full    competence    in  English    Is   important,    but  equally    important    is 
equal    access  to  education,    and  education  entails  comprehensible    Instruction    in  math, 
science,    and  social    studies    in  addition  to  English    language  arts.        Districts  that, 
due   to  extraordinary   situations,    cannot  offer   this   instruction  through   the 
childen's  native   language,    must   bring  their  best   resources  to  bear   to  find  another 
way  to  make   this   instruction  avaialble.      The   Supreme  Court  ruling   in  Lau  v.    Nlchol s 
demands  no   less.        Title  VII    should  fund  no  program  which   does  not   provide  for 
comprehensible  content    instruction. 

B.  Parent  and  Community    Involvement 

All    educators  know   that   parent   participation   Js  closely  correlated  with 
student   ach levement.      Parent   participation   is  also  an    Important  measure  of    program 
effectiveness.      Before  bilingulal    education  programs,    parent   participation  was  all 
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but    impossible   for    parents  of    limited  English   proficienct    (LEP)   students.      In  many 
schools,    the  advent  of   a   bilingual    program   brings  the  first   school    staff   able  to 
communicate  with   the   parents  of   LEP  children.      Prior   to  the   presence  of    bilingual 
staff   persons,    attempts  at  communication,    where  they  were  made  at  all,   were    In  a 
language    Incomprehensible  to  the  parents.      Parents  were   unable  to  communicate  with 
the  schools   in  emergency   situations,    let  along  participate  as  classroom 
volunteers,    join   parent  organizations,    or   help  their  children  with   homework. 
Bilingual    programs  which   have  been  able  to   Increase   parent    involvement  and   provide 
bilingual    school    staff   to  deal    with   LEP  parents  have  had  a  very    important  effect. 
Increasing  meaningful    parent   participation  r/.ust  ra.iain  an    Important   goal    of   Title 
VII    programs.      Parent  advisory   councils,    parent  education  components  and  training 
programs  are    important  ways  to  give  the  community   access  to  the   schools.      One  of 
the  best   things  to  happen  at  the  Office   of   Bilingual    Education   in  the   last  few 
years  has   been  the   funding  emphasis   placed  on   parent  training  programs. 

Parent   participation   Is  the  best   form  of    "local    control."     The   provisions    In 
the  current   law   and   special    emphasis  on  funding  projects  to   Improve   parent 
participation   should   be  maintained. 


C.       Increasing  the  i'.' umber    of    Highly  Qualified  Taachers   and  Other 

The   need  to  train   bilingual    school    personnel    Is   still    with    us,    despite  the 
Administration's  contention  that  wc   now   have  enough   teachers  and  can   begin  to 
phase   out  training  programs.      The  recent  Teachers'    Language  Skills  Survey,   which 
has   been   used   by   the  Administration  to  justify   training  cuts,    does   Indeed 
show   that  the   number   of   teachers  teaching  through   a  non-English    language  all    or 
part  of   the  day   has  grown  over   the   last   few   years.      However,    the   Increased 
number  of   teachers  teaching  through   a   non-English    language  has   not  kept   pace 
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with   the   need  for    such   teachers.      It    is  common  to  find  English  monolingual 
teachers  assigned  to  bilingual    classrooms  because   of   the   lack  of   qualified 
bilingual    personnel.      Many  of   these   teachers  are  on  temporary   state   "waivers" 
of   state  requirements  that   personnel    in   bilingual    programs  be   themselves  bilingual, 
and  their   districts  have  certified  their    inability   to  find  and  hire   bilingual 
teachers.      Some   districts  have   such   a   need  for   bilingual    teachers  that  they 
have  mounted  year-round  search   efforts.      Houston    Independent  School    District 
in  Texas    is  one    such   district,    and  even  offers   bilingual    teachers  a   higher 
salary  than   non-bi I  i nrual    teachers    in  an  effort  to  recruit   sufficient   numbers 
of   bilingual    teachers. 

However,    quantity    is  not  the  only    issue   here;  we  need  to   look  at  the 
qualifications  of   those   teachers.      A  closer    look  reveals  that  of   55,000  teachers 
using  a   non-English    language,   35,000   (over  632)    have  absolutely   no  special 
academic  qualifications  to  be   using  that    language.      Only   213  of    all    those   teachers 
have  basic  academic  qualifications  and  can  actually   use   the  non-English    language 
competently  enough  to  teach   subject  matter  through  the   langauge.      So  according  to 
that  study,   what  we  actually   have   in  terms  of   teachers  with   basic  qualifications, 
are  about   12,000  teachers.    Even  without  a  calculator,    It    is  easy   to  see  that 
12,000  teachers  for  3.6  nilliion  LEP  children  makes  for   a  terrible   pupil-teacher 
ratio.      There    is  a  tremendous   need  to   improve  not   only   the   numbers   but  the   sk i  I  Is 
of    the   people  teaching  LEP  children. 
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Bilingual    classroom  teachers  also  solve  only  one   part  of   the   problem.      Other 
Instructional    personnel    need  to  be  trained  to  work  with  LEP  children.      The   new 
math-science   teacher   training   initiatives   should  also   provide  for   training 
these   teachers   in  the  techniques  of    necessary  to  teach  math   and  science  to  LEP 
students.      A  special    set-aside    in  these    Initiatives  for   this  type  of   training 
would  be  an  excellent    Idea.      Other   school    programs  also  need  to  be  made  available 
to  LEP  children.      Without  bilingual    special    education  and   gifted  and  talented 
teachers,    these   programs  remain    inaccessible  to   limited  English   proficient 
children.      Additionally,    there    is  a  trenendous  need  to   increase  the  numbers  of 
bilingual    school    counselors,    psychologists,    librarians,    nurses,    pr  inclpal  s  and 
administrators.      V,'e  have   not   done   the  whole  job  simply   by   training  bilingual 
classroom  teachers. 

D.     Literacy 

The  problem  of  illiteracy  In  America  has  been  receiving  great  attention 
In  the  last  few  years.   It  Is  the  special  project  of  Mrs.  George  Bush,  and  the 
President  recently  announced  a  series  of  Initiatives  to  help  combat  the  problem. 
Although  some  figures  on  Hispanic  illiteracy  rates  may  include  people  who  are 
literate  in  Spanish  but  are  limited  In  their  English  proficiency.   Illiteracy  in 
Engish  Is  a  serious  problem  In  the  Hispanic  community.   In  fact,  a  study  recently 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  suggests  that  Illiteracy  rates  for 
HIspanics  may  be  as  high  as  56p.   High  rates  of  illiteracy  cost  Hlspanics  full 
employment  and  full  participation  in  society.   Sadly,  educational  programs 
focusing  only  on  teaching  children  to  .s_pe_aJs  English  may  be  partly  responsible  for 
the  problem.   It  Is  important  that  we  move  beyond  a  definition  of  English 
proficiency  which  is  so  heavily  based  on  speaking  ability.  To  be  Engish 
proficient,  to  be  an  English  j±se_r.,  means  being  able  to  understand,  speak,  read  and 
write  Engl  Ish. 
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The  absence  of   good  educational    programs  designed  to  help  children   become 
proficient   language   users  has  caused  many  children  to  be   illiterate    in  both 
Spanish   and  English.      We  must    insist  that  any   program  working  with  LEP  children, 
Including  bilingual    education  programs,    teach  children  to  read  and  write. 
Children  must   not  be  routinely   "exited"  from  special    programs  as  soon  as  they 
speak  a   few   words  of   English;   they   have  only   begun  their  task.      They  must   be  able 
to  read  and  write  English   before  they  can  compete  equally   with  monolingual 
children    in  English-only   classrooms.      Title  Vll-funded   programs  must   be   designed  to 
provide   children  with   that  opportunity. 

E.      Comprehensive  Evaluation 

Recent   studies   have  amply   demonstrated  the   sorry   state  of   evaluations  on 
bilingual    programs.      One   of   the   best    lessons  we  can    learn   from  the  Baker/DeKanter 
report   is  that  we  need  to  substantially    improve  efforts  to  evaluate  Title  VII 
programs.      It   is    important  that   programs  be  evaluated   in  an  ongoing  and  timely 
manner   so  that  schools  can   use   the   information  to  modify   and    improve  their 
programs.      It   is  also   important  that  evaluations  be  broad-based  and  reflective  of 
all    the   program   goals  and  objectives,    not  —   as    is  often  the  case  —  on  one 
arbitrary  measure  of   student's  English-speaking  proficiency.     Progress  toward 
meeting  both    student  and   Instructional    goals  must   be  assessed.      Finally,   these 
evaluations  should  be   used  not  merely  to  label    programs  as  successes  or   failures, 
but  also  as  tools  to   improve  the  program,   and   increase    information  about  the  kinds 
of   programs  that  seem  to  be  effective   In   different   settings. 

III.      CONCLUSION 
During  the  next  few  months,    as  additional    hearings  are  scheduled  on 
bilingual    education  and  Title  VII,    Congress  will    have  the  opportunity   to 
protect    Important   features  of    the  Act,    and  make  revisions  to   Improve  the 
delivery  of   bilingual    education  services  to  LEP  children.      The  National 
Council    of   La  Raza  believes  that  the  above  five  features,    coupled  with   an 
adequate    level    of    funding,      are  essential    if   our   nation   is  to  continue 
efforts  to   Improve  educational    opportunities  for  Hispanic  children  of    limited 
Engl Ish   prof Iciency. 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14,  1983 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Population, 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  12:37  p.m.,  in  room 
345,  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Katie  Hall  presiding. 

Mrs.  Hall.  The  House  Subcommittee  on  Population  and  Census 
is  called  to  order  at  this  time.  We  would  like  to  welcome  each 
person  here. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  this  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  hearings 
that  we  will  be  doing  this  week,  and  we  certainly  do  appreciate 
your  presence  and  your  participation. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  hearings  will  focus  on  the  Hispanic 
business  sector  as  it  relates  to  population.  With  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Hispanic  population  and  demographic  shifts,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  this  subcommittee  review  the  nature  of  the  Hispanic 
business  picture. 

We  have  some  very  interesting  panelists  with  us  today  who  will 
discuss  various  sectors,  and  during  yesterday's  hearing  the  Census 
Committee  heard  from  a  number  of  very  outstanding  persons,  each 
representing  various  areas  of  our  country,  and  we  got  a  lot  of  very 
important  information. 

I  am  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  figures  that  we  are  getting, 
things  that  were  given  us  yesterday  as  well  as  other  information 
that  we  have  received.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Hispanic  group  is 
perhaps  the  fastest  growing  minority,  we  still  find  that  when  it 
comes  to  education,  unemployment,  and  other  areas  we  are  so  far 
behind. 

Today  we  have  a  very  interesting  panel  of  witnesses,  and  I  would 
like  to  present  them  at  this  time.  We  have  Mr.  Heriberto  Herrera, 
Deputy  Administrator,  Small  Business  Administration;  Mr.  Jesus 
Chavarria,  who  is  the  editor  and  Publisher  of  the  Hispanic  Busi- 
ness Magazine;  Miss  Dorita  deLemos  Down  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Transportation  and  Business  Development;  Mr.  Jose  Font, 
president  of  the  Greater  Washington  Ibero-American  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Dr.  Harry  Pachon,  executive  director,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Latino  Elected  and  Appointed  Officials;  and  Mr.  Victor 
Rivera,  Minority  Business  Development  Agency. 

At  this  time  it  is  my  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Victor 
Rivera  of  the  Minority  Business  Development  Agency. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  VICTOR  M.  RIVERA,  NATIONAL  DIRECTOR,  MI- 
NORITY BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  AGENCY,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  COMMERCE;  HERIBERTO  HERRERA,  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION;  JESUS  CHAVARRIA, 
PUBLISHER/EDITOR  OF  HISPANIC  BUSINESS  MAGAZINE; 
DORITA  deLEMOS  DOWN,  DIRECTOR  OF  COMMUNICATIONS, 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  AND  BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT;  JOSE  ANTONIO  FONT,  PRESIDENT,  GREATER 
WASHINGTON  IBERO-AMERICAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE; 
AND  HARRY  P.  PACHON,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  LATINO  ELECTED  AND  APPOINTED  OFFICIALS 

Mr.  Rivera.  Thank  you. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  submit  my  testimony  for 
the  record  and  just  summarize  the  highlights,  which  would  obvious- 
ly allow  more  time  for  questions  and  answers. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Rivera.  One  cannot  talk  about  Hispanic  business  develop- 
ment in  a  vacuum.  One  needs  to  look  at  the  larger  picture  of  mi- 
nority business  development,  and  even  a  much  larger  picture, 
which  is  the  state  of  the  economy. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  President  Reagan's  record  on  behalf  of 
minority  business  development,  and  Hispanic  business  development 
in  particular,  has  been  quite  impressive.  Let  me  cite  some  exam- 
ples of  why  I  say  that. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  one  cannot  have  Hispanic  business  devel- 
opment, black  business  development,  women  business  development, 
or  anybody's  business  development  unless  we  have  a  healthy  econo- 
my. I  think  that  is  the  strongest  contribution  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration or  any  administration  can  make  to  an  entrepreneurial  com- 
munity, developing  a  climate  conducive  to  growth. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  benchmarks,  starting  out  with  the 
President's  economic  recovery  program  announced  October  1,  that 
are  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Hispanic  and  other  minority  businesses 
were  adversely  affected  in  the  recession  of  the  early  eighties.  Those 
businesses  that  went  under,  many  of  them  failed  because  of  high 
interest  rates,  a  high  inflation  rate,  and  high  unemployment  rates 
in  their  community.  We  are  beginning  to  see  that  turn  around. 

The  interest  payments  made  by  minority  business,  whether  His- 
panic or  any  person,  in  January  1981,  if  he  were  to  get  a  $100,000 
loan,  payable  over  7  years,  he  would  have  had  to  pay  a  24-percent 
interest  rate.  That  is  an  unconscionable  amount  of  money.  That 
was  in  January  1981,  the  month  the  Reagan  administration  came 
into  power.  That  rate  has  been  cut  in  half.  It  is  still  very  high,  but 
if  that  same  Hispanic  business  person  were  to  go  to  a  bank,  he 
would  pay  $700  less  per  month  for  that  loan.  You  add  that  up  by 
thousands  or  millions  of  loans,  that,  to  me,  is  a  major  contribution. 

Again,  with  the  inflation  rate  going  down,  the  purchasing  power 
goes  up;  disposable  income  is  beginning  to  go  up.  That  helps  many 
Hispanic  businesses  because  their  clients  are,  in  the  main,  His- 
panics.  So  the  President's  economic  recovery  program  is  a  major 
contributor,  and  the  success  of  that  program  is  very  important  to 
Hispanic  business  development  and  the  trend  line  is  positive. 
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On  March  1,  1982,  the  President  announced  a  small  business  ini- 
tiative. This  is  very  important.  It's  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country  that  a  President  made  a  state-of-small-business  report. 
At  that  time  he  reiterated  his  strong  commitment  to  small  busi- 
ness development.  He  mentioned  eight  initiatives,  as  I  said,  having 
to  do  with  tax  incentives,  again  rewarding — the  philosophy  is  we 
need  to  reward  those  American  entrepreneurs  regardless  of  race  or 
national  origin  and  encourage  them  to  work,  to  save,  and  to  invest, 
because  that  has  been  the  path  for  economic  as  well  as  social  mo- 
bility in  this  country.  You  have  to  develop  a  climate,  government 
policies  that  will  reward  the  risk  takers,  that  will  reward  those 
who  work,  save,  and  invest. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  incentives  announced  on  March  1. 
They  have  to  do  with  regulatory  relief,  paperwork  relief.  Hispanic 
and  other  small  business  persons  are  disproportionately  burdened 
by  government  regulations  and  paperwork.  The  President  an- 
nounced his  special  emphasis  on  getting  more  small  businesses  in- 
volved in  research  and  development.  Major  expenditures  are  being 
spent  on  research  and  development  and  small  and  minority  busi- 
nesses were  not  getting  their  share.  This  administration  is  commit- 
ted to  changing  that. 

The  President  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  privatization,  of 
making  sure  that  small  businesses  can  assume  many  of  the  tasks 
now  performed  by  Government.  Whether  it  is  security  jobs  or  gar- 
dening or  what  have  you,  let  the  private  sector  perform  those  serv- 
ices. As  a  result  of  those  policies,  we  are  beginning  to  see  many 
small,  and  especially  black  and  Hispanic  people,  pick  up  those  con- 
tracts. 

I  could  go  on,  but  there  were  basically  eight  initiatives  an- 
nounced then. 

On  December  17  the  President  announced  a  12-point  program  to 
assist  minority  businesses.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  a  President  committed  himself  not  only  to  say  we  want 
more  minority  businesses,  but  we  set  a  quantifiable  goal — 120,000 
new  and  expanded  minority  businesses  over  the  next  10  years. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  we  want  Government  to  give  more  con- 
tracts to  minorities.  The  Government  set  a  goal  of  $15  billion  in 
procurements  over  the  next  3  years  and  a  target  of  $6-$7  billion  for 
procurements  by  recipients  of  Federal  cooperative  agreements  and 
grants  for  minority  businesses;  quantifiable  goals. 

The  President  set  a  goal  of  $1.5  billion  in  credit  assistance  over 
the  next  3  years,  $300  million  in  management  and  technical  assist- 
ance. That  is  extremely  important  in  a  period  of  budget  cutting, 
the  fact  that  certain  amounts  of  money,  $300  million,  is  a  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  this  administration  to  help  Hispanic  and  other 
minority  businesses. 

Very  importantly,  also  the  first  week  in  October  has  been  desig- 
nated "Minority  Enterprise  Development  Week."  That  is  just  more 
than  a  symbol  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  because  that  allows  us  the 
opportunity  to  raise  the  level  of  awareness,  the  consciousness  level 
of  all  Americans,  but  especially  policymakers  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sector,  to  the  many  contributions  that  Hispanic  and  other  mi- 
nority businesses  are  making  to  their  communities  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 
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Mrs.  Hall.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Rivera.  I  hate  to  interrupt  you,  but 
today  the  House  of  Representatives  is  in  session  and  it  means  that 
there  is  always  a  possibility  that  members  will  have  to  go  to  the 
floor  for  the  purpose  of  voting.  We  just  got  the  signal  that  there  is 
a  vote  on  the  floor  at  this  time.  We  will  have  to  recess  briefly  to 
give  members  time  to  get  over  and  vote  and  return. 

Before  I  leave,  I  would  like  to  introduce  my  colleague  from 
Texas,  the  Honorable  Mickey  Leland,  who  is  a  member  of  this  sub- 
committee, and,  of  course,  to  my  left  is  Mr.  Scott  Pastrick,  who  is 
our  staff  director. 

We  will  leave  you  shortly.  Mr.  Pastrick  will  be  staying  with  you. 
As  soon  as  we  vote,  we  will  return.  We  regret  that,  but  that's  part 
of  the  process. 

Mr.  Rivera.  Certainly. 

Mrs.  Hall.  I  should  also  remind  you  that  this  is  a  very  busy  day 
on  the  floor,  so  there  is  a  great  possibility  that  we  will  have  to  do  it 
again.  But  we  will  be  back  as  soon  as  we  vote.  Thank  you. 

We  are  in  recess  until  the  members  can  vote  and  return. 

[Whereupon,  the  subcommittee  was  in  recess.] 

Mrs.  Hall.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  going  to  resume  our 
hearings.  I  do  apologize  for  the  vote. 

At  this  time  I  should  inform  you  that  I  have  just  been  advised  by 
my  assistant  that  members  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  floor  every 
30  minutes  until  adjournment  today.  We  have  a  lot  of  amendments 
on  the  floor  and  we  have  a  number  of  bills.  These  are  very  impor- 
tant to  all  of  us  in  this  country,  and  we  have  to  make  sure  we  are 
there  and  that  the  right  vote  is  adopted.  So  I  did  want  you  to  know 
that. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Rivera  if  he  would  please 
continue. 

Mr.  Rivera.  Thank  you. 

I  started  to  mention  earlier  that  when  we're  talking  about  His- 
panic business  development  much  depends  on  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  if  the  economy  is  not  doing  well,  we're  not  going  to  see 
much  Hispanic  business  growth  or  expansion.  Then  I  proceeded  to 
talk  about  the  administration's  commitment  to  Hispanic  and  mi- 
nority business  development  in  general,  as  evidenced  by  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  of  December  17,  the  President's  Executive  Order 
12432  of  July  14. 

I  would  like  to  continue  by  stating  also  that  there  has  to  be  com- 
mitment at  the  departmental  and  also  the  agency  level,  and  I  am 
here  to  assure  the  committee  and  the  audience  that  my  boss,  Secre- 
tary Baldrige,  is  very  much  committed  to  minority  business  devel- 
opment. 

The  President  has  seen  fit  to  elevate  what  was  formerly  policy 
decisions  at  the  Interagency  Council;  that  has  now  been  elevated  to 
the  Cabinet  Council  on  Commerce  and  Trade.  At  our  own  agency, 
the  Minority  Business  Development  Agency,  when  I  first  joined  the 
agency  in  1981,  out  of  the  top  16  management  positions  at  head- 
quarters, there  was  1  Hispanic.  Now  of  the  top  16  there  are  6.  That 
is  important  because  there  has  to  be  involvement  of  all  minority 
groups  in  terms  of  establishing  policy  for  minority  business  devel- 
opment. 
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I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that  for  the  first  time  our  agency  has 
named  a  female  regional  director  in  New  York,  and  she  happens  to 
be  a  Hispanic.  We  are  very  proud  of  that  appointment. 

MBDA  has  been  very  active  also  in  developing  strong  Hispanic 
business  organizations.  We  recognize  that  Government  obviously 
cannot  do  it  alone;  we  have  to  develop  institutions  so  that  some 
day,  as  Government  reduces  its  involvement,  that  the  private 
sector  can  pick  up  that  responsibility.  The  U.S.  Hispanic  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Latin  American  Manufacturers  Association,  the 
National  Council  of  LaRaza,  and  many  others  are  just  a  few  of 
those  organizations  that  we  are  working  closely  with  in  making 
sure  they  provide  very  professional  services. 

Our  agency  operates  100  minority  business  development  centers. 
Approximately  25  of  them  are  operated  by  Hispanics.  We  have  15 
export  consulting  firms,  7  of  those  are  operated  by  Hispanics;  3 
rural  assistance  programs,  2  of  them  operated  by  Hispanics.  I  think 
in  the  history  of  MBDA  we  have  never  had  as  much  Hispanic  in- 
volvement in  the  delivery  of  services  to  our  clientele. 

In  closing,  we  recognize  that  Hispanics  and  minorities  in  general 
face  two  serious  problems — lack  of  access  to  timely  information 
about  business  opportunities,  and  also  lack  of  access  to  resources. 
We  have  focused  our  efforts  on  closing  those  gaps  and  making  sure 
that  Hispanics  have  access  to  information  and  resources. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Madam  Chairwoman,  I  have  submitted 
my  testimony  for  the  record  and  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  you  may  have. 

[The  statement  of  Victor  Rivera  follows:] 
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REMARKS  BY 

VICTOR  M.  RIVERA 
National  Director 

MINORITY  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  AGENCY 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce 

0   PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  RECORD  ON  BEHALF  OF  HISPANIC  AND  OTHER 

MINORITY  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  IS  IMPRESSIVE. 

THE  PRESIDENT  VIEWS  THE  HISPANIC  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY  AS  AN 
UNDERDEVELOPED,  UNDERUTILIZED  NATIONAL  RESOURCE.   BUT,  THERE 

CAN  BE  NO  MINORITY  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  WITHOUT  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY. 

0   THERE  ARE  FOUR  MAJOR  MAJOR  BENCHMARKS  DEPICTING  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 

EFFORTS.   ON  OCTOBER  1,  1981,  THE  PRESIDENT  ANNOUNCED  THE  ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY  PROGRAM,  THE  FIRST  STEP  TOWARD  IMPROVING  THE  ECONOMIC 

CLIMATE  FOR  HISPDNIC  AND  MINORITY  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT.   THE 

ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  PROGRAM  PROVIDES  INCENTIVES  FOR  BUSINESS 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  CARRIES  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  REWARDING  THE  RISK 

i : 
TAKERS  AND  THE  CHANGE  MAKERS.   IT  IS  THIS  ENTREPRENEURIAL  SPIRIT 

THAT  HAS  MADE  THIS  COUNTRY  A  LEADER  IN  THE  GLOBAL  MARKET. 

0   ON  MARCH  1,  1982,  THE  PRESIDENT  ANNOUNCED  AN  8  POINT  INITIATIVE 
ON  THE  STATE  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS.   THESE  INITIATIVES  INCLUDED  AN 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  FACING  SMALL  BUSINESS,  A  REDUCTION 
OF  1/3  OF  THE  REGULATIONS  FACING  SMALL  BUSINESS,  A  20  PERCENT 
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PAPERWORK  REDUCTION,  EXPORT  PROMOTION,  ANTI -TRUST  REGULATION, 
CHANGES  IN  GOVERNMENT  SERVICES  AND  THE  PROMPT  PAYMENT  BILL. 
THESE  INITIATIVES  AGAIN  CLEARED  THE  WAY  FOR  MORE  SUCCESSFUL 
HISPANIC  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT. 

0   ON  DECEMBER  17,  1982,  THE  PRESIDENT  MADE  A  SIGNIFICANT  MINORITY 
BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  STATEMENT.   HE  ESTABLISHED  A  GOAL  OF  $22 
BILLION  IN  FEDERAL  CONTRACT  AND  SUBCONTRACT  AWARDS  TO  MINORITY 
BUSINESS  OVER  THE  NEXT  THREE  YEARS. 

HE  ALSO  DIRECTED  MBDA  AND  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
TO  ASSIST  IN  CREATING  60,000  NEW  HISPANIC  AND  MINORITY  BUSINESSES 
AND  EXPANDING  AN  ADDITIONAL  60,000  OVER  THE  NEXT  TEN  YEARS.   HE 
CALLED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  6  TO  7  BILLION  IN  FEDERAL  GRANTS  AND 
COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS  TO  BE  AWARDED  TO  MINORITY -OWNED  FIRMS 
OVER  THE  SAME  PERIOD. 

PRESIDENT  REAGAN  ALSO  ANNOUNCED  THAT  APPROXIMATELY  $1.5   BILLION 
IN  CREDIT  ASSISTANCE  AND  $300  MILLION  IN  MANAGEMENT  AND 
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TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  BE  MADE  AVAILABLE  TO  PROMOTE  BUSINESS 

DEVELOPMENT  DURING  THE  SAME  THREE  YEAR  PERIOD. 

FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT  THE  LAST  YEAR  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  ADMINISTRATION 

WAS  $3.1  BILLION.   LAST  YEAR,  FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT  TO  MINORITY 

BUSINESSES  WAS  $4.4  BILLION.   AND,  THE  GOAL  FOR  THIS  YEAR 

IS  $4.8. 

0    IN  HIS  STATEMENT,  THE  PRESIDENT  ALSO  DESIGNATED  NATIONAL 
MINORITY  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE  DEVELOPMENT  WEEK  DURING  THE 
FIRST  WEEK  IN  OCTOBER  WHICH  WILL  FOCUS  MORE  NATIONAL 
RECOGNITION  TO  HISPANIC  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  EFFORT  AND 
TO  THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  MADE  BY  THE  HISPANIC  AND  MINORITY 
COMMUNITY  TO  OUR  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM. 

0   ON  JULY  14,  1983,  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  EVER  IN  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THIS  COUNTRY,  THE  PRESIDENT  SIGNED  AN  EXECUTIVE  ORDER 
REQUIRING  ALL  FEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES  TO  DEVELOP 
MINORITY  BUSINESS  PLANS.   THESE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES 
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WILL  BE  GIVEN  A  REPORT  CARD  ON  HOW  THEY  HAVE  PERFORMED  WITH 

SPECIFIC   MEASURES   OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT  AND  WILL  BE  HELD  ACCOUNT- 
ABLE.     IN  ADDITION,    THEY  WILL  DEVELOP    INCENTIVE  TECHNIQUES 
FOR   SUBCONTRACTING  TO  HISPANIC  AND  MINORITY  BUSINESSES. 

0        I  BELIEVE   THAT  THERE  ARE  TWO  MAJOR  PROBLEMS  FACING  THE 
HISPANIC   BUSINESS   ENTREPRENEUR.      ONE,    LACK  OF  ACCESS   TO 
INFORMATION  AND  TWO,    LACK  OF  ACCESS  TO  RESOURCES.      IN  OUR 
SOCIETY,      INFORMATION  IS  POWER.      MBDA'S   NETWORK  OF  MORE   THAN 
100   MINORITY   BUISNESS   DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS    IS  ADDRESSING 
THESE   PROBLEMS. 

THIS  YEAR,    THROUGH  THE  THIRD  QUARTER,    THE   CENTERS  HAVE 
RESULTED   IN  OVER   2,000   NEW  MINORITY  BUSINESSES   STARTED, 
OVER   1,200    SAVED,    AND  OVER   2,500    EXPANDED.      THE  CENTERS 
HAVE   GENERATED  OVER  $580   MILLION   IN  CONTRACT  AND   SUBCONTRACT 
AWARDS  TO  MINORITY   BUSINESSES,    AND  OVER  $140   MILLION   IN  LOANS 
GRANTED  TO   THESE  FIRMS.      OF   THOSE   TOTALS,    OUR  CENTERS  REPORT 
THAT   3,795  HISPANIC  BUSINESSES  HAVE   RECEIVED  ASSISTANCE 
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RESULTING    IN   $137.9   MILLION   IN  BUSINESS  FINANCINGS  AND 

PROCUREMENT  CONTRACTS. 

0   THE  PRESIDENT  SIGNED  THE  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION  ASSISTANCE 
ACT.   AS  A  RESULT,  AN  ESTIMATED  $70  BILLION  WILL  BE  EXPENDED 
TO  HELP  REBUILD  OUR  NATION'S  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM. 

0   HISPANIC  AND  OTHER  MINORITY  CONTRACTORS  WILL  HAVE  THE 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  COMPETE  FOR  AT  LEAST  $7  BILION  AS  REQUIRED 
UNDER  THE  ACT.   WE,  AT  MBDA,  HOPE  THEY  ACHIEVE  EVER  HIGHER, 
WE  DO  NOT  VIEW  THIS  REQUIREMENT  AS  A  "GIVEAWAY"  OR  SET-ASIDE 
PROGRAM  FOR  MINORITY  BUSINESSES.   INSTEAD,  IT  IS  MY  OPINION 
THAT  THE  $7  BILLION  REQUIREMENT  WILL  HELP  TO  FACILITATE 
HISPANIC  CONTRACTORS  TO  EFFECTIVELY  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION  EFFORT. 

0   MBDA  HAS  BEGUN  A  SERIES  OF  TRADE  MISSIONS  TO  BRING  MORE  OF  OUR 
HISPANIC  BUSINESS  MEN  AND  WOMEN  10  TOUCH  WITH  THEIR  COUNTERPARTS 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN.   THE  FIRST  WAS  TO  MEXICO, 
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THE  LARGEST  TRADE  MISSION  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMERCE 
DEPARTMENT,  WHERE  MORE  THAN  FOUR  HUNDRED  MOSTLY  HISPANIC 
ENTREPRENEURS  WERE  INTRODUCED  TO  MEXICO  AND  ITS  MARKETS. 
AND,  ANOTHER  ONE  IS  PLANNED  FOR  THE  CARIBBEAN  LATER  THIS 
YEAR. 

THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  BELIEVES  THAT  THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE 
GREATEST  AREAS  OF  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  HISPANIC  BUSINESS  OWNERS. 
EXPORTING  IS  A  NATURAL  FOR  HISPANIC  BUSINESS. 
IN  RECENT  YEARS,  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  HAS  BECOME  INCREASINGLY 
CENTRAL  TO  THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY.   TODAY,  ONE  OF  EVERY  EIGHT 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  JOBS  IS  RELATED  TO  EXPORTS.   EVERY 
BILLION  DILLARS  IN  EXPORTS  SUPPORT  25,000  JOBS. 
PRESIDENT  REAGAN  HAS  PROPOSED  THE  CREATIOO  OF  A  NEW  CABINET- 
LEVEL  DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY.   THIS 
NEW  DEPARTMENT  WOULD  PROVIDE  A  LEANER,  MORE  EFFICIENT,  BETTER 
COORDINATED  APPROACH  TO  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE. 

MBDA'S  EXPORT  DEVELOPMENT  EFFORTS  SUPPORT  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
RUSH  FOR  INCREASED  TRADE. 
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Minority  Business  Development  Agency 
Performance  Report 
Comparison  of  Cummulative  Third  Quarter  FY  1982  -  Third  Quarter  FY  1983 


Performance  Measure 

MSTA  Clients  Assisted 

MSTA  Hours  Assisted 

New  Business  Starts 

#Procurements  Secured 

$Procurements  Secured 
(Millions) 

#Packages  Obtained 

$Packages  Obtained 
(Millions) 


3rd  Qtr 
FY  1982 

3rd  Qtr 
FY  1983 

%  Change 

6,422 

9,474 

+  48% 

245,200 

346,980 

+  42% 

196 

404 

+106% 

336 

2,609 

+676% 

$   63.8 

$  372.8 

+484% 

275 

1,002 

+264% 

$   23.5 

$  138.3 

+489% 
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MINORITY  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  AGENCY 
Assistance  to  the  Hispanic  Community 


The  Minority  Business  Development  Agency  funds  five  different 
programs  which,  in  turn,  provide  general  and  specialized 
business-  management,  technical,  and  financial  packaging  assistance 
to  the  minority  business  community.   Of  the  Agency's  total 
program  funding  (for  FY  1983,  $46  million),  it  can  be  reasonably 
stated  that  approximately  one- third,  or  $15  million,  is 
directed  at  serving  the  Hispanic  (business)  community. 

MBDA's  five  programs  include: 

1)  The  Minority  Business  Development  Centers  (MBDCs)  -  a 
total  of  100  MBDCs  located  in  90  SMSAs  with  the  highest 
minority  populations  (and  minority  business  populations) , 
provide  general/specialized  business  management  and 
technical  assistance  to  minority-owned  firms  and 
entreprenuers .   These  centers  assist  in  starting  new 
minority  (Hispanic)  businesses,  assist  in  saving  businesses 
from  closing,  help  minority  businesses  expand  and  go  into 
new  lines  of  business  opportunities; 

2)  Minority  Export  Development  Centers  (MEDCs)  -  a  total  of 
15  (due  to  be  reduced  in  number  to  7  in  FY  '84)  located 
in  the  country's  major  international  trade  centers  to 
identify  and  help  expand  the  number  of  minority  firms 

in  the  trade  business; 

3)  State  and  Local  Governments  (S&Ls)  -  located  in  37  different 
states  and  cities  whose  chief  mission  is  to  supplement 
state  and  local  government  minority  business  development 
programs  and  initiatives,  primarily  in  the  area  of 
expanding  state/local/private  sector  procurement  contracting 
with  minority  firms ; 

4)  Technology  Commercialization  Centers  (TCCs)  -  located  in 
15  cities  (due  to  be  reduced  to  7  in  FY  '84)  with  a 

high  degree  of  high-tech  activity,  whose  primary  objectives 
are  to  identify  and/or  match  minority  firms  with  emerging 
technology  products  and  processes,  and  assist  these  firms 
with  full  business  development  of  their  product  or  process; 

5)  Business  &  Trade  Association  Development  -  More  than  10 
of  these  projects  are  funded  with  a  primary  objective 
of  extending  support  to  membership  development  and 
organizational  development. 
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Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rivera.  I  do  want  to  apologize  for 
having  to  go  away  and  vote.  But  as  I  said,  that  is  part  of  the  proc- 
ess here  in  the  House. 

I  understand  that  you  have  to  leave  us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Rivera.  Yes;  in  about  5  or  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  Hall.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 

I  understand  that  President  Reagan  has  announced  that  $22  bil- 
lion will  be  awarded  in  Federal  contracts  for  minority  businesses.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  is  the  status  of  the  program.  How  soon  do 
you  expect  this  to  be  implemented  and  what  impact  will  this  have 
on  the  Hispanic  community? 

Mr.  Rivera.  The  correct  figure  is  $15  billion  in  procurements  for 
the  next  3  years  and  $6  to  7  billion  for  procurements  by  recipients  of 
Federal  grants  and  cooperative  agreements.  That's  where  we  get  the 
$22  billion  from,  and  that  is  over  a  3-year  period. 

In  the  area  of  procurements,  we're  talking  about  an  average  of 
$5  billion  a  year.  Back  in  1980,  just  to  put  this  in  some  historical 
sense,  the  Federal  Government  spent  some  $3.1  billion  on  Federal 
procurements.  Last  year  it  was  $4.4  billion.  We're  talking  about  a 
$1.3  billion  increase  during  the  Reagan  administration  years. 
Again,  our  goal  this  year  is  $4.8  billion,  and  next  year  it  will  be  in 
excess  of  $5  billion. 

We  monitor  very  closely,  on  a  quarterly  basis,  all  of  the  procure- 
ments for  Federal  agencies.  The  last  report  that  I  have  seen  is  for 
March  30,  the  first  6  months  of  the  year.  We  are  running  a  little 
bit  behind  last  year.  We  should  be  at  10  percent— the  President  has 
called  for  a  10-percent  increase.  Secretary  Baldrige  has  sent  letters 
to  all  agency  heads,  all  department  heads,  notifying  them  where 
they  are  on  their  goal,  whether  they  are  ahead  or  behind.  We 
expect  to  reach  our  goal  this  year.  This  will  be  done  every  quarter 
for  the  next  3  years. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Very  good.  I  do  want  to  thank  you  for  your  presence, 
for  your  presentation,  and  for  your  endurance  today.  I  think  you 
are  doing  an  excellent  job.  I  appreciate  you  giving  us  a  copy  of  your 
presentation.  We  would  also  appreciate  having  a  business  card  for 
our  files,  in  case  you  have  one  with  you.  If  not,  you  could  leave 
your  phone  number  and  whatnot. 

I  represent  the  First  District  of  Indiana,  which  has  a  large  per- 
centage of  Hispanics,  and  I  do  work  closely  with  them.  We  certain- 
ly would  like  to  take  advantage  of  the  services  of  your  office  in  pro- 
moting our  Hispanic  businesses. 

Mr.  Rivera.  If  I  can  be  of  any  help  in  any  way,  just  let  me  know. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Heriberto  Herrera,  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  SBA. 

STATEMENT  OF  HERIBERTO  HERRERA 

Mr.  Herrera.  Thank  you. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  be  here  today.  We  are  pleased  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Population,  in  conjunction  with  the  Congressional  His- 
panic Caucus,  has  chosen  to  focus  on  National  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week  by  holding  a  series  of  hearings  on  special  concerns  of  the 
Hispanic  community.  This  event  provides  an  excellent  opportunity 
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to  reflect  on  the  influence  Hispanics  have  had  on  our  Nation,  their 
contributions  to  our  society,  their  growth  and  expansion  in  busi- 
ness, and  their  accomplishments  as  a  community.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  is  especially  proud  of  the  dedication  and  com- 
mitment of  our  Hispanic  business  entrepreneurs  and  we  wish  to 
give  them  special  recognition  during  our  observance  of  National 
Hispanic  Heritage  Week. 

I  am  personally  very  proud  that  President  Reagan  designated  the 
week  of  September  11  through  17  as  National  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week.  My  father  was  born  in  Mexico  and  migrated  to  Texas.  He 
has  never  lost  the  values  he  learned  as  a  boy  growing  up  in 
Mexico,  values  he  subsequently  taught  me  during  my  childhood — 
lifetime  values  of  honor,  pride  and  achievement,  and  concern  for 
our  fellow  man.  My  father  has  used  those  values  to  guide  not  only 
his  life  and  the  lives  of  his  family,  but  also  the  course  of  his  own 
small  business  operation.  I,  too,  have  made  every  effort  to  apply 
those  values  in  my  life.  I  know  that  today  I  have  an  even  greater 
responsibility  to  remember  and  to  apply  those  principles  in  my  po- 
sition at  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration. 

As  you  know,  and  as  I  was  reared,  Hispanics  have  traditionally 
been  reluctant  to  become  involved  with  programs  and  projects  gov- 
erned by  Federal  regulations.  We  are  an  independent,  "go  it  alone" 
people  who  are  not  interested  in  seeing  how  much  we  can  get  from 
our  Government.  While  generally  this  is  an  admirable  trait  to  be 
cherished,  we  must  educate  our  own  to  view  some  Government  as- 
sistance as  an  opportunity,  not  a  handout. 

For  that  reason,  I  was  particularly  pleased  when  a  Hispanic 
father  and  son  business  team  from  Tulare,  Calif,  were  named  as 
the  national  small  business  winners  of  the  year  by  President 
Reagan.  Messrs.  Louis  F.  Ruiz  and  Frederick  Ruiz  started  their 
frozen  Mexican  food  company  almost  20  years  ago  in  a  400-square- 
foot  warehouse,  with  an  old  used  stove,  a  small  refrigerator,  and  a 
mixmaster  from  the  family  kitchen. 

Through  hard  work,  dedication,  and  a  keen  perspective  on  their 
goals,  they  have  managed  to  build  Ruiz  Food  Products,  Inc.,  into  a 
company  which  projects  annual  sales  this  year  in  excess  of  $15  mil- 
lion. They  found  opportunity,  they  seized  it,  and  they  succeeded. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Small  Business  Administration  played  a 
major  part  in  the  company's  expansion  by  making  the  Ruizes  a 
loan  to  expand  their  processing  plant  into  a  modern  plant.  The 
Ruizes'  continued  growth  and  ultimate  success  is  a  prime  example 
of  the  tough  strength  of  small  business  in  America. 

Today,  small  businesses  continue  to  set  the  economic  pace  for  the 
U.S.  marketplace.  They  are  13  million  strong,  account  for  98  per- 
cent of  all  businesses,  and  employ  about  one-half  of  the  country  s 
labor  force.  Small  businesses  are  instrumental  in  the  development 
of  most  new  products,  most  new  ideas,  and  most  new  technologies, 
while  producing  almost  40  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  in 

this  country. 

This  fact  was  acknowledged  by  President  Reagan  during  the 
presentation  of  the  President's  second  annual  report  to  Congress  on 
"The  State  of  Small  Business".  During  1982,  a  year  which  was  tre- 
mendously difficult  for  everyone  in  business,  nearly  560,000  new 
small  businesses  were  launched. 
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That  statistic  represents  560,000  personal  dreams  and  individual 
ideals  which  refused  to  go  away  in  the  face  of  adversity — dreams 
which  refused  to  be  scared  by  skyrocketing  interest  rates,  by  re- 
duced spending  capabilities  on  the  part  of  American  citizens.  Small 
business  owners  and  managers  are  today's  pioneers  on  America's 
frontier. 

Our  country's  economy  is  on  the  mend.  Interest  rates  are  down, 
inflation  has  been  slashed,  and  the  buying  power  of  the  average 
American  citizen  is  up.  These  factors  will  spur  small  business  ex- 
pansion to  a  healthy  upturn. 

When  the  Small  Business  Administration  was  established  by 
Congress  30  years  ago,  it  was  determined  that  we  would  be  a  small, 
independent  agency  with  a  goal  of  assisting,  counseling,  and  cham- 
pioning the  causes  of  small  business.  We  accomplish  this  through  a 
variety  of  programs,  including  loans  and  other  forms  of  financial 
assistance. 

We  hold  the  belief,  however,  that  the  Government  should  not 
remove  all  risk  from  small  business.  We  should  not  be  there  to  pro- 
vide assistance  anytime  a  firm  has  a  financial  shortfall.  Instead,  we 
are  determined  to  insure  that  small  businesses  receive  necessary  fi- 
nancial resources  through  the  private  marketplace  and  through 
private  sector  initiatives. 

We  are  acutely  aware  that  Americans  who  are  members  of  mi- 
nority groups,  including  Hispanics,  have  long  had  difficulty  in  en- 
tering the  Nation's  economic  mainstream.  Raising  money  to  open 
their  small  businesses  has  not  been  easy  for  minorities.  As  you 
know,  minority  business  persons  have  had  trouble  finding,  keeping, 
and  expanding  sales  markets.  Members  of  minority  groups,  of 
course,  are  eligible  for  all  SBA  programs.  But  SBA  offers  special 
programs  for  minorities  to  start  small  businesses  or  to  expand  ex- 
isting ones.  In  this  effort,  SBA  has  combined  its  own  programs  with 
those  of  private  industry,  banks,  local  communities,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

President  Reagan  has  issued  an  Executive  order  setting  forth  his 
minority  business  program  which  spans  a  10-year  period.  I  think 
Mr.  Rivera,  in  your  questions,  Madam  Chairwoman,  addressed  that 
Executive  order  and  I  will  skip  over  that. 

I  think  these  steps  will  promote  an  economic  environment  in 
which  minority  entrepreneurs  can  better  use  their  talents  and 
skills  to  achieve  more  productive  lives  for  themselves  and,  in  so 
doing,  contribute  to  a  stronger  economic  base  for  America.  This 
agency  will  strive  to  assure  that  the  Hispanic  community  shares 
equally  with  other  minorities  in  our  expanded  efforts. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has  three  broad  programs  to 
assist  in  the  creation  and  expansion  of  minority  owned  businesses: 
management  assistance,  financial,  and  procurement. 

In  management  assistance,  statistics  show  that  most  small  busi- 
nesses fail  due  to  poor  management.  For  this  reason,  SBA  places 
special  emphasis  on  improving  the  management  ability  of  small 
business  owners  and  managers.  SBA's  management  assistance  pro- 
gram is  extensive  and  diversified.  It  includes  free  individual  coun- 
seling, courses,  conferences,  workshops,  and  problem  clinics.  While 
our  statistics  do  not  separate  classes  of  minorities  served,  our  dis- 
trict offices  and  extension  services,  particularly  in  the  Southwest- 
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ern  portion  of  the  United  States,  report  a  large  number  of  Hispanic 
clients. 

Our  San  Antonio  district  office,  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Association  of  Bank  Women,  holds  monthly  prebusiness  workshops 
to  assist  Hispanic  women.  The  San  Antonio  office  has  an  ongoing 
management  and  training  assistance  program  to  help  those  busi- 
nesses which  have  been  hurt  by  the  devaluation  of  the  peso. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  the  minorities  served  in  this  area  are  His- 
panics.  The  Small  Business  Administration  and  the  National  Tele- 
communications Information  Agency  are  cohosting  a  conference  in 
San  Antonio  in  November,  directed  to  Hispanics,  to  explain  from  A 
to  Z  how  entrepreneurs  can  enter  this  rapidly  expanding,  lucrative 
field  of  telecommunications. 

The  Capital  Ownership  Development  Branch  of  SBA  contracts 
with  private  consulting  firms  to  assist  all  minority  firms  in  man- 
agement and  technical  assistance.  For  example,  we  are  preparing 
to  fund  the  American  Association  of  Hispanic  CPA's,  a  proposal 
which  will  link  CPA's  into  the  membership  of  the  AAHCPA,  estab- 
lish and  operate  a  national  office  in  Washington,  and  deliver  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  to  enable  minority  CPA  firms  to  par- 
ticipate more  effectively  in  SBA's  8(a)  program. 

The  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  has  also 
instituted  a  peer  group  review  where  one  CPA  will  audit  the  office 
of  another  each  year.  This  association  will  also  establish  proce- 
dures for  peer  group  review.  This  activity  will  consist  of  nationwide 
recruiting,  based  in  Washington,  D.C. 

SBA's  primary  financial  resources  for  minority  entrepreneurs 
are  through  our  direct  and  guaranteed  loan  programs,  surety 
bonds,  and  the  503  certified  development  companies. 

In  1982,  Hispanics  were  allocated  36.8  percent  of  total  minority 
lending  through  the  Small  Business  Administration.  In  the  first  9 
months  of  1983,  this  figure  was  44.2  percent.  Hispanics  received 
28.4  percent  of  total  surety  bond  guarantees. 

As  you  know,  the  economic  impact  caused  by  the  peso  devalu- 
ation has  severely  affected  many  small  businesses  along  the  Mexi- 
can border.  As  of  July  29,  1983,  323  loans  have  been  approved  at 
approximately  $30  million.  It  is  likely  that  few  additional  loans 
will  be  made  in  the  border  regions,  since  for  many  firms  additional 
debt  is  not  a  viable  solution  to  the  peso  devaluation  problem.  The 
peso  pack  initiatives  have  been  well  received  and  the  business  com- 
munity recognizes  that  one  cannot  borrow  ones  way  out  of  debt. 
The  true  solution  is  recovery  of  the  Mexican  economy.  We  realize 
that  some  small  businesses  rely  heavily  on  the  Mexican  economy 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  A  combination  of  a  reorientation  of  the 
business  infrastructure  and  a  healthy,  stable  Mexican  economy  are 
necessary  for  economic  confidence  in  these  businesses. 

For  many  small  businesses,  a  combination  of  financial  assistance 
is  required.  To  help  accomplish  this  goal,  the  SBA  is  proud  of  a 
program  which  in  the  last  year  has  helped  to  save  or  create  more 
than  50,000  jobs.  The  certified  development  company  program, 
commonly  called  the  503  program  after  the  section  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  provides  long-term,  fixed  asset  financing  to  spur  eco- 
nomic development  and  the  revitalization  of  America's  cities  at  a 
cost  lower  than  normally  can  be  obtained  by  small  business.  This 
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financial  assistance  is  provided  to  small  businesses  from  the  pri- 
vate development  company  which  is  licensed  by  SB  A.  The  develop- 
ment company,  in  turn,  sells  that  debenture  to  the  Federal  Finance 
Bank,  a  division  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  At  the  same  time,  the  SBA 
guarantees  100  percent  of  the  debenture  to  the  FFB.  This  combina- 
tion of  private  development  companies  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment results  in  providing  the  necessary  private  capital  for  a  small 
business  to  acquire  plant  facilities,  machinery,  inventory,  and  to 
deal  with  other  financial  needs  during  its  developmental  phase. 

The  503  program  is  boosting  economic  development  in  our  cities. 
Of  particular  interest  to  the  Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus  is  the 
503  we  have  recently  licensed  in  San  Antonio.  This  program, 
United  Communities,  is  owned  and  controlled  by  Hispanic  women. 
The  CDC  projects  that  they  will  submit  to  SBA  six  loans  for 
$800,000  in  their  first  year  of  operation  and  $900,000  in  their 
second  year.  This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  private  sector  and 
Government  cooperation.  The  Government  provides  incentives  and 
the  private  sector  puts  the  package  together.  In  one  Hispanic 
group,  the  Small  Business  Administration  was  able  to  work  with 
the  group  to  correct  many  of  the  problems  in  their  application, 
which  went  on  to  become  a  licensed  CDC.  Although  we  have  advo- 
cated this  program  in  the  Southwest,  we  have  received  very  few  ap- 
plications by  Hispanics. 

Section  8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  authorizes  SBA  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  other  Federal  Government  agencies  to  supply 
goods  and  services  those  agencies  need.  SBA  then  subcontracts  the 
actual  performance  of  the  work  to  small  businesses  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  individuals.  The 
objective  of  the  8(a)  program  is  to  assist  eligible  small  firms  to 
become  independently  competitive. 

Hispanics  are  eligible  for  8(a)  participation.  Hispanics  represent 
39.1  percent  of  the  total  minority  business  owned  population  of  the 
United  States.  As  of  July  1983,  Hispanics  comprised  22.9  percent  of 
the  8(a)  portfolio. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  President  is  committed  to  increasing 
the  number  of  firms  participating  in  the  8(a)  program  by  500  by 
April  1984.  We  are  encouraging  additional  Hispanic  participation 
in  this  program  to  more  equitably  distribute  participation  and  con- 
tract support  to  the  Hispanic  community.  We  are  placing  a  strong 
emphasis  on  providing  8(a)  contract  support  to  Hispanics,  particu- 
larly in  those  areas  near  the  Mexican  border  which  have  been  dev- 
astated by  the  devaluation  of  the  peso.  We  are  very  enthusiastic 
that  the  President  has  called  for  a  Southwest  border  initiative  to 
recharge  this  area's  weak  economy.  Vice  President  Bush  is  chair- 
ing this  group,  comprised  of  high  level  Government  officials  from 
all  major  Federal  procuring  agencies.  The  agencies  are  being 
strongly  encouraged  to  redirect  their  efforts  to  expedite  purchas- 
ing, loans  and  grants  in  the  Southwest.  We  are  making  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  refuel  this  area  to  provide  permanent,  satisfactory  employ- 
ment. I  am  honored  to  be  SBA's  representative  for  this  group. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  our  goals  to  achieve  Hispanic  parity  in 
the  United  States. 

We  must  provide  a  continued  emphasis  on  the  tremendous  oppor- 
tunities available  in  some  Federal  programs,  particularly  those  in 
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cooperation  with  the  private  sector.  We  need  to  place  more  His- 
panics  in  key  positions  in  the  Federal  Government  at  all  levels.  We 
are  proud  that  among  our  top  management  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  three  Regional  Administrators  and  three  District 
Directors,  in  addition  to  my  position  as  Deputy  Administrator,  who 
are  Hispanic. 

We  must  continue  to  encourage  the  private  sector  to  remove 
prejudice  and  other  obstacles  in  assisting  minorities  with  financing, 
technical  and  management  expertise,  marketing,  subcontracting 
opportunities,  and  others.  We  must  enhance  the  educational  proc- 
ess of  Hispanic  entrepreneurs  in  finance,  management,  marketing, 
and  other  areas. 

As  a  representative  of  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration, 
and  as  an  Hispanic  with  roots  in  this  country,  and  feeling  a  deep 
commitment  to  my  fellow  men  and  women,  I  encourage  all  His- 
panics  to  use  the  advantages  created  for  us,  advantages  that  I  have 
touched  on  today.  But  let  us  remember  that  many  more  exist.  An 
array  of  possibilities  are  there  for  us  to  develop,  capitalize,  and 
share. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  thank  you  for  your  time  today.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Herrera. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  point  out  what  you  mentioned  in  the 
latter  part  of  your  statement,  the  needs  for  more  Hispanics  to  be 
involved  in  government  at  all  levels.  I  agree  with  that  100  percent. 
Of  course,  I  am  committed  to  work  to  make  sure  that  we  get  a  fair 
share  of  Hispanics.  I,  too,  believe  there  should  be  more,  not  just  at 
the  lower  echelons,  but  all  across,  we  do  need  to  have  more  involve- 
ment. In  fact,  here  in  the  Congress  we  would  really  like  to  see 
more  Members  elected. 

I  would  also  like  to  just  emphasize  the  fact  that  40  percent  of  our 
businesses  are  owned  by  small  business  persons,  and  that's  almost 
half,  a  large  percentage.  How  much,  in  terms  of  dollars,  how  much 
money  in  loans  do  you  make  to  Hispanic  businesses  yearly?  We 
know  the  small  ones  make  up  40  percent  of  the  total  business  com- 
munity, and  I  was  wondering  how  many  dollars  do  you  loan  His- 
panic business  persons  in  this  group? 

Mr.  Herrera.  Madam  Chairwoman,  that  information  is  availa- 
ble. I  do  not  have  it  with  me,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  provide  it  to 
the  committee. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Very  good.  I  would  appreciate  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Fiscal  year  1983  (through  August),  $67,787,829;  fiscal  year  1982,  $66,813,140;  and 
fiscal  year  1981,  $117,040,488. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Then,  of  course,  the  third  question  is,  in  your  opin- 
ion, what  are  the  most  important  services  that  one  could  obtain 
from  your  office? 

Mr.  Herrera.  Well,  the  most  important  services  are  in  the  area 
of  the  financial  programs  that  we  have,  which  not  only  include  the 
debt  programs  that  I  mentioned,  the  guaranteed  and  direct  loans, 
but  also  venture  capital  through  our  Small  Business  Investment 
Corporations  or  MESBIC's.  We  have  a  large  number  of  CDC's  that 
I  also  talked  about  that  provide  long-term  capital,  which  is  some- 
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thing  that  is  very  difficult  for  small  businesses  to  obtain  in  the  fi- 
nancial markets  right  now. 

I  was  at  a  meeting  earlier  today  and  I  questioned  the  audience  in 
terms  of  their  knowledge  of  some  of  these  programs.  The  503  is  one 
of  the  most  least  understood  of  them  all.  It  is  a  question  of  getting 
information  out  to  the  Hispanic  community  and  other  minority 
communities  to  be  sure  they  know  about  these  programs  so  that 
they  can  form  the  local  development  entities  that  are  required,  to 
take  advantage  of  these. 

But  through  our  district  offices,  we  have  100  district  and  branch 
offices  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  Trust  Territories. 
They  are  the  principal  delivery  system  that  we  have.  We  also  have 
10  regional  offices  that  operate  directly  between  the  Washington 
central  office  and  our  district  offices.  All  of  those  offices — the  dis- 
trict offices,  regional  offices,  and  the  central  office — have  the  infor- 
mation available,  for  the  finance,  for  the  procurement,  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  programs  that  I  mentioned. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Very  good.  That  sounds  interesting. 

The  final  question  is,  you  have  regional  offices  around  the  coun- 
try. Do  you  have  persons  in  these  offices  who  would  be  available  to 
come  to  the  regional  workshops,  community  workshops,  to  assist 
Hispanic  business  persons?  For  example,  in  my  district  I  think  it 
would  help  a  lot  if  I  could  have  a  workshop  and  have  persons  from 
your  office  come  and  talk  to  our  people  and  help  them  on  how  they 
could  improve  their  businesses  and  improve  their  services.  I  think 
this  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Herrera.  Madam  Chairwoman,  that  is  one  of  the  areas  that 
we  partcipate  in  to  the  greatest  extent  with  the  local  communities, 
with  the  State  government,  with  the  counties.  We  are  always  hold- 
ing procurement  conferences,  management  assistance  conferences, 
financial  assistance  conferences.  We  work  with  the  banks;  we  work 
with  the  local  governments,  with  the  State  governments.  We  would 
be  more  than  pleased  to  talk  to  you  about  holding  such  conferences 
in  your  district  and  in  your  State. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Herrera.  Dick  Durkin  is  our  Regional  Administrator  out  of 
Chicago  that  handles  your  region. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Very  good.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Herrera.  Again,  the  com- 
mittee would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  presence  and  for  your  par- 
ticipation. 

Mr.  Herrera.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Hall.  You  are  excused  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Herrera.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pastrick.  Mr.  Herrera,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  counsel 
for  minority  and  majority  members  have  seven  legislative  days  to 
submit  questions  for  the  record,  which  we  might  want  you  to  re- 
spond to  in  writing. 

Mr.  Herrera.  I  would  be  pleased  to  do  that.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Jesus  Chavarria,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Hispanic  Business  magazine. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JESUS  CHAVARRIA 

Mr.  Chavarria.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairwoman,  members  of 
the  caucus.  My  purpose  here  today  is  to  give  testimony  before  this 
distinguished  panel  on  "The  Hispanic  Business  Picture." 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  proverbial  observation,  "A  picture  is 
worth  a  thousand  words."  Although  I  hesitate  to  question  such  a 
venerable  truism,  in  this  case  a  picture  alone,  without  an  extensive 
photo  caption  of,  say,  a  thousand  words,  would  not  really  convey  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  current  status  of  Hispanic  business  in 
the  United  States. 

A  case  in  point:  If  we  look  at  a  candid  camera  snapshot  of  His- 
panic business  today,  we  view  a  picture  of  health,  vigor,  aggressive 
growth,  and  performance. 

The  "Hispanic  Business  Top  400  in  Sales,"  a  directory  of  the  top 
Hispanic-owned  corporations  in  the  country,  published  in  June  of 
this  year,  suggests  as  much.  The  "Hispanic  Business  Top  400" 
posted  aggregate  sales  of  $3.71  billion,  with  the  aggregate  number 
of  employees  totaling  36,734.  The  top  10  companies  of  the  400  alone 
posted  sales  of  $1.04  billion,  and  the  top  10  companies  in  number  of 
employees  employed  9,398  workers.  This  information  is  consistent 
with  the  profile  of  Hispanic  business  that  can  be  obtained  from  the 
1977  census  of  minority  and  Hispanic  business,  the  most  recent 
available  document  outlining  a  quantitative  account  of  Hispanic 
business  economy  in  the  United  States. 

The  results  of  the  1977  census  of  Hispanic  business  are  fairly 
well  known.  According  to  those  findings,  Hispanic  firms,  in  aggre- 
gate, and  their  gross  receipts,  represent  the  largest  single  minority 
business  segment  in  the  country.  This  is  the  case  even  though  His- 
panics  do  not  make  up  the  largest  minority  population  segment  in 
the  country. 

Moreover,  if  we  compare  the  performance  of  Hispanic  business 
firms  with  the  performance  of  general  small  business  in  three  criti- 
cal areas,  we  find  that  Hispanic  firms  compare  quite  favorably.  If 
we  look  at  the  rate  of  business  formation,  the  rate  of  business 
growth,  and  the  degree  of  concentration  in  the  retail/service  sec- 
tors, this  is  what  we  find.  Hispanic  firms  are  forming  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  national  average  for  general  small  business.  Second, 
Hispanic  businesses  are  growing  at  a  rate  comparable  to  small 
business  in  general.  And  third,  Hispanic  firms  are  not  unduly  con- 
centrated in  the  retail /service  sectors.  On  the  contrary,  the 
number  of  Hispanic  firms  in  construction,  transportation,  and 
manufacturing  is  greater  proportionately  than  for  all  small  busi- 
ness in  general. 

So,  in  general  terms,  the  picture  we  get  of  Hispanic  business 
economy  is  one  of  vigorous  growth  and  expansion  of  existing  stock, 
precisely  in  those  SIC  areas — construction,  transportation,  and 
manufacturing — where  growth  counts.  The  notion  that  Hispanics 
lack  in  entrepreneurial  vigor  is  clearly  unfounded. 

But  the  foregoing  notwithstanding,  the  picture  just  presented  is 
not  complete,  for  there  are  two  major  problem  areas  which  contin- 
ue to  dog — to  bar  the  development  of  Hispanic  business  formation 
and  business  growth.  These  areas,  succinctly  stated,  are  (1)  a  lack 
of  marketing  opportunities,  and  (2)  capital  formation. 
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One  of  the  major  breakthroughs  in  Hispanic  business  economy 
during  the  past  10  to  15  years  has  been  the  emergence  of  compa- 
nies capable  of  marketing  products  and  services  in  markets  of 
scale,  either  regional  or  national  markets.  We  can  readily  identify 
two  major  marketing  areas  where  Hispanic  firms,  as  a  whole,  have 
been  notably  unsuccessful — those  two  areas  being  the  Federal  and 
national  corporate  markets. 

I  am  mindful  that  in  the  time  allotted  we  must  be  brief,  so  let 
me  quickly  present  some  basic  facts. 

Fact  No.  1:  There  are  two  major  Federal  programs  set  up  to 
make  accessible  Federal  procurement  markets  to  small  and  minor- 
ity business  firms.  Both  are  administered  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  The  largest  program  by  far  originated  with  Public 
Law  95-507,  which  requires  major  Government  prime  contractors 
to  subcontract  to  "socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals." 

The  second  largest  program  is  called  the  8(a)  program,  which  sets 
aside  subcontracts  on  a  negotiated,  sole-source  basis  to  small  mi- 
nority businesses.  Between  1968  and  1982,  the  8(a)  program  had 
awarded  approximately  $5  billion  in  contracts  to  minority-owned 
firms,  of  which  approximately  $800  million,  or  16  percent  of  the 
total  dollars  awarded,  went  to  Hispanic  firms. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  Public  Law  95-507,  a  law  which  dates 
back  to  1978,  the  situation  worsens.  In  fiscal  year  1980,  in  keeping 
with  95-507,  the  top  Federal  procuring  agencies  stated  they  were 
giving  out  contracts  with  an  estimated  value  of  $62  billion  requir- 
ing specific  subcontract  goals.  But  the  Government  could  not 
report,  could  not  break  out  how  many  of  the  subcontracting  dollars 
designated  for  small  businesses  went  to  minority-owned  businesses. 
Asked  for  this  information  for  an  article  appearing  in  "Hispanic 
Business"  magazine,  called  "Wanted:  an  Hispanic-SBA  Dialogue," 
a  top  SBA  official  said,  "That's  where  our  figures,  quite  frankly, 
break  down."  Sophisticated  analysis  is  not  required  to  conclude 
that  minority  and  Hispanic  firms  are  receiving  disproportionate 
market  shares  of  Public  Law  95-507  and  8(a)  Federal  small  busi- 
ness procurement. 

Fact  No.  2:  If  one  turns  to  procurement  with  national  corpora- 
tions, the  picture  does  not  get  any  better.  Take  one  example.  The 
National  Minority  Supplier  Development  Council,  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  represents  the  major  pipeline  for  target- 
ing corporate  purchasing  from  minority  firms.  According  to  the 
council,  on  whose  board  and  principal  committees  sit  executives 
such  as  the  chairmen  of  the  boards  of  General  Motors,  Coca  Cola, 
and  other  principal  national  corporations,  in  1982  corporations  pur- 
chased $4.2  billion  worth  of  goods  and  services  from  minority  firms. 
The  NMSDC  executive  director  has  emphasized  that  the  announced 
$4.2  billion  is,  in  fact,  'an  understatement  of  actual  performance." 
The  figure,  in  other  words,  was  much  higher.  Efforts  to  obtain 
breakouts  of  the  Hispanic  market  share  of  private  sector  purchas- 
ing obtained  through  the  auspices  of  the  NMSDC,  a  federally 
funded  program,  have  not  been  successful.  But  until  recently,  His- 
panics  have  not  served  proportionately  in  any  influential  positions 
in  the  organization. 
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The  question  that  must  be  asked  is  how  can  such  publicly-sup- 
ported and/or  Government  programs  be  held  accountable  to  pro- 
vide services  and/or  access  to  all  disadvantaged  Americans  if  they 
are  not  mandated  to  report  performance — in  particular,  to  report 
performance  as  to  the  intended  impact  and  goals  of  such  programs 
to  insure  equity  of  access  to  all  sectors  of  the  minority  business 
community. 

Today  one  hears  that  the  Federal  Government  will  purchase  15 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  services  and  products  from  minority  firms 
in  the  next  3  years.  If  Hispanic  firms  had  received  $800  million  in 
procurements  through  the  8(a)  program  as  of  1982,  is  it  realistic  to 
believe  that  Hispanic  firms  will  be  receiving  anywhere  close  to  a 
proportionate  amount  of  the  targeted  goal?  The  organizational  and 
administrative  machinery  is  simply  not  in  place  to  insure  a  propor- 
tionate market  share  of  Federal  business  going  to  Hispanic  firms. 

If  one  examines  the  broad  spectrum  of  Federal  involvement  with 
Hispanic  business,  the  results  are  similar.  Take  Hispanic  employ- 
ment at  the  SBA.  As  of  June  1980,  Hispanic  employment  at  the 
SB  A  totaled  194  employees,  or  4  percent  of  the  agency's  work  force, 
and  86  percent  of  those  slots  were  in  the  lower  grades,  1  through 
12.  Due  to  Federal  job  freezes,  the  situation  is  not  likely  to  have 
changed  much  since  then. 

If  we  look  at  capital  formation,  the  situation  does  not  vary. 
There  are  over  100  minority  enterprise  small  business  investment 
corporations,  MESBIC's,  originally  set  up  to  provide  venture  capi- 
tal to  minority  firms.  Again,  no  information  is  available  as  to  their 
performance,  especially  as  to  how  they  perform  with  Hispanic  busi- 
ness firms. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  Hispanics  earn  over  $67  billion  annually, 
of  which  a  significant  percentage  goes  to  pay  Federal  taxes.  His- 
panics today  have  as  good  a  case  as  the  original  13  Colonies  did,  of 
charging  the  Federal  Government,  as  the  Colonies  did  Great  Brit- 
ain, of  "taxation  without  representation."  For  the  sad  fact  is  that 
so-called  Federal  programs  to  assist  minority  business,  and  so- 
called  affirmative  action  programs  mandated  by  Federal  law,  have 
not  worked,  are  not  working,  and  will  not  work  for  Hispanic 
Americans. 

In  the  private  sector  major  corporations  are  signing  today  sub- 
stantial covenants  to  trade  with  minority  communities,  to  invest  in 
minority  economic  development.  But  those  agreements  will  not 
impact  Hispanic  Americans.  Hispanic  Americans  here  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Latin  America  make  up  one  of  the  largest 
racial-ethnic  markets  of  virtually  all  of  the  Fortune  500  companies, 
but  these  companies,  by  and  large,  while  they  are  gradually  begin- 
ning to  invest  in  minority  economic  development,  are  not  investing 
in  Hispanic  American  economic  development. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chavarria.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  there 
is  a  vote  on  the  floor,  and  I  have  10  minutes  to  get  over  and  cast 
my  vote.  We  are  going  to  have  to  recess  again.  After  I  cast  my  vote, 
I  will  return  and  we  can  continue.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  this  I  have 
to  do. 

Mr.  Chavarria.  I  appreciate  that. 

[Whereupon,  the  subcommittee  was  in  recess.] 

Mrs.  Hall.  We  will  resume  our  hearings. 
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I  think  at  the  time  we  left  to  vote  Mr.  Chavarria  was  testifying. 
Would  you  please  continue,  sir. 

Mr.  Chavarria.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairwoman. 

The  message,  Madam  Chairwoman,  and  members  of  the  caucus, 
is  very  clear.  The  picture  of  Hispanic  business  firms,  narrowly  fo- 
cused, is  one  of  vigor,  performance,  and  growth.  But  the  market  en- 
vironment in  which  these  companies  operate,  on  the  whole,  is 
largely  indifferent  and  unresponsive  to  their  interests. 

There  are  some  exceptions,  some  bright  spots,  but  they  are  not 
overwhelming  in  number.  Is  this  perspective  too  negative?  Is  it 
overly  dark  and  pessimistic?  I  don't  believe  so.  It  is  tenable.  It  is 
realistic.  For  the  scarce  numbers  that  are  available  tell  the  story 
quite  well.  Research  done  by  "Hispanic  Business"  magazine  has  led 
to  one  inescapable  conclusion:  The  bigger  the  program,  the  smaller 
the  share  for  Hispanics.  Hispanic  entrepreneurs,  men  and  women, 
have  to  be  triathlon  champions.  They  have  to  beat  the  odds,  know- 
ing that  the  house  holds  all  the  high  cards.  They  have  to  know 
what  the  reality  is  out  there  and  still  want  to  pursue  their  entre- 
preneurial dreams. 

As  to  remedies  that  can  be  recommended,  Madam  Chairwoman, 
the  best  that  I  can  make  here  is  that  there  is  a  need  for  verifiable 
information,  for  without  verifiable  information  there  can  be  no  ac- 
countability. And  there  is  a  need  for  forums,  such  as  this  forum,  to 
call  attention  to  the  information.  Awareness  is  a  great  remedy  in 
itself. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Do  you  have  to  leave  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Chavarria.  No,  Madam  Chairwoman.  I  will  be  available. 

Mrs.  Hall.  We  would  like  to  continue  with  the  testimony,  and 
then  entertain  questions.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Our  next  witness  is  Miss  Dorita  Down,  and  she  comes  from  the 
American  Institute  for  Transportation  and  Business  Development. 

STATEMENT  OF  DORITA  deLEMOS  DOWN 

Ms.  Down.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairwoman. 

Distinguished  panelists,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  am  Dorita  deLe- 
mos  Down  and  I  am  the  director  of  communications  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  Transportation  and  Business  Development. 

The  institute  has  given  itself  the  charge  to  oversee  the  imple- 
mentation of  section  105(f)  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance act  of  1982.  The  section  requires  that  not  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  the  act  shall 
be  expended  with  small  business  concerns,  owned  and  controlled  by 
socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  individuals.  As  Hispanic 
entrepreneurs,  we  fall  into  the  category  of  "socially  and  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  persons,"  as  identified  under  section  8(d)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act.  As  such,  we  are  presumed  eligible  for  partici- 
pation and  funding  opportunities  available  under  section  105(f)  of 
the  STAA. 

You  are  aware  that  each  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  are  recipients  of  surface  transportation  funds,  the  spe- 
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cific  allocation  being  determined  by  Federal  formula.  As  you  are 
aware,  1  cent  of  the  total  5-cent  gasoline  tax  is  allocated  for  mass 
transit/capital  improvement  projects,  and  the  remaining  4  cents  is 
allocated  for  State  highway,  road,  and  bridge  repairs.  A  very  mini- 
mal portion  of  these  moneys  will  be  expended  by  FAA,  NHTSA, 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  remaining  Department  of  Transportation 
agencies. 

Section  105(f)  does  not  limit  participation  solely  to  highway  or 
mass  transit  contractors.  Minority  supportive  service  firms  are  eli- 
gible to  participate  in  this  10-percent  goal — for  example,  minority 
architects,  engineers,  accountants  and  CPA's,  any  firms  in  ancil- 
lary businesses,  as,  for  example,  janitorial  services,  food  services, 
maintenance  services  and  the  like.  However,  in  order  to  become  eli- 
gible for  State  contracting  opportunities,  the  firm  must  be  certified 
by  the  State  in  which  they  wish  to  do  business.  Certification  re- 
quirements vary  from  State  to  State.  Some  are  very  rigid  and  re- 
quire up  to  12  months  to  be  certified.  Other  States  will  certify  you 
1  or  2  days  after  you  have  submitted  your  bids.  The  institute  is 
now  in  the  process  of  preparing  an  information  and  assessment 
study  to  be  used  by  the  various  State  officials  as  well  as  contrac- 
tors, minority  as  well  as  majority,  on  the  certification  processes. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  some  States  recognize  the 
certification  of  sister  States  and  will  grant  reciprocity  to  minority 
firms  seeking  to  do  business  out  of  State.  A  perfect  example  of  that 
is  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  which  provides  reciprocity  with  12 
other  States,  some  as  far  removed  as  Texas. 

It  is  important  to  clearly  understand  that  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation  does  not  consider  section  105(f)  as  a  set-aside. 
There  remains  confusion  over  this  issue,  to  the  extent  that  Con- 
gressman Parren  Mitchell  consistently  states  that  105(f)  is  a  set- 
aside. 

Today  many  States  are  concerned  that  they  will  not  or  cannot 
meet  the  10-percent-minority-participation  requirement,  due  to 
what  they  deem  an  insufficient  minority  business  population.  How- 
ever, DOT  regulations  are  flexible  to  meet  that  very  concern.  In 
the  event  the  State  discovers  that  it  cannot  meet  the  10-percent 
MBE,  WBE,  DBE  participation,  it  has  the  right  to  request  a  waiver 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  by  August  1,  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  However,  the  request  must  be  justified  to  the  point 
that,  in  effect,  the  State  has  not  been  able  to  identify  enough 
WBE's,  MBE's,  and  DBE's  in  that  State  who  are  certifiable  under 
the  law. 

It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  us  to  become  informed  about  cer- 
tification procedures  within  each  State  in  which  we  do  business  or 
seek  to  do  business.  We  are  not  limited  to  doing  business  only  in 
that  State  in  which  we  presently  reside.  We  can  become  certified  as 
a  foreign  corporation  in  the  State  of  our  choice. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  over  the  4-year  authorization  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  the  Nation  will  expend  approxi- 
mately $74  billion.  A  minimum  of  $7.4  billion  will  go  to  MBE's, 
WBE's,  and  DBE  firms.  First,  that  is  a  lot  of  money;  second,  it 
must  go  to  those  firms  because  it  is  the  law;  third,  minorities  de- 
serve to  become  full  partners  in  the  major  task  of  rebuilding  our 
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Nation's  transportation  infrastructure.  Finally,  it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity to  now  take  advantage  of  that  opportunity. 

Thank  you. 

[The  attachments  to  Ms.  Down's  statement  follow:] 
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SUMMARY  OF  TRANSCRIPT 

DEVELOPING  AND  MAINTAINING  MINORITY  BUSINESS 
RELATIONSHIPS 

JULY  27,  1983 


WORKSHOP  A  -  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  LEGISLATION'S  MINORITY  BUSINESS  REQUIREMENT 

The  workshop  discussion  centered  around  questions  relating  to  the  10V. 
goal  for  minority  business  participation  under  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1982.  Concern  was  voiced  over  the  prohibition  in  some 
states  of  set-asides  for  minority  procurement  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  states  would  handle  the  federally  mandated  goals.  In  that  a  goal 
is  only  a  percentage  target  of  all  monies  to  be  spent  and  not  a  percentage 
of  contracts  on  which  only  minority  contractors  can  bid,  there  is  no 
conflict  with  state  prohibitions  on  set-asides.  Additionally  this  10°/. 
goal  is  the  starting  point  for  each  of  the  states  who  must  justify  lower 
percentages.   Insufficient  justifications  result  in  loss  of  federal  funding. 

The  10%  goal  is  also  monitored  in  several  ways.  First,  by  minority  associa- 
tions and  groups  who  must  be  consulted  when  less  than  a  107,  goal  is  being 
requested.  Secondly  by  factual  justification  of  a  shortfall  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  with  respect  to  the  107*  goal.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  monthly 
monitoring  process. 


WORKSHOP  B  -  MANDATE  FOR  MINORITY  BUSINESS  PARTICIPATION 

Workshop  B  ranged  over  a  wide  variety  of  topics.  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration recapped  its  efforts  to  assist  MBE ' s  by  setting  goals,  providing 
programs  for  financing  and  training.  The  question  of  what  defines  a 
minority  was  addressed.  The  law  specifically  states  that  Blacks,  Hispanics, 
Asian  Americans,  American  Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives  fall  under  the 
definition.  However,  a  state  may  say  that  a  successful  minority  contractor, 
based  on  past  performance,  would  not  be  certifiable  as  disadvantaged. 
By  the  same  token,  a  member  of  a  majority  group  could,  by  virtue  of 
circumstances,  be  certified  as  disadvantaged  by  the  process  within  a  state. 


Many  majority  contractors  complained  about  the  quality  of  MBE ' s  especially 
within  certain  industries.  Suggestions  for  meeting  the  problem  of  inferior 
quality  ranged  from  training  programs  by  the  state,  OJT  by  prime  contractors 
on  the  sites,  national  and  state  clearing  houses  of  qualified  firms  and 
looking  to  MBE's  to  provide  supportive  services,  i.e.  legal,  accounting, 
in  lieu  of  industry  specific  contractors,  i.e.  pavement,  hauling,  etc. 

Participants  were  confused  over  the  issue  of  minority  control  over  a  firm 
seeking  certification  as  an  MBE.  Essentially  this  517-  control  must  be 
both  in  equity  and  day  to  day  hands-on  operation.  The  minority  must  be 
the  decision  maker. 
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Lastly,  tin  isfui'  of  bondin)  and  funding  vas  discussed.  Kanv  MBL  '  f  cannot 
ftl  work  becsuft  thc\  cannot  be  bonded  01  lac)  acctE!  to  capital. 
Suggestion:  foi  r  cmi  d  j  t  •':  wi  )  <  government  support,  use  of  ■  minoT  il  y  financial 
institution:  ant)  o.panficr,  of  tin-  activities  an  tb<  aica  of  the  Minnritv 
business  Kitouii t  Center: . 

WORKSHOP  C  -  MINORITY  CONTRACTOR  IDENTIFICATION 

Finding  qualified  minority  businesses  var  the  prime  thrust  of  tbe 
discussions.  Since  minority  firmf  often  have  problems  vith  respect  to 
bonding,  financing  and  management  .  there  has  to  be  some  mechanism  for 
assistance.  One  suggestion  vas  gathering  the  contractors,  bankers  and 
bondsmen  together  to  hammer  out  specific  deals.  Some  stales  have  a  very 
active  search  program  for  minority  businesses  and  maintain  minority 
contractor  lists  by  capabilities.  Minority  Development  Centers  are  also 
to  assist  in  the  process.  Majority  contractors  can  help  by  networking 
and  passing  names  of  minority  contractors  to  those  vho  are  bidding  on 
jobs.  The  minority  community  must  also  step  forward  and  seek  the 
opportuni  t  ies . 

The  discussion  then  returned  to  the  problems  of  percentage  of  minority 
participation.  With  respect  to  minority  contracts  for  such  items  as  support 
services,  i.e.  legal  or  accounting,  only  those  portions  of  funds  expended 
for  those  activities  for  the  contract  can  be  counted  in  determining  per- 
centages . 

An  additional  percentage  problem  arises  when  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  contract  is  for  materials.  In  terms  of  operating,  a  10/i  goal  or 
participation  becomes  larger  by  virtue  of  a  smaller  portion  of  the  contract 
allotted  to  operating  activities.  States  do  have  the  power  to  adjust 
percentages  on  a  specific  contract  but  must  eventually  arrive  at  least 
at  an  overall  10%  figure  for  all  contracts  combined. 


WORKSHOP  D  -  NON-  COMPLIANCE  AND  ENFORCEMENT  PROCEEDINGS 

Regulations  give  three  situations  which  constitute  non-compliance  with 
Section  105F  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982. 

1.  Failure  to  have  an  approved  disadvantaged  program 

2.  Failure  to  have  approved  goals 

3.  Failure  to  meet  approved  goals  with  subsequent  insufficient 
explanation  of  the  failure. 

In  the  final  analysis,  though,  it  is  the  spirit  of  implementation  and 
the  cooperation  of  state  officials  and  majority  contractors  that  will 
make  the  Act  work. 

Loopholes  in  state  laws  presented  problems  to  several  of  the  attendees. 
Panelists  suggested  that  particular  state  proceedures  be  closely  monitored 
by  contractors  and  their  associations  to  avoid  falling  into  non-compliance. 
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Enforcement  of  t  lit  STAA  '8?  car*  be  assured  bv  wj  thholding  of  furthci  funds, 
under  the  Act.  However,  minority  firms  can  worV  within  their  stales  to 
market  themselves  amonj'  the  majoritv  contract  01 s  thereby  precluding  future 
problems  with  non-compliance. 


WORKSHOP  E  -  OUTREACH  AND  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 

One  state  has  an  active  outreach  effort  through  coordinators  located  in 
local  communities.  These  coordinators  visit  MBE ' s  to  get  to  know  them. 
State  supportive  services  people  are  also  asked  to  t roublesboot  in  the 
minority  communities  resulting  in  the  removal  of  the  bond  requirement 
for  sub-contractors. 

Minority  Business  Development  Centers  serve  MBE's  in  100  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  United  States.  Here  the  MBE's  can  find  technical  expertise 
to  analyze  and  solve  existing  problems.  A  lot  of  small  contractors  are 
excellent  technicians  but  need  guidance  in  financing,  bonding  and  manage- 
ment. There  are  also  computer  data  bases  available  with  names  of  minority 
contractors  for  certain  regions. 

Finding  and  securing  contracts  essentially  remains  a  function  of  contracts 

and  networking.  . 


t 
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American  Institute  for  Transportation  and  Business  Development 


1250  Eye  Street,  NW,  Suite  402,  Washington,  DC  20005     (202)  371-2277 

STATE  CERTIFICATION  PROCEDURES 


AITBD  recently  embarked  upon  a  state-by-state  survey  of  MBE  certification 
processes.  A  wide  range  of  forms  and  processing  times  were  noted  among 
the  states  with  traditionally  heavy  Hispanic  populations:  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Nevada,  Florida,  New  York,  Texas,  and  California.  All 
were  found  to  have  some  sort  of  MBE  certification  process  as  required. 
New  York,  California  and  Colorado  were  the  only  states  in  the  group  which 
reciprocated  certification  -  and  only  on  a  limited  basis  usually  with  ad- 
jacent states.  Processing  time  varied  from  a  short  1-2  days  for  Nevada 
to  3  months  for  Florida.  Most  of  the  other  states  estimated  14-21  days 
for  the  process  to  run  its  course  provided  all  information  and  documents 
were  submitted  with  the  application.  All  of  the  above  states  had  current 
directories  of  firms  certified  with'  their  respective  states.  Form,  content 
and  organization  of  these  directories  varied  greatly  from  state  to  state. 
Nevada's  directory  was  the  most  comprehensive  in  content  in  that  it  not 
only  provided  the  firms,  name,  address,  and  type  of  work  done  but  also, 
gave  a  profile  of  the  company  to  include  licensing  limits,  equipment  lists, 
business  references,  bank  references  and  bonding  capability. 

Colorado  and  Nevada  were  the  only  states  of  the  group  who  had 
contractors  assisting  in  the  certification  process.  All  other  states  did 
the  processing  in-house. 

Of  the  MBE  application  forms  received,  most  used  recommended  federal 
Schedule  A  or  a  variation  thereof.  Florida- Has  an  exceptionally  onerous 
and  detailed  application  form  with  a  requirement  of  approximately  25 
enclosures  of  records,  licenses  and  eertif icates.  A  spokesman  for  the 
Florida  office  mentioned  that  the  form,  dating  from  1980,  was  currently 
under  revision.  '. 

All  of  the  states  interviewed  indicated  that  they  would  meet  the  10% 

minimum  minority  participation  for  1984  required  by  STAA  '82.    In  part, 

several  of  the  states  notably  Colorado,   Nevada,  California  and  Florida, 
comfortably  exceeded  their  goals  for  1983. 

Texas  and  Florida  indicated  that  they  did  not  have  programs  to  assist 
MBE's  in  achieving  certification  (bonding,  loan  guarantees  and  training). 
Other  states  had  programs  varying  from  several  workshops  a  year  to  supportive 
services  contracts  for  training  and  technical  assistance  to  in-house 
training.  Texas  has  a  RFP  in  process  to  provide  assistance  to  MBE's.  Nevada 
expressed  a  continuing  problem  with  bonding  and  loan  guarantees.  They 
had  sought  solutions  through  DOT  but  were  only  provided  with  contacts. 

Nevada  has  a  computer  system  which  targets  MBE's  for  specific  jobs. 
New  Mexico  publishes  a  5  month  projection  of  opportunities  for  MBE's.  Other 
states  publish  periodic  bulletins  for  bidding  opportunities. 

In  all,  the  practices  of  these  states  with  large  Hispanic  populations 
reflect  the  wide  variety  of  plans,  processes,  forms  and  organizations  of 
the  remainder  of  the  states. 
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FACT  SHEET 


The  Department  of  Transportation  issued  a  final  regulation  on  July 
18,  1983  to  increase  disadvantaged  business  participation  in  the 
Department's  large  financial  assistance  programs  for  highways  and 
mass  transit.   The  regulation  carries  out  section  105  (f)  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1983. 

BACKGROUND 

Section  105(f)  provides  as  follows: 

Except  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  determines  otherwise, 
not  less  than  ten  percentum  of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  act  shall  be  expended  with  small  business  concerns  owned 
and  controlled  by  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  individuals 
as  defined  by  section  8(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
637(d)  and  relevant  subcontracting  regulations  promulgated  pursuant 
thereto. 

The  new  regulation  builds  on  the  Department's  existing  minority 
business  enterprise  rule  (49  CFR  Part  23).  Under  this  existing 
rule,  programs.   For  example,  the  dollar  value  of  minority  business 
participation  in  the  highway  program  in  Fiscal  Year  1982  was  $415 
million,  over  two  and  a  half  times  more  than  in  Fiscal  Year  1979, 
the  year  before  the  rule  was  published.   Minority  business  participation 
in  the  mass  transit  program  was  worth  $274  million  in  Fiscal  Year 
1983. 

RECIPIENTS'  OVERALL  COALS 

In  section  105(f). 

The  Department  recongnizes,  however,  that  it  may  not  be  reasonable 

to  expect  every  recipient  to  meet  a  ten  percent  goal  at  once. 

A  recipient  may  request  approval  of  a  goal  of  less  than  ten  percent. 

To  decide  whether  a  lower  goal  is  justifiable,  the  Department  needs 

information  about  the  ability  of  disadvantaged  businesses  to  work 

on  the  recipient's  DOT-assisted  contracts  and  the  efforts  the  recipient 

is  making  to  increase  disadvantaged  business  participation.   Thus, 

recipients  requesting  approval  of  a  lower  goal  will  be  asked  to 

submit  such  information    Before  requesting  a  lower  goal,  recipients 

will  also  consult  with  minority  and  general  contractors'  community 

organisations,  and  other  interested  groups. 

4The  Department  will  consider  each  request  for  a  goal  of  less  than 
percent  on  its  merits,  in  light  of  all  circumstances  relevant  to 
the  request.   If  the  information  provided  in  support  of  the  request 
is  insufficient,  the  Department  will  consult  further  with  the  recipient. 
If  the  Department  does  not  approve  the  goal  the  recipient  has  requested, 
the  Department,  after  consulting  with  the  recipient,  may  establish 
an  adjusted  overall  goal  that  represents  a  reasonable  expectation 
for  disadvantaged  business  participation  in  the  recipient's  programs. 
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COMPLIANCE 

If  the  recipient  fails  to  meet  its  overall  goal,  it  has  the  opportunity 
to  explain  to  the  Department  why  the  goal  could  not  be  achieved. 
Among  the  circumstances  that  may  be  taken  into  consideration  is 
the  award  of  contracts  to  contractors  who  did  not  meet  contract 
goals  but  made  stienuous  efforts  to  do  so.   If  the  recipient's 
explanation  does  not  justify  its  failure  to  meet  the  goal,  the 
Department  may  direct  the  recipient  to  take  future  remedial  steps 
to  improve  its  disadvantaaged  business  participation. 

A  recipient  is  regarded  as  being  in  noncompliance  with  the  rule, 
and  therefore  in  danger  of  losing  its  Federal  funds,  in  only  two 
situations.   First,  a  recipient  is  in  noncompliance  if  it  does 
not  have  an  approved  disadvantaged  business  program  or  goal.   Second, 
a  recipient  is  in  noncompliance  if  it  fails  to  take  remedial  action 
to  improve  its  disadvantaged  business  participation  as  the  Department 
requests.   A  recipient  is  not  regarded  as  being  in  noncompliance 
simply  because  it  has  failed  to  achieve  the  level  of  disadvantaged 
business  participation  called  for  in  its  overall  goal. 

WOMEN-OWNED  BUSINESSES 

Many  women-owned  businesses  have  expressed  concern  about  the  effect 
of  this  regulation  on  them.   The  department's  existing  requirement 
of  separate  goals  for  women-owned  businesses  will  continue  without 
change.   As  section  8(d)  provides,  non-minority  women  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  request  consideration  as  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals  on  a  case-by-case  basis.   If  a  recipient 
approves  such  a  request,  contracts  with  the  woman's  company  would 
count  toward  the  goal  for  disadvantaged  businesses  on  the  same 
basis  as  a  minority-owned  firm. 

EXISTING  PROGRAM  PROVISIONS 


Most  provisions  of  the  Department's  existing  program  will  continue 
to  operate  as  they  have  in  the  past.   Recipients  will  set  separate 
overall  and  contract  goals  for  the  participation  of  disadvantaged 
businesses  and  women-owned  businesses.   Prime  contractors  must 
meet  these  goals  or  demonstrate  that  they  made  good  faith  efforts 
to  do  so.   Recipients  will  continue  to  make  determinations  about 
the  eligibility  of  companies  to  participate  as  disadvantaged  or 
women-owned  businesses.   Effective  eligibility  screening  by  recipients 
will  continue  to  be  essential  in  order  to  prevent  the  award  to 
"fronts"  of  contracts  that  should  go  to  legitimate  disadvantaged 
businesses. 
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Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Miss  Down,  I  understand  that  you  do  have  to  leave  at  this  time 
due  to  an  appointment  at  the  White  House,  so  if  you  would,  I 
would  just  like  to  ask  a  number  of  questions. 

First  of  all,  I  am  very  pleased  to  know  that  you  are  working  with 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act.  I  was  in  the  Congress  I  guess 
about  2  weeks  before  it  was  adopted  in  1982,  and  in  my  opinion  it 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  effective  tools  to  develop  the  highway 
system  in  this  country  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  fair  share 
for  minority  businesses.  There  was  a  10-percent  set-aside  included. 

At  the  present  time,  approximately  how  many  Hispanic  business- 
es are  participating  in  this  program? 

Ms.  Down.  Not  as  many  as  we  would  like  to  see.  But  we  are  com- 
piling that  information  in  our  office  and  I  will  be  delighted  to  pro- 
vide you  with  that  information. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Very  good.  When  you  get  the  information,  would  you 
please  share  it  with  us.  We  would  really  like  to  have  it. 

Ms.  Down.  I  would  be  delighted. 

Mrs.  Hall.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that,  as  a  person  who  is  work- 
ing in  the  program,  is  your  office  available  also  to  come  to  areas,  or 
do  you  have  persons  in  regional  offices  who  can  talk  to  Hispanic 
business  people? 

You  know,  one  of  the  problems  I  have  in  my  district  is  that  so 
many  of  our  businesses— not  just  Hispanic  businesses,  but  business- 
es period,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the  large  ones— simply  do 
not  know  a  lot  of  the  services  that  are  available.  One  of  my  tasks  is 
to  bring  in  resources,  to  bring  in  people  who  can  provide  informa- 
tion and  to  make  resources  available.  It  is  far  more  convenient  to 
do  it  as  a  group.  For  example,  if  I  could  have  a  workshop  and  have 
someone  come  in  to  explain  the  program,  perhaps  more  of  my 
people  could  participate. 

Do  you  have  such  people  available? 

Ms.  Down.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Very  good.  You  will  be  hearing  from  our  office. 

Ms.  Down.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Our  next  witness  today  is  Mr.  Jose  Font,  president  of 
the  Greater  Washington  Ibero-American  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Font. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSE  FONT 

Mr.  Font.  Madam  Chairperson,  distinguished  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  have  been  invited  to  participate  in 
this  set  of  hearings  concerning  our  Hispanic  population. 

Since  I  have  spent  the  bulk  of  my  professional  life  working  tor 
and  with  Hispanic  business  persons,  I  will  attempt  to  portray  for 
you  how  our  Hispanic  citizen  or  resident  tries  to  enter  the  main- 
stream of  the  American  economy.  , 

It  may  be  especially  helpful  to  indicate  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges faced  by  the  Hispanic  business  person  so  that  we  may  give 
some  though  to  the  efficacy  and  value  of  the  assistance  programs 
which  the  Government  makes  available  to  our  minority  business 
persons.  I  believe  that  we  all  agree  that  it  is  in  the  self-interest  of 
all  Americans  that  the  largest  number  of  people  work  effectively  to 
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generate  income  and  employment  in  our  society  and  that  it  is  for 
those  purposes  that  tax  dollars  are  expended  to  help  bring  our  mi- 
nority residents  into  the  mainstream. 

In  the  brief  time  alloted  to  me  today,  I  would  like  to  assume  that 
the  general  background  and  diversity  of  our  population  has  already 
been  presented  and  entered  for  the  record  of  these  hearings.  I  will 
therefore  limit  my  remarks  to  business  specific  matters,  in  doing  so 
I  will  (1)  speak  of  problems  the  Hispanic  business  person  faces  in 
common  with  other  minority  business,  (2)  note  certain  areas  of  con- 
cern peculiar  to  our  Hispanic  business  community,  and  (3)  finally 
address  some  thoughts  to  the  Government  programs  available  to 
assist  these  businesses. 

Problems  common  to  minority  small  business.  In  the  case  of  most 
minority  start-up  and  early  stage  business  ventures,  we  find  inad- 
equate capitalization,  especially  working  capital.  Generally  speak- 
ing, these  business  persons  cannot  find  start-up  capital  beyond  the 
realm  of  their  own  savings  and  the  limited  resources  of  family  and 
friends.  Usually,  too,  the  optimism  and  hope  that  led  to  starting  a 
business  causes  people  to  overestimate  their  ability  to  penetrate 
the  market  and  sell  their  product  or  service. 

Due  to  this  same  inadequacy  of  capital,  easier  entries  to  the  busi- 
ness world,  such  as  buyouts  of  even  moderately  successful  business- 
es, or  the  investment  in  a  franchise,  are  usually  precluded. 

Usually  businesses  are  begun  in  this  sector  with  inadequate  or 
no  legal  or  financial  structuring.  By  that  I  mean  in  the  strategic 
sense.  This  virtually  assures  such  firms  that  banks  will  not  provide 
them  credit  and  that  major  government  or  commercial  contractors 
will  be  unable  to  deal  with  them. 

The  owners  chores  of  bookkeeping  and  the  use  of  proper  account- 
ing records  are  matters  foreign  to  these  entrepreneurs.  To  pay  for 
adequate  monthly  or  quarterly  reports  from  outside  accounting 
firms  is  often  considered  a  secondary  option  in  the  allocation  of 
funds.  Hence,  many  small  minority  business  owners  do  not  even 
know  the  true  state  of  their  firms. 

As  you  can  see,  I  am  speaking  of  the  95  percent  of  the  minority 
entrepreneurs.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  larger  firms  who  have 
passed  the  threshold  of  infrastructural  development. 

These  firms  find  it  most  difficult  to  penetrate  the  market  if  that 
means  selling  beyond  their  ethnic  community.  They  do  it,  but  with 
difficulty.  They  do  little  or  no  market  research.  If  they  provide  a 
service,  say  professional  consulting,  which  is  a  big  industry  in  the 
national  capital  area,  they  know  little  about  the  marketing  and 
procurement  process.  Also,  even  when  these  business  people  under- 
stand the  importance  of  and  the  methodology  of  marketing,  they 
lack  the  resources  to  get  out  and  sell.  They  are  often  too  busy  satis- 
fying the  last  customer  to  have  time  to  be  out  looking  for  the  next 
one. 

This  list  could  easily  be  made  much  larger  with  statements  about 
deficiencies  in  management,  personnel  policies,  public  relations,  et 
cetera.  Simply  stated,  the  minority  business  has  no  room  for  mis- 
takes, which  frequently  means  that  if  the  enthusiasm  and  re- 
sources thrown  into  a  project  don't  bring  the  expected  results  in 
the  short  run,  there  are  no  opportunities  for  a  second  turn  at  bat. 

The  Hispanic  business  is  particular. 
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Our  Hispanic  business  person,  in  general,  has  no  history  or  point 
of  reference  within  family  or  immediate  community  with  regard  to 
getting  into  business  in  the  American  setting.  This  lack  of  know- 
how  leads  to  numerous  errors  and  failures.  There  is  simply  no 
"how  did  my  father  or  my  ancestor  do  it." 

It  is  especially  true  of  our  people  that  they  find  it  hard  to  pene- 
trate the  market  beyond  the  Hispanic  community.  This  condition  is 
further  exacerbated  when  English  ability  is  very  limited. 

There  is  frequently  an  unwillingness  to  accept  the  so-called  bu- 
reaucratic reporting,  licensing  and  tax-paying  procedures  required 
in  our  system. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  be  quite  secretive  and  untrusting  even 
toward  external  support  sources.  This  often  results  in  only  immedi- 
ate problems  being  disclosed  when  deeper  analysis  is  called  for  to 
guarantee  effective  aid.  Again,  I  am  referring  to  the  problems  that 
Hispanic  businesses  as  well  as  other  minorities  face. 

Government  assistance  programs. 

While  there  is  a  plethora  of  services  available  through  the  gov- 
ernment to  assist  minority  businesses,  the  basic  ones  are  seated  in 
(1)  the  network  established  by  the  Minority  Business  Development 
Agency  [MBDA]  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  (2),  the  mi- 
nority business  assistance  programs  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration which  also  is  deeply  involved  with  (3),  the  Government-wide 
procurement  regulations  calling  for  certain  proportions  of  pur- 
chases to  be  allocated  to  minority  firms. 

Certain  of  these  programs  are  meant  to  assist  with  capital  acqui- 
sition whether  of  equity  or  debt.  I  would  urge  that  these  programs 
be  kept  in  place,  including  the  MESBIC  and  direct  loan  programs 
of  the  SBA.  The  Certified  Development  Corporation  and  guaran- 
teed loan  programs  involving  the  SBA  serve  a  valuable  purpose  as 
well. 

In  mentioning  here  a  few  programs  administered  by  the  SBA,  I 
am  forced  to  note  that  we  view  that  agency  as  being  overloaded.  If 
it  is  not  going  to  be  provided  funding  and  staff  to  do  its  tasks  in  a 
timely  manner — and  time  is  essential  to  business — then  certain 
tasks  should  be  taken  off  its  back.  One  such  reduction— and  we're 
just  throwing  this  out— in  work  would  be  the  entire  administration 
of  what  is  known  as  the  8(a)  program  and  certification  for  that  pro- 
gram. 

I  fully  endorse  the  congressional  mandate  that  Federal  procure- 
ment be  proportionately  allocated  to  minority  businesses.  The  regu- 
latory procedures  developed  for  the  program  s  implementation  may 
be  excellent  in  theory,  but  they  are  proving  unworkable  in  fact. 
Federal  procurement  officials  usually  refuse  to  give  contracts  to  ca- 
pable minority  firms  unless  the  SBA's  seal  of  approval  [certifica- 
tion] has  been  given  to  the  firm.  In  this  way  the  SBA  serves  like  a 
performance  bonding  entity  for  the  rest  of  the  government  which 
doubts  the  capacity  of  minorities  to  deliver.  This  is  an  insult  to  mi- 
norities since  the  government  otherwise  self-insures  and  avoids 
paying  insurance  premiums  on  every  job  it  contracts  for. 

The  programs  of  the  MBDA  which  offer  a  broad  range  of  assist- 
ance services  to  minorities  are  commendable  and  deserve  consist- 
ent government  support.  I  would  only  note  that  with  our  Hispanic 
population  becoming  a  significant  minority,  attention  should  be 
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paid  to  the  amount  of  assistance  available  through  professionals 
fluent  in  Spanish. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  new  programs  be  instituted  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Rather,  I  urge  that  present  programs  be  adequately 
funded  and  promoted. 

Finally,  let  me  emphasize  again  that  the  more  our  Hispanic  com- 
munity gains  in  its  ability  to  carry  out  business  in  the  american 
setting,  the  greater  will  be  the  income  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties developed.  The  heart  of  the  entire  American  economy  will  be 
improved  in  direct  proportion  to  the  improved  health  of  its  minor- 
ity business  sectors. 

I  thank  you. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Font. 

Our  last  witness  is  Dr.  Harry  Pachon,  Executive  Director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Latino  Elected  and  Appointed  Officials. 

STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  PACHON 

Dr.  Pachon.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairwoman,  Commissioner 
Corrada. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  in  the  interest  of  time,  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize my  testimony,  and  then  enter  the  full  testimony  in  the 
record. 

NALEO  is  a  national  association  of  Latino  elected  and  appointed 
officials.  It  is  a  nonpartisan,  national  (Hispanic)  advocacy  group 
which  encompasses  all  segments  of  the  Hispanic  community. 
NALEO  neither  seeks  nor  accepts  government  funding.  Instead,  it 
relies  on  the  Hispanic  community  and  its  friends  to  support  its  ef- 
forts to  provide  a  unified  voice  at  the  national  level.  As  an  organi- 
zation which  has  never  received  government  funding,  we  therefore 
feel  very  objective  in  our  analysis  of  Federal  contracting  with  His- 
panic businesses.  To  NALEO,  this  is  a  policy  area  that  has  not  re- 
ceived sufficient  federal  attention. 

The  point  of  fact  is  that  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  the 
largest  purchasers  of  supplies  and  services  in  the  United  States 
today.  In  fiscal  year  1982,  for  example,  it  purchased  over  $136  bil- 
lion worth  of  goods  and  services.  This  amount  is  approximately  ten 
times  the  size  of  the  Department  of  Education's  budget  and  ap- 
proximately 30  times  the  amount  the  administration  is  proposing 
to  spend  on  the  Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act. 

Federal  dollars  are  spent  on  construction,  professional  services, 
base  maintenance  activities,  food  services,  sophisticated  electronic 
equipment,  and,  in  fact,  on  almost  all  goods  available  in  the  private 
sector.  The  economic  impact  of  this  spending  is  considerable  in 
terms  of  jobs,  moneys  spent  in  the  community,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  small  and  large  businesses. 

Many  of  the  present  Fortune  500  companies,  for  example,  have 
and  continue  to  be  benefited  by  Federal  contracts. 

Hispanic  businesses  are  in  a  position  to  contribute  a  great  deal  to 
government  procurement  activities.  They  have  the  necessary  exper- 
tise to  participate  fully  in  providing  goods  and  services  to  the  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Yet,  government  programs  set  up  to  assist  minority 
businesses  are  not  reaching  out  equitably  into  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity. For  example,  in  the  Small  Business  Administration's  8(a) 
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program,  only  22  percent  of  the  businesses  certified  by  the  govern- 
ment as  8(a)  are  Hispanic. 

NALEO  is  deeply  concerned  with  the  low  participation  rates  for 
Hispanic  businesses  and  firmly  believes  that  these  programs  must 
become  more  responsive  to  the  Hispanic  business  community. 
Among  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  participation  by  Hispanic  firms 
in  this  program  are:  (1)  overall  limited  access  by  minority  firms  to 
government  procurement;  (2)  administrative  and  budgetary  limita- 
tions imposed  by  SBA,  such  as  steady  reductions  in  the  staff  re- 
quired for  effective  administration  of  the  8(a)  program;  and  (3) 
weak  performance  of  SBA's  legislatively  mandated  role  under 
Public  Law  95-507  to  advocate  the  development  of  small  and  disad- 
vantaged business.  These  problems  serve  to  underscore  the  difficulty 
of  accomplishing  the  administration's  goal  outlined  in  the  December 
12,  1982  statement  on  minority  business,  which  called  for  the  expan- 
sion of  60,000  existing  minority  businesses  and  for  an  increase  of 
60,000  new  minority  firms. 

NALEO  is  working  to  bring  about  the  necessary  changes.  These 
changes  must,  however,  extend  to  more  than  the  8(a)  program,  as 
there  are  many  Hispanic  businesses  not  classified  as  8(a)  firms  that 
are  also  interested  in  doing  Federal  contract  work. 

As  part  of  NALEO' s  involvement  in  the  area  of  Hispanic  busi- 
ness procurement  with  the  Federal  Government,  one  of  the  first 
things  that  we  did  was  to  start  a  survey  requesting  data  from  each 
of  the  Federal  departments  regarding  a  couple  of  specific  questions. 
These  questions  encompassed  the  following  items: 

No.  1,  we  asked  each  Federal  department  their  overall  contract 
goals  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983. 

No.  2,  we  asked  what  the  actual  dollar  amount  and  percentage  of 
contracts  awarded  to  Hispanic  firms  were  under  the  8(a)  program, 
and  No.  3,  we  asked  what  each  department  was  doing  insofar  as  its 
compliance  procedures  to  insure  subcontracting  opportunities 
under  Public  Law  95-507. 

All  departments  that  we  contacted  responded  to  NALEO's  in- 
quiry. After  review  of  these  responses,  NALEO  was  appalled  at  the 
lack  of  information  on  Government  procurements  with  Hispanic 
businesses.  Not  one  department  contacted  could  determine  what 
percentage  of  8(a)  contract  dollars  went  to  Hispanic  businesses  in 
fiscal  year  1982,  nor  could  any  department  furnish  data  to  indicate 
what  target  goals  had  been  set  for  contracting  with  Hispanic  busi- 
nesses in  fiscal  year  1983. 

While  we  at  NALEO  realize  that  Federal  departments  are  not 
under  specific  legislative  mandate  to  gather  such  data— and  there 
is  some  question  there,  too,  if  we  examine  the  legislative  antece- 
dants  of  Public  Law  94-311,  which  asked  that  Federal  agencies  im- 
prove their  data  on  the  Hispanic  population— we  question  the  abili- 
ty of  any  Federal  manager  or  any  agency  representative  to  be  able 
to  respond  accurately  on  his  or  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  Hispanic 
businesses. 

Based  on  NALEO's  analysis  of  departmental  responses,  we  find 
that  the  departments  simply  do  not  know  if  Hispanic  firms  are  par- 
ticipating equitably,  if  at  all,  in  the  8(a)  program.  Moreover,  by  not 
being  able  to  provide  such  information,  departments  do  not  know 
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how  they  are  doing  in  comparison  with  one  another  and,  thus, 
cannot  benefit  from  each  other's  experience. 

The  8(a)  program,  however,  only  accounts  for  2  percent  of  overall 
Government  procurement.  What  of  the  other  98  percent  of  Federal 
procurement  activity?  The  record  is  the  same.  In  response  to 
NALEO's  survey,  no  Federal  department  could  provide  us  informa- 
tion on  how  Hispanic  businesses  are  participating  under  the  sub- 
contracting procedures  of  Public  Law  95-507.  Federal  agencies  lack 
awareness  of  how  Hispanic  businesses  are  faring  under  this  critical 
program. 

In  response  to  this  situation,  NALEO  has  established  a  Hispanic 
Business  Advisory  Committee  to  help  us  in  developing  policy  initia- 
tives to  improve  procurements  in  this  vital  area. 

Members  of  this  committee  are:  Hector  Barreto,  president  of  the 
U.S.  Hispanic  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Sal  Beltran,  president  of 
Comprehensive  Technologies;  Tom  Blackburn-Rodriguez,  who 
serves  as  a  NALEO  consultant;  James  Casso,  legislative  assistant 
to  Congressman  Esteban  Torres;  Stephen  Denlinger,  president  of 
the  Latin  American  Manufacturers  Association;  Jesus  Chavarria, 
publisher  of  Hispanic  Business  magazine;  Jose  Antonio  Font,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ibero-American  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Joe  Garcia,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National  Hispanic  Association  of  Construc- 
tion Enterprises;  Juan  Gutierrez,  president  of  InterAmerica  Re- 
search Associates;  Robert  Moreno,  senior  vice  president  of  Inter- 
America  Research  Associates;  and  Richard  Salvatierra,  president  of 
the  Triton  Corp. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  this  Hispanic  Advisory  Committee 
did  was  to  meet  with  representatives  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. Some  of  those  same  officials  testified  before  this  commit- 
tee today,  We  are  developing  baseline  data  to  try  to  make  an  as- 
sessment of  how  Hispanic  businesses  are  participating  in  the  8(a) 
program  as  well  as  in  non-8(a)  Federal  procurements. 

They  suggested  to  us,  however,  that  we  have  to  meet  with  each 
of  the  Federal  departments  to  discuss  the  problems  that  exist  in  re- 
gards to  Hispanic  business  procurement.  NALEO,  therefore,  as  a 
result  of  its  studies,  urges  that  Members  of  Congress  and  members 
of  the  Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus  begin  considering  what  can 
be  done  legislatively  during  the  2d  session  of  the  98th  Congress  to 
improve  our  knowledge  of  how  the  Federal  Government  is  dealing 
with  Hispanic  businesses.  Statistical  visibility,  after  all,  is  ultimate- 
ly policy  visibility.  Until  we  have  up-to-date  information,  we  are 
simply  operating  blindly  in  regards  to  Federal  procurements  vis-a- 
vis Hispanic  businesses. 

Madam  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  you.  We  are  open  to  any  questions. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Pachon. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  the  panelists  who  have  remained 
here  for  your  patience  and  your  endurance.  It  has  been  a  long  stay 
and  we  have  had  a  number  of  interruptions.  But  this  happens 
when  the  House  is  in  session  because  votes  do  come  on  the  floor 
and  we  have  to  leave.  I  do  appreciate  your  staying  and  making 
such  excellent  presentations.  The  information  is  going  to  be  very 
helpful. 
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We  have  been  joined  by  another  Member  of  the  Congress.  To  my 
right  is  the  Honorable  Baltasar  Corrada  of  Puerto  Rico.  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  yield  to  Congressman  Corrada. 

Mr.  Corrada.  Thank  you  very  much,  Chairwoman  Katie  Hall.  I 
would  like  to  also  commend  all  the  panelists  this  afternoon  for 
their  presentation  and  express  the  deep  appreciation  of  the  Con- 
gressional Hispanic  Caucus  to  Congresswoman  Hall  for  holding 
these  hearings  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  National 
Hispanic  Heritage  Week. 

It  is  often  that  during  this  week  we  attend  social  functions  and 
ceremonies,  which  are  very  important,  but  the  celebration  of  these 
public  hearings  is  definitely  important,  appraising  this  subcommit- 
tee of  the  situation  of  Hispanics  throughout  the  country  as  it  per- 
tains not  only  to  population  and  demographic  matters  and  issues, 
but  also  social  and  economic  issues  as  well. 

It  is  often  believed,  apparently  because  of  our  continuous  quest 
for  the  improvement  of  our  people,  that  our  main  efforts  are 
geared  toward  the  social  issues,  such  as  health,  welfare  and  others. 
Obviously,  those  are  vital  matters  for  the  Hispanic  community.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  is  precisely  through  a  larger  partcipation  of  the 
Hispanics  in  the  business  activities  of  our  country  that  we  can  de- 
velop the  kind  of  role  model  that  will  help  other  Hispanics  who  are 
poorer  improve  their  plight.  I  believe  that  Hispanics  don't  want 
handouts  if  they  can  avoid  it.  There  are,  of  course,  the  very  poor, 
the  handicapped,  the  ill,  the  elderly,  who  definitely  need  these  wel- 
fare programs.  But  those  Hispanics  who  are  physically  and  mental- 
ly able  to  work  are  looking  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  being 
able  to  have  a  job,  and  those  who  are  entrepreneurs  and  business- 
men and  businesswomen  being  given  the  opportunity  of  participat- 
ing in  the  great  economic  development  of  our  country. 

I  think  that  this  panel  and  your  presentations  have  helped  a  lot 
in  providing  a  clear  picture  of  this  very  important  dimension  of  the 
efforts  of  Hispanics  in  sharing  in  the  fruits  of  our  country  and  par- 
ticipating as  well. 

The  other  day  I  had,  unfortunately,  someone  mention  to  me, 
when  we  were  trying  to  get  funds  for  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram, they  said,  "Well,  yes,  it  would  be  nice  to  get  as  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  bilingual  education  as  you  would  want,  as  long 
as  it  is  someone  else  who  has  to  pay  for  it."  I  said,  "You're  wrong, 
because  Hispanics  are  taxpayers  and  they  do  share  in  the  burdens 
of  this  country.  They  are  taxayers  who  as  businessmen  and  busi- 
nesswomen have  job-creating  enterprises.  They  are  hard  working 
as  well."  So  we  do  pay  the  price  through  taxes  when  our  people 
have  the  opportunity  of  being  able  to  develop  their  business,  just  as 
we  pay  also  our  price  when  we  share  in  the  defense  of  our  country. 

Just  last  week,  one  of  four  U.S.  Marines  who  were  killed  in  Leba- 
non was  a  Hispanic,  a  constituent  of  mine,  Pedro  Ramos  from 
Puerto  Rico.  So  we  are  all  over  the  place  in  this  country,  whether 
it  is  national  defense,  whether  it  is  business,  whether  it  is  govern- 
ment and  political  activity,  education  and  so  on.  I  think  these  pro- 
grams that  you  have  alluded  to  in  your  presentations  are  vital  so 
that  Hispancis  will  have  also  a  strong  leadership  role  in  the  busi- 
ness community  of  our  country.  I  commend  you  for  your  presenta- 
tions. 
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Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you,  Congressman.  Very  well  stated. 

I  have  to  agree  with  you.  We  don't  feel  reluctant  at  all  to  ask  for 
programs  and  for  help,  because  all  of  us  make  this  country  great. 
We  all  pay  taxes.  A  lot  of  times  you  hear  people  talking  and  you 
would  think  that  this  country  is  great  just  because  one  group  con- 
tributes. But  America  is  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world  because 
people  from  throughout  this  world  came  and  worked  hard,  they 
pay  taxes,  and  we  make  it  great.  So  we  feel  very  honored  to  take 
this  time  to  hear  from  the  Hispanic  community  and  to  learn  more 
about  the  problems  and  the  needs  and  what  we  can  do  here  to  help. 
Thank  you  so  very  much,  Congressman. 

I  have  a  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Pachon.  In  your 
opinion,  what  can  the  Congress  and  the  leaders  of  the  Hispanic 
community  do  in  a  unified  effort  to  bring  about  more  improve- 
ments of  Hispanic  businesses? 

Dr.  Pachon.  From  NALEO's  perspective,  I  think  one  of  the  first 
things  we  can  do  is  to  start  providing  better  information  on  how 
these  procurements  are  faring  in  regards  to  different  ethnic  com- 
munities. 

For  example,  to  give  you  a  hypothetical  case,  we  could  have  two 
firms  dominating  the  8(a)  process  in  a  particular  Federal  agency,  or 
we  have  20  firms.  Within  those  20  firms  we  don't  know  how  many 
are  minority  owned  by  sub-group,  insofar  as  what  type  of  minor- 
ities. So  we  just  need  better  management  information. 

I  think  this  fits  in  very  well  with  the  administration's  emphasis 
on  improved  management  efficiency.  If  we  are  trying  to  get  pro- 
grams out  that  impact  on  the  Hispanic  community,  we  need  to 
know  how  these  programs  are  faring.  That  is  something  that  Con- 
gress can  do. 

Mrs.  Hall.  OK.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chavarria,  I  have  a  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  Do  you 
feel  that  the  current  administration  is  doing  as  much  as  possible  or 
as  much  as  should  be  done  to  promote  the  Hispanic  businesses? 

Mr.  Chavarria.  Madam  Chairwoman,  being  consistent  with 
what  Dr.  Pachon  just  indicated,  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer  that 
question  because  there  is  no  data  base  against  which  we  can  hold 
accountable,  either  this  administration  or  past  administrations,  as 
to  what  they  have  done  or  want  to  do  in  this  area. 

I  think  I  would  attach  a  "rider"  to  what  Dr.  Pachon  has  just  in- 
dicated by  saying  we  cannot  really  discuss  these  issues  intelligently 
unless  we  have  an  accurate  line  of  information.  We  cannot,  in 
turn,  hold  the  Federal  Government  accountable  for  any  of  its  goals 
in  the  area  of  minority  business  unless  that  information  is  availa- 
ble. 

So  what  we  have  today  is  a  very  sad  situation,  where  one  admin- 
istration or  another  is  indicating  time  and  time  again  what  their 
goals  are  and  what  it  is  they  are  trying  to  do  for  minority  business, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  machinery  of  compliance  that  is 
being  developed.  So  we  cannot  hold  the  Federal  Government,  and 
particularly  the  Federal  agencies  charged  with  these  missions,  ac- 
countable for  what  they  are  doing.  So  it  is  a  situation  which  I  am 
sure  you  are  very  familiar  with. 
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I  think  to  the  extent  we  are  able  to  inform  our  constituencies 
about  this  situation,  we  might  be  able  to  look  for  some  future  rem- 
edies. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Font,  would  you  like  to  respond  to  that,  also? 

Mr.  Font.  Very  briefly,  I  would  simply  say  that  keeping  a  bal- 
ance of  progression  with  respect  to  Hispanics'  participating  in  the 
establishment,  because  it  works  when  people  pull  in  the  same  di- 
rection, whether  working  in  Congress  or  working  in  Federal  agen- 
cies or  private  sector  groups  or  to  the  businessmen  themselves  or 
in  the  press.  We  tend  to  help  each  other.  This  type  of  information, 
where  it  is  not  available,  all  the  people  can  try  to  make  it  availa- 
ble. 

So  the  answer  is  yes,  we  need  friends  in  every  place,  at  every 
level,  to  pool  resources,  so  that  we  can  best  know  where  we're 
going  and  how  to  do  it. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Very  good. 

Congressman,  do  you  have  further  questions  or  comments? 

Mr.  Corrada.  No,  thank  you,  Chairwoman  Hall. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  again  thank  all  of  you  for  coming,  for  staying, 
and  for  your  wonderful  presentations.  I  feel  that  all  of  us  feel 
stronger  and  have  a  much  better  understanding  of  the  needs  and 
problems  of  Hispanic  businesses  because  of  your  presentations 
today.  I  have  been  able  to  get  a  lot  of  information  and  we  are  going 
to  share  this  with  all  of  the  members  of  this  committee,  including 
those  who  were  not  able  to  be  here  because  of  obligations  over  at 
the  House,  which  is  in  session. 

Of  course,  personally  I  plan  to  go  back  to  my  district  and  share 
this  information  and  to  conduct  some  workshops.  I  would  invite 
some  of  you  to  come  in  and  to  provide  more  information.  I  have  a 
lot  of  Hispanic  businesses,  and  many  of  them  do  extremely  well. 
But  I  think,  with  this  information,  many  of  them  could  even  do 
better.  We  thank  you  so  very  much. 

We  would  like  to  give  the  opportunity  to  the  minority  staff  per- 
sons here  to  have  information  inserted  in  the  minutes,  or  included. 

Ms.  Soelle.  We  would  like  to  submit  some  questions  for  the 
record,  Madam  Chairwoman. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  will  be  given  that  permis- 
sion. 

Again,  we  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  coming.  We  are  going  to 
have  hearings  tomorrow  starting  at  10  o'clock,  and  hopefully  we 
will  not  have  as  many  votes  and,  therefore,  have  less  disruptions. 
Thank  you  so  very  much. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  September  15,  1983.] 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Population, 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10:40  a.m., 
in  room  345,  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Katie  Hall,  pre- 
siding. 

Mrs.  Hall.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order  at  this  time, 
and  the  subcommittee  would  like  to  thank  each  person  for  attend- 
ing this  session.  This  is  our  third  day  of  hearings  on  Hispanic  de- 
mography. 

We  would  especially  like  to  welcome  our  panel  of  witnesses.  This 
morning  we  have  a  lot  of  very  distinguished  guests  as  witnesses.  I 
would  like,  first,  to  welcome  everyone  who  has  come  and  to  really 
thank  you  from  our  hearts  for  your  participation,  for  your  efforts, 
for  everything  you  have  done,  and  for  your  endurance.  Some  of  you 
have  been  with  us  for  3  days,  and  we  certainly  do  appreciate  that. 

Today,  these  hearings  will  provide  the  subcommittee  with  sound 
and  forthright  testimony  that  will  be  extremely  useful  in  our  poli- 
cymaking decisions  in  the  future  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  morning  our  hearings  will  focus  on  the  issue  of  employ- 
ment in  the  Hispanic  community  of  the  United  States.  We  all 
know  that  unemployment  is  one  of  the  most  important  issues 
facing  America  today. 

According  to  census  data  produced  by  the  Bureau  of  the  U.S. 
Census  in  Tuesday's  hearings,  Hispanic  unemployment  rates  are 
about  1  Vz  times  that  of  non-Hispanics.  Unemployment  among  His- 
panics  has  climbed  from  8.3  percent  in  1979  to  13.8  percent  in  1982. 
These  high  unemployment  rates  among  Hispanics  are  devastating. 

President  Reagan  has  articulated  a  national  commitment  to  aid 
the  Hispanic  community,  yet  Hispanic  unemployment  continues  to 
increase,  and  it  skyrockets  1  Vfe  times  that  of  non-Hispanic  employ- 
ment. Of  course,  Hispanics  clearly  continue  to  suffer  from  the  cur- 
rent recession,  as  do  most  Americans  who  are  unemployed. 

With  those  disturbing  words,  we  welcome  this  panel  of  very  dis- 
tinguished persons,  and  we  wish  to  start  with  the  governor  of  New 
Mexico,  who  has  come  to  Washington  to  participate  and  help  us 
with  these  endeavors.  At  this  time,  it  is  mv  pleasure  to  welcome 
Hon.  Tony  Anaya,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  TONEY  ANAYA,  GOVERNOR,  STATE  OF  NEW 

MEXICO 

Governor  Anaya.  Madam  Chairwoman,  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  opportunity  to  be  here  and  present  some  testimony  today.  I 
would  like,  first  of  all,  to  ask  permission  that  my  entire  statement 
be  submitted  for  the  record,  and  I  will  attempt  to  summarize  it. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Governor  Anaya.  You  have  already  pointetl  out  some  of  the 
gruesome  statistics,  and  I  will  not  belabor  the  point  by  repeating 
the  same  statistics  with  respect  to  unemployment  among  Hispanics 
but  simply  to  underscore  that  the  unemployment  rate  among  His- 
panics is  very  definitely  considerably  higher  than  the  national  un- 
employment rate.  I  would  also  underscore  that  unemployment 
among  Hispanic  youth  is  almost  30  percent  for  those  in  the  age 
group  of  16  to  19  years. 

In  New  Mexico,  we  have  an  unemployment  rate  of  13.2  percent, 
which  compares  to  the  overall  unemployment  rate  of  9.2  percent,  a 
full  four  percentage  points  higher  for  Hispanics.  Hispanic  youth 
suffered  a  staggering  32.2  percent  unemployment  rate  in  my  State. 

The  national  unemployment  situation  for  Hispanics  continues  to 
worsen.  We  hear  a  lot  about  how  the  employment  situation  is  im- 
proving for  Americans,  if  in  fact  it  is,  it  certainly  has  not  trickled 
down  to  the  Hispanics  of  this  country.  In  mid-1979,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  Hispanics  was  8  percent.  It  rose  to  10  percent  in 
1980-81,  and  over  13  percent  in  1982.  This  spring,  I  am  advised,  it 
reached  almost  14  percent.  The  difference  between  Hispanic  and 
overall  unemployment  rates  continues  to  widen. 

The  recent  recession,  which  affected  the  Nation  and  New  Mexico, 
has  had  a  severe  impact  on  Hispanic  groups.  Less  than  a  quarter  of 
Hispanic  males  are  employed  in  white-collar  jobs  or  professional, 
technical,  sales,  and  clerical  occupations,  where  the  unemployment 
rate  is  less  than  5  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  half  of  Hispanic 
males  are  in  craft,  assembly,  and  machine-operator  jobs,  with  un- 
employment rates  above  12  percent.  Similarly,  Hispanic  females 
are  concentrated  in  such  jobs  as  manufacturing  assembly,  with  a 
current  unemployment  rate  of  over  15  percent. 

In  New  Mexico,  the  Hispanics  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  our 
construction  work  force,  which  lost  thousands  of  jobs  as  Federal 
policies  drove  up  interest  rates.  Our  mining  industry  has  had  tre- 
mendous job  losses  as  the  recession  worsened.  Hispanics  make  up 
over  half  of  our  copper  mining  work  force,  where  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  reached  35  percent  earlier  this  year.  Two-fifths  of  all 
workers  in  our  almost  dormant  uranium  industry  are  Hispanics, 
where  5,000  jobs  have  been  lost  in  the  last  three  years,  and  the  un- 
employment rate  in  the  uranium  industry  is  almost  at  100  percent 
now. 

Hispanics  also  make  up  a  large  number  of  the  employees  in  coal, 
oil,  and  gas  and  potash  mining,  all  of  which  are  experiencing  major 
problems  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  disaster. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  not  good  for  Hispanic  employment, 
unless  there  can  be  retraining.  The  Department  of  Labor  shows 
over  13  million  new  white-collar  jobs  expected  in  the  United  States 
by  1990,  compared  to  8  million  blue-collar  jobs  and  4V2  million 
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service  jobs.  But  as  I  mentioned  before,  less  than  a  quarter  of  His- 
panic males  are  in  white-collar  work.  In  New  Mexico,  we  see  rela- 
tively little  job  growth  in  Hispanic-concentrated  employment  indus- 
tries, such  as  mining  and  government.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
expect  major  increases  in  electronics  and  other  types  of  manufac- 
turing and  health  services.  Less  than  one-fifth  of  our  existing  elec- 
tronic technician  work  force  is  Hispanic.  Similar  statistics  exist  in 
such  medical  fields  as  laboratory  technicians  and  technologists, 
where  Hispanic  youth  and  the  unemployeed  need  to  be  trained  or 
retrained  in  these  areas  of  future  growth. 

The  reemployment  prospects  for  those  affected  are  most  unfavor- 
able. For  most  of  them,  their  work  experience  has  been  highly  spe- 
cialized within  the  industry  they  serve.  They  are  now  displaced  by 
economic  factors,  by  mechanization  and  automation.  They  are  un- 
prepared to  enter  the  job  market  in  our  emerging  high-technology 
industry,  such  as  precision  electronics  manufacture  and  computer 
technology  for  a  growing  medical  field. 

They  lack  the  experience  and  background  to  compete  in  the 
skilled  trades.  Even  a  resurging  economy  will  not  restore  their 
rightful  place  in  the  labor  force.  Without  resources  of  their  own, 
there  must  be  positive  intervention  made  on  their  behalf  that  will 
enable  them  to  again  become  productive  workers  and  to  rejoin  the 
mainstream  of  economic  progress. 

In  view  of  the  immediate  need  for  employment  assistance,  I  rec- 
ommend your  support  for  congressional  jobs  bill  legislation  that 
will,  first  of  all,  fund  major  infrastructure  projects.  This  will  not 
only  provide  the  necessary  basic  foundation  for  overall  economic 
development  but  will  also  provide  jobs  for  Hispanics  and  all  others 
in  the  construction  industry  and  serve  as  support  to  the  turn- 
around in  this  industry. 

Second,  long-term  job  training  efforts  are  needed  to  provide  His- 
panics an  opportunity  to  participate  more  fully  in  the  labor  force 
during  coming  years.  Training  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  should  be  greatly  expanded  and  focus  on  jobs  that  can  be  ex- 
pected actually  to  exist  in  future  years.  National  forecast  data  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  available.  Reliable  occupational  projec- 
tions, which  are  not  currently  funded  for  States,  are  needed  to 
select  more  realistic  local  training  courses.  Most  importantly,  addi- 
tional funds  are  needed  for  research,  for  training  programs,  and  for 
financial  assistance  to  enrollees  during  training. 

The  Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act  is  a  step  in  uniting  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  the  State  to  work  on  the  unemployment  problem. 
In  order  to  fill  these  jobs  that  are  being  created  in  the  high-tech- 
nology industries,  I  would  like  to  propose  that  additional  funds  be 
allocated  for  the  following  purposes:  (1)  A  task  force  composed  of 
private  industry  to  research  and  focus  on  jobs  that  are  actually 
going  to  exist  in  the  future;  (2)  Coordinate  with  education  and  voca- 
tional training  to  provide  the  necessary  educational  and  vocational 
skills  to  fill  the  new  jobs;  (3)  Determine  which  jobs  will  be  obsolete 
in  the  future  and  start  retraining  programs  for  the  individuals  in 
these  occupations. 

I  have  also  listed  a  number  of  other  recommendations  in  my  pre- 
pared testimony,  including  relocation  allowances  for  the  retrained, 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  for  retraining  without  penalty,  a 
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national  job  bank  listing  shortage  occupations,  a  detailed  skill  in- 
ventory of  displaced  workers  to  identify  all  relevant  skills  they 
have  for  use  in  a  new  occupation,  as  well  as  many  other  recommen- 
dations that  in  the  interest  of  time  I  will  summarize  very  quickly 
by  making  one  other  point. 

What  concerns  many  of  us  at  the  State  level  and  concerns,  I  am 
sure,  every  Hispanic  is  the  reordering  of  priorities  that  has  gone  on 
at  the  national  level  in  the  past  2xfa  to  3  years,  in  terms  of  where 
our  national  resources  are  going  to  be  focused.  We  have  seen  a 
drying  up  at  the  State  level,  and  it  certainly  has  had  an  impact  on 
every  New  Mexican  but  particularly  on  the  disadvantaged.  With 
our  37  percent  Hispanic  population,  there  certainly  has  been  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  Hispanics.  We  see  a  drying  up  of  Federal  revenue 
sources  for  virtually  every  domestic  program,  and  yet  an  unseem- 
ing  and  unlimited  amount  of  money  being  spent  in  a  defense  pro- 
gram of  which  many  have  come  to  question  the  wisdom. 

I  would  encourage  this  subcommittee  and  would  encourage  the 
Congress  to  take  a  look  at  the  tremendous  deficits  that  are  being 
left,  that  are  creating  problems  for  us  at  the  State  and  local  levels, 
a  deficit  that  cannot  be  blamed,  as  some  in  the  national  adminis- 
tration would  try,  on  domestic  programs  but,  instead,  has  to  be 
blamed  on  unrestrained  defense  expenditures. 

I  would  hope  that  this  subcommittee  and  the  Congress  would 
start  shifting  the  priorities  to  domestic  programs,  such  as  job  train- 
ing and  retraining,  and  the  need  to  develop  infrastructures,  the 
need  to  provide  a  better  educational  system,  and  I  would  make 
some  additional  comments  with  respect  to  education  in  my  pre- 
pared statement,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  need  for  an  in- 
crease in  funding  that  would  concentrate  on  math,  sciences,  and  bi- 
lingual education.  If  these  efforts  were  to  be  undertaken,  I  think 
that  not  only  the  needs  and  concerns  of  Hispanics  but  of  all  Ameri- 
cans would  be  more  properly  addressed  than  the  way  in  which  we 
have  been  going  for  recent  years  in  this  country.  That,  in  my  judg- 
ment and  in  the  judgment  of  many  other  governors  and  the  judg- 
ment of  Hispanics  and  other  disadvantaged  in  this  country,  is  a  di- 
rection which,  if  left  unchecked,  this  country  is  going  that  will  lead 
to  disaster  for  minorities  and  specifically  for  Hispanics. 

I  would  encourage  the  committee  and  this  Congress  to  help  in  re- 
ordering the  priorities  as  to  where  our  tax  dollars  are  going  to  be 
spent,  so  that  we  do  not  have  the  growing  gap  that  is  obviously 
there  today  of  forming  two  Americas:  one  for  the  rich  and  one  for 
the  poor.  Again,  ihank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  this  testimony.  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you,  Governor.  We  certainly  are  honored  by 
your  presence.  We  thank  you  for  your  presentation.  I  have  to  agree 
with  you,  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  reorder  priorities  and  make 
sure  that  people  programs,  the  things  which  are  designed  really  to 
improve  the  lives  of  the  people,  be  considered  in  this  Congress. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  introduce  two  Members  who  have 
joined  us.  To  my  right,  we  have  the  Honorable  Esteban  Torres  of 
California.  Congressman  Torres  serves  on  the  House  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  Committee.  Next  to  Congressman  Torres, 
we  have  the  Honorable  Bill  Richardson  of  New  Mexico,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee.  On  my 
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left  is  Mr.  Scott  Pastrick,  who  is  our  staff  director,  and  other  per- 
sons here  with  me  include  the  minority  staff  director,  the  minority 
counsel,  and  others  who  work  with  us  to  make  the  process  possible. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  Congressman  Torres. 

[The  statement  of  Governor  Anaya  follows:] 

Statement  of  Governor  Toney  Anaya  on  Hispanic  Employment 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Population,  My 
name  is  Toney  Anaya  and  I  am  Governor  of  the  great  State  of  New  Mexico.  I  appre- 
ciate your  invitation  and  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Census  and  Popula- 
tion Subcommittee  to  discuss  the  employment  situation  in  the  Hispanic  community 
and  the  need  for  an  immediate  special  employment  and  training  bill.  I  commend 
you  for  holding  these  hearings  in  conjunction  with  the  Congressional  Hispanic 
Caucus  to  discuss  important  issues  affecting  the  Hispanic  community. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  presenting  some  statistics  indicating  the  depth  of  the 
problem  at  both  the  national  level  and  in  New  Mexico.  In  my  own  State,  which  is  37 
percent  Hispanic,  these  data  point  out  the  importance  of  special  government  pro- 
grams and  some  suggested  features  which  I  will  mention  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  1982  annual  average  national  unemployment  rate  for  Hispanics  was  13.8  per- 
cent. This  obviously  compares  quite  unfavorably  with  the  overall  national  unem- 
ployment rate  of  9.7  percent  and  an  unemployment  rate  among  whites  of  8.6  per- 
cent. Incidently,  for  Hispanics  16  to  19  years  old  the  unemployment  rate  was  29.9 
percent. 

In  New  Mexico,  we  had  a  monthly  average  of  22,000  unemployed  Hispanics  in 
1982  for  a  13.2  percent  rate  compared  to  our  overall  unemployment  rate  of  9.2  per- 
cent. Our  Hispanic  youth  suffered  a  staggering  32.2  percent  unemployment  rate. 

The  national  unemployment  situation  for  Hispanics  has  worsened  steadily  in 
recent  years.  The  rate  was  8.0  percent  in  mid-1979,  rose  to  10  percent  in  1980  and 
1981,  over  13  percent  in  1982,  and  has  reached  nearly  14  percent  this  spring.  The 
difference  between  Hispanic  and  overall  unemployment  rate  has  widened  over  the 
same  period. 

The  recent  recession,  which  has  affected  the  Nation  and  New  Mexico  has  had  a 
severe  impact  on  Hispanic  groups.  Less  than  a  quarter  of  Hispanic  males  are  em- 
ployed in  white  collar  jobs  of  professional,  technical,  sales  and  clerical  occupations 
where  the  unemployment  rate  is  less  than  5  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  half  of 
Hispanic  males  are  in  craft,  assembly  and  machine  operator  jobs  with  unemploy- 
ment rates  above  12  percent.  Similarly,  Hispanic  females  are  concentrated  in  opera- 
tive jobs  such  as  manufacturing  assembly  with  a  current  unemployment  rate  of  15 
percent. 

In  New  Mexico,  Hispanics  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  our  construction  work- 
force, which  lost  thousands  of  jobs  as  Federal  policies  drove  up  interest  rates.  Our 
mining  industry  has  had  tremendous  job  losses  as  the  recession  worsened.  Hispanics 
make  up  over  half  of  our  copper  mining  workforce,  where  the  unemployment  rate 
reached  35  percent  earlier  this  year.  Two-fifths  of  all  workers  in  our  almost-dormant 
uranium  industry  are  Hispanic,  where  5,000  jobs  have  been  lost  in  the  last  three 
years.  Hispanics  also  make  up  a  large  number  of  the  employees  in  coal,  oil  and  gas, 
and  potash  mining,  all  of  which  are  experiencing  major  problems. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  not  good  for  Hispanic  employment  unless  they  can 
be  retrained.  The  Department  of  Labor  shows  over  13  million  new  white  collar  jobs 
expected  in  the  United  States  by  1990,  compared  to  8  million  blue  collar  and  4V2 
million  service  jobs.  But,  as  I  mentioned  before,  less  than  a  quarter  of  Hispanic 
males  are  in  white  collar  work. 

In  New  Mexico,  we  see  relatively  little  job  growth  in  Hispanic-concentrated  em- 
ployment industries  such  as  mining  and  government.  On  the  other  hand,  we  expect 
major  increases  in  electronics  and  other  high  tech  manufacturing  and  health  serv- 
ices. Less  than  a  fifth  of  our  existing  electronic  technician  workforce  is  Hispanic. 
Similar  statistics  exist  in  such  medical  fields  as  laboratory  technicians  and  technolo- 
gists. Our  Hispanic  youth  and  unemployed  need  to  be  trained  or  retrained  in  these 
areas  of  future  growth. 

The  re-employment  prospects  for  those  affected  are  most  unfavorable.  For  most  of 
them,  their  work  experience  has  been  highly  specialized  within  the  industry  they 
served.  Now  displaced  by  economic  factors,  by  mechanization  and  automation,  they 
are  unprepared  to  enter  the  job  market  in  our  emerging  high  technology  industries, 
such  as  precision  electronics  manufacture  and  computer  technology,  or  in  the  grow- 
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ing  medical  field.  They  lack  the  experience  and  background  to  compete  in  the 
skilled  trades.  In  this  circumstance,  even  a  resurgent  economy  will  not  restore  their 
rightful  place  in  the  labor  force.  Without  resources  of  their  own,  there  must  become 
positive  intervention  made  on  their  behalf  that  will  enable  them  to  again  become 
productive  workers  and  to  rejoin  the  mainstream  of  economic  progress. 

In  view  of  the  immediate  need  for  employment  assistance,  I  recommend  your  sup- 
port for  congressional  jobs  bill  legislation  that  will,  first  of  all,  fund  major  infra- 
structure projects.  This  will  not  only  provide  the  necessary  basic  foundation  for 
overall  economic  development,  but  will  also  provide  jobs  for  Hispanics  and  all  others 
in  the  construction  industry  and  serve  as  support  to  the  turn-around  in  this  indus- 
try. 

Secondly,  long  term  job  training  efforts  are  needed  to  provide  Hispanics  an  oppor- 
tunity to  more  fully  participate  in  the  labor  force  during  coming  years.  Training 
under  the  job  training  partnership  act  should  be  greatly  expanded  and  focus  on  jobs 
that  can  be  expected  to  actually  exist  in  future  years.  National  forecast  data  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  available.  Reliable  occupational  projections,  which  are 
not  currently  funded  for  States,  are  needed  to  select  more  realistic  local  training 
courses.  Most  importantly,  additional  funds  are  needed  for  research,  for  training 
programs,  and  for  financial  assistance  to  enrollees  during  training. 

The  Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act  is  a  step  in  uniting  the  private  sector  and  the 
State  to  work  on  the  unemployment  problem.  In  order  to  fill  new  jobs  that  are  being 
created  in  the  high  technology  industries,  (i.e.,  data  processing,  medicine,  robotics, 
and  the  spin-off  occupations  from  those  industries.)  I  would  like  to  propose  addition- 
al funds  be  allocated  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  A  task  force  composed  of  private  industry  to  research  and  focus  on  jobs  that  are 
actually  going  to  exist  in  the  future. 

2.  Coordinate  with  education  and  vocational  training  to  provide  the  necessary 
educational  and  vocational  skills  to  fill  the  new  jobs. 

3.  Determine  which  jobs  will  be  obsolete  in  the  future  and  start  retraining  pro- 
grams for  the  individuals  in  these  occupations. 

Some  possible  national  employment  programs  that  should  be  considered  in  addi- 
tion to  expanded  funding  on  the  Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act  include: 

1.  Relocation  allowances  for  the  retrained.  Even  with  a  job,  they  may  not  be  able 
to  move.  Payments  are  needed  for  travel,  temporary  housing  at  their  new  site,  and 
financing  to  sell  their  old  home,  if  needed. 

2.  Unemployment  insurance  benefits  should  be  increased  and  used  for  retraining 
without  penalty.  Unemployment  is  no  longer  just  a  short  term  situation. 

3.  A  national  job  bank  listing  shortage  occupations  in  every  State  and  metropoli- 
tan area  in  an  accessible  up-to-date  computer  system.  Continuing  surveys  by  Feder- 
al and  State  agencies  will  need  to  be  done. 

4.  A  detailed  skill  inventory  of  displaced  workers  to  identify  all  relevant  skills 
they  have  for  use  in  a  new  occupation.  I  understand  such  a  system  has  been  imple- 
mented on  a  pilot  trial  basis. 

5.  Jobs  are  being  exported  to  other  countries  where  both  materials  and  labor  cost 
less  than  here  at  home.  Investments  here  in  human  capital,  together  with  a  strong- 
er economy,  can  result  in  productivity  increases  which  will  help  strengthen  U.S. 
goods  for  U.S.  markets. 

6.  We  need  to  impress  on  the  administration  that  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act 
needs  to  be  implemented,  contrary  to  the  moving  away  seen  in  the  last  several 
years,  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  must  be  pursued  that  will  give  the  economy  vig- 
orous growth,  then,  structural  programs  should  be  pursued  so  that  inflation  is  con- 
tained. This  is  where  employment  and  training  programs  are  so  necessary.  When 
the  unemployed  are  trained  and  become  employed,  many  of  our  problems  will  be 
eliminated,  or  at  least,  lessened  across  the  spectrum  of  economic  and  social  issues. 

In  any  consideration  of  long  term  job-preparation  training,  educational  programs 
and  objectives  become  fundamental.  I  am  aware  that  primary  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation rests  with  the  States  and  local  communities.  Nevertheless,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  basic  and  essential  role.  There  must  be  no  further  cutbacks  in  educa- 
tional funds  proposed  at  the  national  level.  Rather,  a  new  appraisal  of  existing 
needs  should  be  made  with  a  view  toward  increased  funding  where  indicated. 

Federal  limitations  on  special  funding  for  bilingual  education  have  severely  im- 
pacted on  our  ability  to  solve  this  continuing  problem. 

Cutbacks  in  the  school  lunch  program  have  denied  adequate  nutrition  to  those 
who  no  longer  qualify,  affecting  particularly  the  Hispanic  youth  and,  to  that  extent, 
affecting  their  ability  to  learn. 

Restrictions  on  underwriting  the  cost  of  new  facilities  for  educational  purposes 
serve  to  limit  the  advancement  of  those  people  most  affected,  the  disadvantaged. 
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Lack  of  a  comprehensive  vocational  program  at  the  national  level  has  limited  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  those  disadvantaged  persons  who  would  be  willing  to  relo- 
cate to  other  areas  where  jobs  may  be  found. 

We  have  experienced  cutbacks  in  social  programs  and  education  in  the  local  com- 
munities at  the  expense  of  greatly  increased  defense  budgets.  We  feel  that  the  prin- 
cipal responsibility  belongs  to  us  in  our  respective  communities.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, however,  must  also  play  a  role  and  accept  its  responsibility  to  the  States 
by  increasing  funding  rather  than  cutting  back. 

Cyclical  unemployment  which  is  occurring  in  the  Hispanic  community  persists 
since  they  traditionally  have  been  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the  career  ladder,  being  the 
last  to  enter  and  the  first  to  be  terminated  in  times  of  recession  or  depression. 

With  increased  and  proper  funding  concentrating  on  math,  science  and  bilingual 
education,  the  Hispanic  community  should  be  prepared  to  compete  for  jobs  created 
by  the  growth  in  electronics,  computer  technology,  solar  energy  and  others. 

We  need  to  take  a  look  at  how  our  Federal  budgetary  policies  are  having  a  con- 
tinuing unfavorable  effect  on  jobs  for  Hispanics  and  for  all  Americans  generally.  De- 
fense spending,  and  I  believe  in  a  strong  national  defense,  contains  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  unnecessary  weapon  systems,  waste,  and  unjustified  cost  over-runs.  At  the 
same  time,  critical  domestic  programs  are  being  reduced.  As  unemployment,  and  es- 
pecially long-term  structural  unemployment  in  basic  industries  rises,  we  have  a 
much  greater  need  for  employment  and  training  programs.  Instead,  we  find  wage 
cutbacks  of  billions  of  dollars  in  our  major  manpower  programs.  Just  in  New 
Mexico  alone,  we  are  going  from  a  $50  million  peak  in  Federal  CETA  funds  to  an 
expected  $18  million  under  the  new  Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act  programs.  At 
the  same  time  our  unemployment  has  jumped,  and  our  basic  mining  industries  have 
suffered  major  reductions,  some  of  which  they  will  never  recover  from. 

The  States  do  not  have  the  financial  resources  to  provide  this  retraining  and  em- 
ployment. Private  industry  will  hire  those  qualified,  but  they  cannot  provide  imme- 
diate training  and  relocation  for  the  displaced  or  unskilled.  Only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  so. 

Federal  deficits  should  not  be  an  excuse  for  not  funding  these  employment  pro- 
grams. Let's  reduce  unnecessary  defense  spending  and  use  the  proceeds  to  fund  a 
comprehensive  jobs  program.  The  long-term  viability  of  our  entire  economy  should 
not  be  hostage  to  misguided  short-term  budgetary  policies. 

I  am  sure  working  together — Congress,  the  State,  the  administration,  and  such 
groups  as  the  Hispanic  coalition — can  find  ways  to  retrain  and  re-employ  all  Ameri- 
cans as  we  move  through  this  time  of  industrial  transition  of  our  economy. 

Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ESTEBAN  TORRES,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairwoman,  for  yielding. 

First,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Governor  for  his  statement  and 
also  look  in  anticipation  for  the  rest  of  the  panelists  and  the  im- 
pressive statements  that  I  am  sure  they  will  deliver  before  us.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  brief  time  to  make  an  opening  statement  for 
the  record  by  first  of  all  commending  Representative  Katie  Hall, 
the  chairwoman  of  the  Census  and  Population  Subcommittee,  for 
conducting  the  series  of  hearings  this  week  on  issues  of  particular 
importance  to  the  Hispanic  community. 

National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week  affords  us  all  an  opportunity 
to  take  an  indepth  look  at  the  condition  of  Hispanics  in  America 
today.  Unfortunately,  "Kika"  de  la  Garza,  who  was  to  cochair  this 
hearing  with  us,  is  unable  to  be  with  us  because  of  illness,  and  I 
will  read  a  brief  statement  from  him  for  the  record  following  my 
own. 

This  meeting  will  focus,  as  you  have  already  heard  from  the 
chairwoman  and  Governor  Anaya,  on  employment  in  the  Hispanic 
community,  on  ways  to  improve  the  skills  of  Hispanic  workers,  how 
the  jobs  bill  will  help  provide  employment  opportunities,  and  what 
we  in  Congress  can  do  to  bring  down  the  staggering  levels  of  His- 
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panic  unemployment.  Clearly,  Hispanics  are  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly important  sector  in  the  U.S.  labor  force.  Unfortunately,  His- 
panic workers  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  those  occupations  which 
are  characterized  by  low  pay  and  low  skills, 

The  Governor's  statement  that  he  just  made  addressed  the  Jobs 
Training  Partnership  Act.  This  act  is  expected  to  be  fully  effective 
in  a  few  short  weeks,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  toward  resolving  training  deficiencies  of  Hispanic 
workers.  H.R.  1036,  the  Community  Renewal  Employment  Act,  is 
another  measure  that  promises  to  provide  employment  opportuni- 
ties to  those  individuals  who  have  had  the  most  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing jobs. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  and  I  look  forward  to  its  passage  in 
the  near  future.  If  this  proposal  is  funded  at  the  authorized  level, 
over  500,000  jobless  persons  could  be  employed.  Additional  employ- 
ment measures  will  be  needed,  of  course,  but  this  bill  is  a  start  in 
alleviating  the  problems  of  the  long-term  unemployed. 

As  we  listen  to  testimony  this  morning,  we  should  get  a  good 
idea  of  what  incentives  Congress  has  already  taken  on  this  critical 
issue  of  Hispanic  unemployment,  how  successful  these  measures 
have  been,  and  how  great  a  cost,  if  you  will,  remains  to  be  recog- 
nized for  this  particular  problem.  We  have  to  understand  to  a 
fuller  extent  what  remains  to  be  done  in  the  area  of  policy  develop- 
ment and  that  is  why  we  look  forward  to  hearing  your  testimony. 

We  have  a  distinguished  list  of  panelists  here  who  will  enlighten 
us  on  this  topic.  I  want  to  welcome  all  of  you,  and  I  look  forward  to 
your  comments. 

I  would  like  very  quickly  to  read  for  the  record  Congressman 
"Kika"  de  la  Garza's  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  E.  "KIKA"  de  la  GARZA,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  de  la  Garza.  The  current  economic  recovery  the  administra- 
tion says  is  now  underway  is  still  not  being  felt  by  the  Hispanic 
community.  Unemployment  rates  are  higher  than  the  national 
average  and  continue  to  plague  Hispanics  throughout  the  country. 
Without  exception,  in  counties  and  cities  with  significant  concen- 
trations of  Hispanics,  the  unemployment  rate  for  our  people  is 
higher  than  the  average  rate. 

Currently,  the  Department  of  Labor  reports  that  the  national  un- 
employment rate  last  month  was  9.5.  For  Hispanics  the  figure  was 
12.9.  For  the  month  before  that,  the  figure  for  Hispanics  was  12.3. 
So  things  are  getting  worse  for  Hispanics,  not  better. 

Wherever  the  recovery  reportedly  is  occurring — and  I  presume 
the  administration  means  by  "recovery"  that  jobs  are  being  cre- 
ated— it  is  not  happening  in  the  Hispanic  community.  So  now,  as  it 
reconvenes,  Congress  again  must  address  the  issue  that  this  admin- 
istration has  disregarded  for  its  first  2V2  years  and  has  done  little 
about  nor  cared  about,  and  that  is  jobs  for  people. 

After  all,  all  our  fellow  citizens  want  is  to  work.  Let  us  put  them 
to  work.  There  are  things  that  have  to  be  done  in  this  country, 
roads  need  repair,  our  bridges  need  to  be  strengthened,  waterworks 
and  dams  need  to  be  rebuilt.  Sewer  and  water  mains  in  our  largest 
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cities  are  rupturing  daily,  causing  economic  dislocation.  In  passing 
a  comprehensive  jobs  bill  that  would  include  the  country's  rural 
areas  where  our  farmers  have  just  finished  going  through  a  death- 
ly drought  that  has  ravaged  the  countryside,  we  would  be  repairing 
not  only  the  internal  structure  of  our  country  but  the  internal 
damage  that  unemployment  is  causing  individual  families. 

Let  us  look  at  the  numbers.  In  San  Diego,  unemployment  among 
Hispanics  is  20.4  percent.  In  Chicago,  18.1  percent.  In  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  just  east  of  Los  Angeles, 
the  unemployment  rate  stands  at  17.7  percent.  Remember,  remem- 
ber, the  national  average  is  9.5.  But  these  are  statistics  that  could 
easily  lose  their  meaning. 

What  these  numbers  mean  for  Hispanic  families  throughout  the 
country  is  that  schoolchildren  are  starting  the  school  year  without 
clothes  and  the  proper  supplies  this  fall.  It  means  that  families  are 
losing  their  homes  and  cars  are  being  repossessed,  and  it  means 
that  some  people  who  are  sick  and  who  depend  on  a  working  indi- 
vidual in  the  family  to  buy  their  medicines  are  not  getting  those 
medicines.  And  other  equally  important  things  that  will  affect  the 
future,  things  such  as  credit  ratings  that  families  have  struggled  to 
build  over  the  years,  are  being  destroyed. 

This  is  the  real  national  story  of  unemployment.  It  is  a  story  of 
pain  and  a  story  of  lack  of  opportunity.  For  some  areas,  figures  of 
unemployment  are  actually  even  worse.  In  some  rural  counties,  the 
unemployment  rate  among  Hispanics  can  shoot  as  high  as  40  per- 
cent. That  means  four  out  of  every  10  people  in  that  area  are  not 
working.  A  review  of  these  figures  as  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment—and they  can  indeed  be  much  higher— is  a  litany  of  unhap- 
piness  that  continues  to  sew  discontent. 

Those  of  you  here  present  today  must  at  the  proper  time  invoke 
the  pressure  that  our  collective  political  presence  can  bring  to  bear. 
That  time  will  come  when  Congress  acts  anew  to  pass  a  meaningful 
jobs  program  that  addresses  the  new  issues  of  unemployment.  Jobs 
lost  because  of  computerization,  jobs  lost  because  of  intense  foreign 
competition,  jobs  lost  because  of  a  shift  in  national  economic  focus 
from  some  traditional  regions  to  others. 

As  we  delve  into  these  areas  today,  let  us  remind  ourselves  of 
what  Lyndon  Johnson  once  said  about  what  it  is  that  the  people 
want.  People  want  simple  things,  he  said.  They  want  a  roof  over 
their  heads,  they  want  a  job  to  work  at  to  provide  for  their  fami- 
lies, and  they  want  educational  opportunities  for  their  family.  If  we 
can  strive  to  do  these  things,  we  can  hope  to  secure  the  progress  of 
our  people  and  the  progress  of  the  country  as  a  result. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  at  this  time  the  Congressman  from  New 
Mexico,  Congressman  Richardson. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  B.  RICHARDSON,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairwoman. 
I  want  to  commend  you  for  holding  these  hearings.  I  think  that 
whether  you  are  being  political  or  nonpolitical,  the  figures  of  your 
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subcommittee  show  the  nonpartisan  statistical  base  for  which  we 
are  having  this  hearing.  Governor  Anaya,  our  first  witness,  is  lead- 
ing Hispanics  in  this  country  not  just  toward  full  political  partici- 
pation but  toward  a  higher  economic  profile.  Madam  Chairwoman, 
as  you  know  this  is  Hispanic  Heritage  Week.  In  The  White  House  I 
would  like  to  call  it  Hispanic  Wooing  Week. 

I  say  this  because  the  statistics  that  you  have  provided  and  that 
we  have  been  hearing  show  that  the  job  situation  for  Hispanics  just 
gets  worse  every  day.  I  think  this  administration,  which  is  blatant- 
ly trying  to  be  very  political.  I  think  their  goal  is  to  increase  His- 
panic voting  support  for  the  President  from  the  25  percent  he  got 
in  the  last  election  to  a  figure  that  will  be  a  little  higher,  because 
he  has  almost  written  off  the  Black  constituency  and  almost  all  the 
rest  of  the  minority  and  poor  constituency  of  this  country.  So  clear- 
ly his  goal,  I  think,  is  political. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  these  statistics  that  Congressman 
Torres  and  Governor  Anaya  have  talked  about.  The  poverty  level, 
is  the  one  that  concerns  me  the  most.  Since  the  President  has  been 
in  office,  2.3  million  Hispanics  were  living  below  the  poverty  level. 
Today,  4.9  million  Hispanics  are  living  in  poverty.  I  am  very  disap- 
pointed in  the  statistics  which  show  15  percent  unemployment 
among  Hispanics,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  the  national 
average.  In  this  calendar  year,  Hispanic  unemployment  increased 
to  50  percent  higher  than  the  national  average. 

I  think  another  telling  statistic  for  the  future  is  that  Hispanic 
unemployment  among  youth  is  80  percent  higher  than  non-His- 
panic youth.  So  I  do  not  want  to  just  sit  here  and  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  Hispanic  Heritage  Week.  Yes,  the  cultural  side  is  im- 
portant, and  we  must  glorify  that.  But  I  think  what  you  are  doing 
here  and  what  we  are  discussing  here  are  jobs  and  economic  jus- 
tice. For  this  reason,  I  am  very  interested  in  wanting  to  hear  from 
our  distinguished  witnesses,  and  I  would  hope  that  we  not  look  at 
the  traditional  job-creating  mechanisms  of  the  past. 

We  have  talked  about  the  shift  from  a  manufacturing  society  to 
a  high-tech  society.  We  cannot  create  just  Government  programs  to 
start  jobs.  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the  private  sector  as  well. 
That  is  what  we  have  to  fight  here  in  Congress  to  improve  tradi- 
tional employment  programs  and  to  enact  new  and  innovative  job 
training  program.  So  I  hope  that  will  be  the  focus  of  this  hearing. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Richardson. 

Governor,  we  realize  that  you  have  a  very  busy  schedule  and 
that  it  is  possible  you  will  have  to  leave  us  before  too  long.  At  this 
time,  we  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

How  do  you  think  the  Partnership  Act  will  impact  in  New 
Mexico? 

Governor  Anaya.  As  the  Chair  is  aware,  we  are  just  now  starting 
to  implement  it,  getting  ready  for  the  new  budget  cycle  and  to  start 
working  under  the  Job  Partnership  Training  Act.  I  will  say  one 
good  comment  and  one  adverse  comment  about  it. 

The  good  comment  is  that  I  feel  that  it  will  give  me,  as  governor, 
the  additional  flexibility  I  think  I  think  is  important  to  be  able  to 
try  to  formulate  the  kind  of  training  programs  that  we  need  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  in  New  Mexico.  The  difficulty  with  it  is  that  it 
has  been  shifted  over  from  the  old  CETA  program  to  JTPA  fund- 
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ing — and  that  is  what  I  was  alluding  to  in  my  earlier  remarks. 
Funding  in  New  Mexico  was  slashed  from  $50  million  to  $18  mil- 
lion, Again,  this  is  apparently  one  of  those  New  Federalism  ap- 
proaches. It  is  up  to  us;  we  have  been  given  the  responsibility  but 
with  no  money  to  fund  it. 

The  program  at  this  juncture,  without  any  experience  under  it,  I 
would  endorse.  But  as  I  indicated  in  my  earlier  remarks,  the  need 
for  resources  goes  with  it.  Cutting  it  from  $50  million  to  $18  mil- 
lion is  not,  in  my  judgment,  a  commitment  that  we  in  fact  want  to 
do  something  about  training  in  this  country. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you.  I  have  another  question.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Congress  is  considering  another  legislative  proposal,  one 
designed  to  create  jobs,  retraining,  and  training  in  this  country, 
known  as  the  Hawkins  bill  by  many.  The  bill  would  allocate  $11 
billion  to  create  1  million  jobs  immediately,  putting  emphasis  on 
the  infrastructure — and  you  did  mention  the  infrastructure. 

How  do  you  feel  about  that  legislation?  I  am  sure  that  you  are  in 
support.  Do  you  see  this  as  a  possible  solution  to  at  least  some  of 
the  problems?  We  know  that  it  is  not  a  panacea.  How  do  you  see 
this,  in  terms  of  helping  people  in  your  State? 

Governor  Anaya.  I  am  glad  the  question  was  raised.  I  will  not 
say  it  is  a  panacea,  and  I  think  I  would  support  it.  I  think  it  is  very 
definitely  the  kind  of  program  that  helps  and  would  help  very 
much  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  Again  in  my  earlier  comments,  I 
alluded  to  the  need  to  improve  the  infrastructure.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  that  we  are  trying  to  do  in  New  Mexico,  and  I  am  sure  the 
story  can  be  told  in  every  other  State. 

In  New  Mexico,  we  have  not  had  much  industry  in  the  past.  We 
have  been  limited  primarily  to  the  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, the  development  of  oil  and  gas  and  coal  and  uranium. 
What  we  need  to  continue  in  those  areas,  that  is  not  going  to  be 
the  salvation  for  our  State.  We  have  been  42d  in  per  capita  income, 
and  we  have  always  been  on  the  bottom  end  of  per  capita  income. 
The  only  way  we  are  going  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  New 
Mexicans  is  by  diversifying  our  economy,  and  that  sounds  great. 
We  have  a  State  in  which  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  track  high 
technology,  and  we  are  making  many  steps  in  that  direction. 

Thanks  to  the  Federal  research  laboratories,  there  is  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory,  Sandia,  Kirtland,  White  Sands,  Holloman. 
We  have  more  high-tech  research  and  development  going  on  in  our 
State  on  a  per  capita  basis  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  country. 
But  yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  translate  that  into  jobs.  And  I  say 
that  to  make  two  very  quick  points. 

One  reason  is,  we  do  not  have  the  infrastructure.  We  do  not  have 
the  necessities  that  Congressman  Torres  mentioned,  reading  Con- 
gressman de  la  Garza's  statement.  We  do  not  have  the  roads  and 
bridges  and  sewer  systems  and  water  systems  and  curbs  and  gut- 
ters and  all  the  rest  of  the  infrastructure  that  is  necessary  to  bring 
in  industry.  So  I  would  support  that  legislation  to  help  us  accom- 
plish two  goals:  one  is  to  create  more  immediate  jobs,  and  they  are 
traditionally  the  kind  of  jobs  that  Hispanics  have  been  found  in 
greater  numbers,  but  more  importantly  to  create  the  basis  to  at- 
tract additional  industry. 
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I  would  not  want  to  lose  the  other  side  of  that  equation  that  we 
talked  about  in  Humphrey-Hawkins.  The  other  side  of  the  equation 
that  also  related  to  the  need  for  training  and  retraining  and  educa- 
tional programs  that  will  help  prepare  Hispanics  to  share  in  the 
high-technology  high-paying  jobs. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Very  good.  My  final  question  is  this.  Yesterday,  we 
had  the  assistant  director  of  the  Small  Business  administration  tes- 
tify before  this  committee.  He  discussed  the  millions  of  dollars  in 
set-asides  for  minorities  that  have  been  made  available  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  In  your  State,  have  you  realized  any  real 
help  in  terms  of  providing  jobs  from  SBA  loans  and  small  business- 
es? 

Governor  Anaya.  We  have  not  yet,  but  he  has  made  that  refer- 
ence to  me,  and  I  have  told  him  that  I  will  be  over  there  to  pick  it 
up.  In  fairness  to  him  and  the  SBA,  in  talking  to  the  deputy  direc- 
tor, he  was  committed  to  help  us  in  New  Mexico,  and  we  are 
taking  some  initiative,  We  are  going  to  take  advantage  of  whatever 
is  available,  and  I  believe  that  the  director  and  deputy  director 
themselves  are  sincere  in  wanting  to  get  this  money  out.  We  are 
going  to  be  working  with  them  to  make  sure  that  it  gets  out  in 
whatever  record  numbers  we  can  without  our  State,  but  their 
record  in  the  past  has  not  been  a  good  one. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you,  Governor.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
give  my  colleagues  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions.  Congressman 
Torres? 

Mr.  Torres.  Madam  Chairwoman,  in  light  of  the  Governor's 
pressing  schedule,  I  would  yield  my  time. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Richardson? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Governor,  we  thank  you  for  your  excellent  presenta- 
tion, and  we  are  indeed  honored  to  have  you  with  us.  We  would 
like  to  work  with  you,  and  I  am  sure  that  what  we  have  done  in 
our  hearings  the  last  3  days  will  help  us  make  very  sound  policy 
decisions  here  in  the  Congress,  and  we  hope  we  can  solve  many  of 
our  problems.  Stay  in  touch,  and  thank  you  again. 

Governor  Anaya.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  will  stay  in  touch. 
The  only  reason  I  will  be  leaving  now  is  that  I  have  some  other 
congressional  hearings  before  which  I  must  testify,  and  I  am  trying 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  my  time  while  I  am  here. 

Mrs.  Hall.  We  appreciate  that.  Thank  you,  Governor. 

We  have  a  list  of  very  distinguished  persons  to  testify  this  morn- 
ing, including  Dr.  Fred  Romero  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor; 
Dr.  Carol  Jusenius,  an  economist  with  the  Commission  on  Employ- 
ment Policy;  Mr.  Raul  Yzaguirre,  president,  National  Council  of  La 
Raza;  Mr.  Michael  Borrero,  executive  director,  National  Puerto 
Rican  Forum,  Inc.;  and  Mr.  Petro  Garza,  executive  director,  SER- 
Jobs  for  Progress, 

At  this  time,  it  is  our  pleasure  to  present  to  you,  Dr.  Carol  Jusen- 
ius, economist,  Commission  on  Employment  Policy. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAROL  JUSENIUS,  ECONOMIST,  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  POLICY 

Ms.  Jusenius.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Chairwoman. 
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I  would  like  to  request  that  my  testimony  be  submitted  for  the 
record,  and  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  summarize  my  remarks. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Ms.  Jusenius.  I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  a 
part  of  this  panel  on  Hispanics  and  their  position  in  the  job 
market.  This  is  a  critical  topic,  not  just  for  Hispanics  but  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  As  the  Hispanic  community  continues  to 
emerge  as  a  significant  part  of  the  population,  the  need  to  improve 
its  economic  well-being  is  becoming  increasingly  important  to  the 
entire  economy. 

My  comments  are  based  largely  on  work  undertaken  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  for  Employment  Policy  [NCEP].  The  Commis- 
sion was  created  by  Congress  in  1973  as  part  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act.  It  will  be  continued  under  JTPA. 

The  Commission  is  directed  by  the  law  to  provide  information  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  on  employment  problems  in  this 
country  and  how  policies  can  be  made  more  effective  in  alleviating 
them. 

In  1981,  the  Commission  undertook  a  major  research  effort  on 
the  problems  of  Hispanics  in  the  job  market.  The  purposes  were, 
first,  to  identify  the  problem;  second,  to  determine  the  reasons  for 
those  problems;  and  third,  to  investigate  the  effectiveness  of  var- 
ious policies  and  programs  in  alleviating  the  problem.  The  results 
of  this  research  effort  are  contained  in  a  report,  "Hispanics  and 
Jobs:  Barriers  to  Progress." 

The  Commission  found  that  on  two  important  measures  of  a 
group's  labor  market  position,  income,  and  unemployment,  His- 
panics have  historically  been  right  between  blacks  and  whites.  In 
terms  of  school  dropout  rates,  however,  Hispanics'  position  is  quite 
bad.  Their  school  dropout  rate  is  IV2  times  that  of  blacks  and  3 
times  that  of  whites. 

But  the  Commission  also  found  that  grouping  Hispanics  in  this 
manner  results  in  a  certain  loss  of  information,  because  the  various 
Hispanic  groups— Puerto  Ricans,  Mexican  Americans,  and  Cuban 
Americans  have  different  problems  in  the  job  market.  In  particu- 
lar, Puerto  Rican  men  and  women  have  severe  problems  of  jobless- 
ness. This  is  true  both  on  the  island  and  on  the  mainland. 

For  instance,  Puerto  Rican  youth  in  1981  had  an  unemployment 
rate  of  40.7  percent,  an  unemployment  rate  exceeded  only  by  that 
of  black  youth.  Also,  while  50  percent  of  all  women  are  in  the  work 
force,  only  37  percent  of  Puerto  Rican  women  are  either  employed 
or  looking  for  work.  The  economic  difficulties  of  Puerto  Rican 
women  are  compounded  by  the  fact  that  many  are  solely  responsi- 
ble for  their  families.  The  much  publicized  growth  in  black  families 
headed  by  women  finds  its  parallel  in  the  situation  of  Puerto  Rican 
women.  Approximately  40  percent  of  mainland  Puerto  Rican  fami- 
lies are  currently  headed  by  women,  up  from  about  25  percent  in 
1970. 

The  major  problem  facing  Mexican  Americans  is  low  pay.  I  do 
not  wish  to  minimize  their  unemployment  problems  currently,  but 
rather,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  even  when  times  are  prosperous 
and  Mexican  American  unemployment  is  somewhat  down,  they  are 
still  in  low-paying  jobs.  Mexican  American  men  average  lower 
hourly  earnings  than  any  other  group  of  men,  regardless  of  race  or 
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ethnic  status.  While  all  women  earn  less  on  average  than  all  men, 
Mexican  American  women  earn  less  than  any  other  group.  In  other 
words,  they  average  lower  hourly  rates  of  pay  than  any  other 
group  of  men  or  women. 

By  contrast,  Cuban  American  men  and  women  do  well  in  the 
labor  market,  at  least  compared  to  the  other  Hispanic  groups.  Rela- 
tively speaking,  their  rate  of  participation  in  the  labor  force  is 
high,  and  their  unemployment  rates  are  low.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
a  group,  their  income  is  substantially  below  that  of  non-Hispanic 
whites. 

As  important,  published  figures  on  Cuban  Americans  exclude  the 
large  number  of  recent  refugees.  While  there  are  no  precise  figures 
on  this  group,  there  is  evidence  that  a  substantial  number  are  still 
jobless. 

Some  of  the  differences  in  the  problems  the  different  groups  ex- 
perience are  due  to  their  geographic  locations — the  fact  that  the 
Puerto  Ricans  live  largely  in  the  Northeast,  and  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans and  Cuban  Americans  in  the  more  prosperous  part  of  the 
country,  the  Sun  Belt.  But  even  so,  our  research  indicates  that  the 
major  reason  for  the  various  groups'  economic  difficulties  are  the 
same. 

Those  reasons  are:  (1)  a  lack  of  proficiency  in  English,  (2)  low 
levels  of  formal  schooling,  and  (3)  discrimination  in  the  job  market. 
In  this  context,  lack  of  proficiency  in  English  means  not  only  a  lim- 
ited ability  to  speak  and  understand  the  language  but  also  an  infre- 
quent use  of  English. 

Of  these  three  reasons,  our  research  indicates  that  a  lack  of  pro- 
ficiency in  English  is  the  most  important  cause  of  their  problems 
because  of  the  ways  in  which  language  affects  Hispanics.  First,  a 
lack  of  proficiency  in  English  directly  reduces  their  opportunities 
for  well-paying  jobs,  second,  it  impedes  their  education,  and  third,  it 
operates  as  a  vehicle  for  discrimination  in  the  job  market.  Hispanic 
men  who  do  not  speak  well  are  in  lower  paying  jobs  than  non-His- 
panic men  who  also  do  not  speak  well. 

Training  programs  can  help  improve  the  position  of  Hispanics  in 
the  job  market.  While  they  cannot  be  expected  to  reduce  problems 
associated  with  discrimination  or  with  a  lack  of  job  opportunities, 
they  can  raise  Hispanics'  skill  levels  and  their  proficiency  in  Eng- 
lish. The  research  that  was  undertaken  by  the  Commission  found 
that  after  taking  into  account  other  factors  that  affect  the  probabil- 
ity that  an  individual  will  participate  in  CETA,  Hispanics  were  less 
likely  than  other  groups  to  be  in  the  programs.  The  reasons  for  this 
relative  lack  of  participation  are  not  clear.  It  may  be  due  to  the 
particular  geographic  distribution  of  Hispanics  and  the  way  monies 
were  allocated.  It  may  be  due  to  language  barriers  and  unfamiliar- 
ity  with  the  programs.  It  could  be  the  result  of  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  various  program  operators.  Or,  the  relative  underrepre- 
sentation  could  be  the  result  of  decisions  on  the  part  of  Hispanic 
individuals. 

We  also  found  that  Hispanics  who  did  participate  in  CETA  were 
more  likely  than  either  whites  or  blacks  to  want  and  receive  train- 
ing, rather  than  public  service  employment.  They  were  also  more 
likely  than  the  other  groups  to  receive  classroom  training  rather 
than  on-the-job  training.  There  is  no  research  that  indicates  that 
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the  differences  in  representation  of  Hispanics  in  these  programs  re- 
flects any  differential  treatment  against  or  for  Hispanics  when 
compared  to  blacks  and  whites. 

What  we  did  find,  however,  is  that  Hispanic  women,  like  their 
white  and  black  counterparts,  were  more  likely  to  be  trained  for 
low-paying  jobs.  I  would  suggest  that  this  is  particularly  important 
for  Mexican  American  women  because,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  they 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  pay  scale. 

Determining  the  reasons  for  these  differences  between  men  and 
women  in  CETA  and  for  Hispanics'  low  rate  of  participation  in 
CETA  would  be  especially  useful  at  this  time.  The  information 
would  be  helpful  in  assuring  that  the  Hispanic  community  will  be 
better  served  under  the  new  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

Awareness  of  the  problems  that  Hispanics  experience  in  the  job 
market  has  increased  significantly  over  the  past  decade.  It  is  en- 
couraging that  the  issues  have  been  identified  and  that  policy- 
makers have  recognized  their  importance.  Certainly,  recognizing 
that  a  problem  exists  is  the  necessary  first  step  to  finding  a  solu- 
tion. 

As  a  next  step,  concerted  action  on  several  fronts  will  be  neces- 
sary. First,  resources  must  continue  to  be  devoted  to  improving  the 
language  skills  of  both  young  and  adult  Hispanics,  mainland  born, 
island  born,  and  immigrant.  Second,  a  major  effort  to  reduce  the 
school  dropout  rates  of  young  Hispanics  must  be  undertaken. 
Third,  enforcement  of  equal  opportunity  laws  is  critical. 

Finally,  it  will  be  important  to  monitor  changes  in  the  position  of 
Hispanics  over  the  coming  years.  This  means  improving  data  on 
Puerto  Ricans  on  the  island,  on  the  mainland,  and  on  their  migra- 
tion between  the  two  places,  developing  a  consistent  definition  of 
Hispanics,  and  increasing  sample  sizes  in  individual  surveys  so  that 
the  experiences  of  the  several  Hispanic  groups  can  be  better  under- 
stood than  at  present.  Without  better  information,  we  will  not 
know  the  extent  to  which  Hispanics  progress,  or  do  not  progress, 
over  the  coming  years. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  appear  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Jusenius  follows:] 
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I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  this  panel  on  Hispanics  and 
their  position  in  the  job  market.  This  is  a  critical  topic,  not  just  for 
Hispanics,  but  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  As  the  Hispanic  community  continues 
to  emerge  as  a  significant  part  of  the  population,  the  need  to  improve  its 
economic  well-being  is  becoming  increasingly  important  to  the  entire  economy. 

My  comments  are  based  largely  on  work  undertaken  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion for  Employment  Policy  (NCEP).  The  Commission  was  created  by  Congress 
under  the  Comprehensive  Employmemnt  and  Training  Act  of  1973  (CETA)  and  has 
been  continued  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  It  is  directed  by  the 
law  to  provide  information  to  Congress  and  the  President  on  the  nature  of  em- 
ployment problems  throughout  the  Nation,  to  make  recommendations  on  dealing 
effectively  with  the  problems,  and  to  evaluate  the  variety  of  programs  and 
policies  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  for  dealing  with  these  problems. 

The  Commission  began  a  major  research  effort  on  the  problems  that 
Hispanics  experience  in  the  job  market  in  1981.  The  project  sought  to  (1) 
identify  the  problems,  (2)  determine  the  reasons  for  the  problems,  and  (3) 
investigate  the  effectiveness  of  government  programs  in  alleviating  them.  At 
the  outset,  the  Commission  found  that  many  perceptions  existed  about  the 
dimensions  and  causes  of  labor  market  problems  among  Hispanics,  but  there  was 
very  little  information  to  support  these  views.  The  first  step,  then,  was  to 
undertake  some  new,  in-depth  analyses  of  available  data.  At  the  same  time, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  was  undertaking  a  major  research  project  in  this 
area.  The  results  of  these  two  research  efforts  are  contained  in  a  Commission 
report,  Hispanics  and  Jobs:  Barriers  to  Progress,  issued  in  1982.  More  re- 
cently, as  part  of  a  jointly  funded  Commission-Department  of  Labor  project  on 
the  problems  of  older  Americans  in  the  job  market,  there  are  now  additional 
findings  on  Hispanics'  participation  in  programs  funded  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act. 

My  statement  begins  with  a  description  of  Hispanics'  problems  in  the  job 
market;  I  then  present  research  findings  on  the  reasons  for  their  difficul- 
ties.  Because  this  panel  is  concerned  with  training  programs,  and  training  is 
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one  way  of  improving  Hispanics'  economic  position,  I  also  report  on  their 
experiences  under  CETA.  Finally,  I  offer  some  suggestions  on  steps  that  may 
be  taken  to  assist  the  Hispanic  population  in  the  future. 

Hispanic s '  Position  in  the  Job  Market 

It  is  useful  to  begin  a  discussion  of  Hispanics'  position  in  the  job 
market  by  looking  at  a  summary  index.  This  index  identifies  those  persons  who 
are  both  economically  disadvantaged  and  either  unemployed,  underemployed,  or 
in  school.  It  is  based  on  the  criteria  established  by  Congress  for  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  the  federally  funded  training  programs  under  CEIA 
(title  II-B). 

Table  1  shows  the  proportion  of  different  demographic  groups  who  were 
eligible  for  these  training  programs  in  1980.  The  wide  variation  in  these 
figures  is  dramatic  testimony  to  the  differences  among  groups.  At  one  extreme 
are  older  white  adults,  about  7  percent  of  whom  were  eligible  for  training. 
At  the  other  extreme  are  black  adults,  about  30  percent  of  whom  were  eligible 
for  training.  About  one-quarter  of  the  adult  Hispanic  population  were 
eligible. 

Several  specific  measures  are  used  to  indicate  the  nature  and  severity  of 
the  problems  that  groups  experience  in  the  job  market. 

o  The  labor  force  participation  rate  is  the  proportion  of  a  group  that  is 
either  employed  or  looking  for  work.  It  indicates  a  group's  involve- 
ment in  the  job  market;  this  involvement  is  important  because  most 
people's  income  is  from  employment. 

o  The  unemployment  rate  is  the  share  of  the  labor  force  that  is  without 
work,  but  actively  seeking  it.  It  measures  a  group's  difficulties 
finding  and  keeping  jobs. 

o  Occupations  and  earnings  indicate  the  economic  success  of  those  who  are 
employed. 


Other 


Sex 


Male 


Female 
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Table  1 


Percentage  of  Different  Groups  Eligible 


for  Federally  Funded  Training 


Age 

Race/Ethnicity 

and  Sex 

Total,  14 

22-44 

45+ 

Years  &  Older 

Years 

Years 

Race/Ethnicity 

White 

9.6 

10.6 

7.4 

Black 

33.3 

31.4 

30.6 

Hispanic 

26.9 

25.7 

25.8 

21.0 


19.5 


19.5 


12.4 


14.1 


13.4 


14.8 


8.9 


11.6 


(a)  Eligibility  criteria  for  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  title 
II-B. 


SOURCE:   "Eligibility  and  Participation  Rates  of  Older  Americans  in 
Employment  and  Training  Programs,"  prepared  for  National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  by  Kalman  Rupp  et  al,  Westat  Inc.,  June  1983. 
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o  Income  includes  earnings  from  jobs,  unemployment  compensation,  other 
transfer  payments,  interest  and  dividends.  It  indicates  a  group's 
economic  well-being. 

As  I  shall  indicate,  Hispanica  differ  substantially  from  blacks  and  whites 
along  all  of  these  measures. 

o  The  rate  at  which  Hispanic  men  participate  in  the  labor  force  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  quite  high:  for  example,  85  percent  of  men  over 
20  years  of  age  were  either  working  or  looking  for  work  in  1982.  The 
figure  for  white  men  in  this  age  group  was  80  percent  and  for  black 
men,  75  percent. 

o  The  rate  at  which  Hispanic  women  participate  in  the  job  market  has  been 
rising  rapidly;  by  1982,  50  percent  of  Hispanic  women  20  years  of  age 
or  older  were  in  the  work  force,  compared  to  52  percent  among  white 
women  in  this  age  group. 

o  The  unemployment  rate  of  Hispanica  has  consistently  been  between  that 
of  whites  and  blacks  —  in  good  and  bad  economic  times.  Again  looking 
at  1982,  14  percent  of  the  Hispanica  16  years  of  age  or  older  who  were 
in  the  work  force  were  looking  for  a  job,  compared  to  9  percent  of 
whites  and  19  percent  of  blacks. 

o  Hispanic  men  are  more  likely  than  than  black  or  white  men  to  have 
blue-collar  jobs.  Within  this  broad  occupational  category,  Hispanic 
men  are  likely  to  be  either  craft  workers  or  machine  operators.  While 
Hispanic  men  are  also  more  likely  than  whites  or  blacks  to  be  in  farm 
work,  relatively  few  are  in  such  jobs  —  close  to  5  percent  of  the 
employed  Hispanic  men,  compared  to  about  4  percent  of  white  employed 
men.  Within  the  occupations  classified  as  farm  work,  Hispanica  are 
laborers  or  supervisors  while  white  men  are  farmers  and  farm  managers. 

o  Hispanic  women  are  also  more  likely  to  be  in  blue-collar  jobs  than 
either  white  or  black  women.  Close  to  30  percent  hold  such  positions 
compared  to  less  than  20  percent  of  black  women  and  less  than  15  per- 
cent of  white  women.  Within  the  category  of  blue-collar  jobs,  most 
Hispanic  women  are  machine  operators. 
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o  Hiepanics  are  better  off  than  blacks  in  terms  of  yearly  income,  but 
worse  off  than  whites.  However,  in  terms  of  hourly  wages,  both  His- 
panic and  black  men  average  almost  80  percent  of  that  which  white  men 
earn.  While  all  groups  of  women  average  less  per  hour  than  all  groups 
of  men,  Hispanic  women  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  pay  scale.  They  aver- 
age close  to  80  percent  of  that  of  white  women,  lower  than  that  of 
black  women,   who  average  about  90  percent  of  white  women's  hourly  pay. 

While  this  kind  of  information  on  the  Hispanic  population  provides  a 
useful  overview,  the  statistics  largely  reflect  the  experiences  of  Mexican- 
Americans,  who  comprise  60  percent  of  the  Hispanic  mainland  population. 
Differentiating  among  the  Hispanic  groups  —  Mexican-Americans,  Puerto  Ricans, 
and  Cuban-Americans  —  reveals  that  these  different  groups  have  different 
problems  in  the  job  market.  Unfortunately,  data  on  Central/South  Americans 
are  too  limited  to  permit  accurate  generalizations.  Among  the  groups  for 
which  data  are   sufficient,   we   found   that: 

o  Puerto  Rican  men  and  women  have  a  severe  problem  of  joblessness  —  as 
indicated  by  their  low  rates  of  participation  in  the  labor  force  and 
high  rates  of  unemployment.  This  problem  of  joblessness  exists  both  on 
the  island  and  on  the  mainland.  For  instance,  Puerto  Rican  youth  (age 
16-19)  on  the  mainland  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  40.7  percent  i'n 
1982;  black  youth  were  the  only  group  with  a  higher  unemployment  rate, 
48  percent.  Also,  while  over  50  percent  of  all  adult  women  (20  years 
or  older)  were  in  the  work  force  in  1982,  only  37  percent  of  adult 
Puerto  Rican  women  were  either  employed  or  looking  for  work.  The 
economic  difficulties  faced  by  Puerto  Rican  women  are  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  many  are  solely  responsible  for  the  economic  well-being  of 
their  families.  The  much  publicized  growth  in  black  families  headed  by 
women  is  paralleled  by  Puerto  Rican  families.  Approximately  40  percent 
of  mainland  Puerto  Rican  households  were  headed  by  women  in  1979  —  up 
from  about  25  percent  in  1970. 
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o  Mexican-American  men  average  lower  hourly  earnings  than  any  other  group 
of  men  and  they  are  more  likely  to  be  in  blue-collar  jobs  and  in  farm 
work.  Mexican-American  women  average  lower  earnings  per  hour  than 
whites,  blacks  and  the  other  groups  of  Hispanic  and  non-Hispanic  men 
and  women. 

o  Cuban-American  men  and  women  do  well  in  the  labor  market,  compared  to 
the  other  Hispanic  groups:  their  rate  of  participation  in  the  labor 
force  is  high,  unemployment  is  low  and  their  median  personal  income  is 
also  high.  On  the  other  hand,  their  income  is  substantially  below  that 
of  non-Hispanic  whites.  Also,  published  figures  on  Cuban-Americans  ex- 
clude the  large  number  of  recent  Mariel  refugees.  While  there  are  no 
precise  figures  on  this  group,  there  is  evidence  that  a  substantial 
number   are  jobless. 

Reasons    for  Hispanics'    Problems   in  the  Job  Market 

Determining  the  reasons  for  Hispanics'  difficulties  in  the  job  market  ie 
an  empirical  problem.  The  goal  is  to  disentangle  the  effects  that  various 
characteristics  (such  as  location,  education,  immigrant  status,  age,  experi- 
ence and  proficiency  in  English)  have  on,  for  example,  their  earnings  or 
occupational   position. 

One  important  theme  in  the  research  on  Hispanics  is  that  the  several 
groups  are  rewarded  differently  in  the  job  market  for  such  factors  as  educa- 
tion and  experience.  The  reasons  for  this  finding  are  not  fully  understood. 
While  the  different  groups  actually  may  be  treated  differently,  they  also  live 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Because  States  and  localities  vary  in 
their  growth  rates  and  occupation/industry  structures,  the  different  treatment 
of  the  several  Hispanic  groups  may  reflect  more  their  location  in  particular 
parts  of   the  country  than  their  ethnic    status. 

Some  of  the  differences  in  the  experiences  of  the  several  Hispanic  groups 
are  undoubtedly  due  to  their  patterns  of  geographic  concentration.  Mot  only 
is  the  Hispanic  population  more  geographically  concentrated  than  the  U.S. 
population   as    a   whole,    but    there    is    a    further    regional    concentration    within 
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the  Hispanic  population.  Ninety  percent  of  all  Mexican-Americans  live  in  the 
southwest:  Southern  California,  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Colorado;  over 
70  percent  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  on  the  mainland  are  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania;  and  60  percent  of  Cuban-Americans  are  concentrated  in  Florida 
and   25  percent   in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Puerto  Ricans  have  difficulties  finding  work  in  part  because  job  growth  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  has  been  quite  slow  in  recent  years.  For  example, 
between  the  two  peak  years  of  1973  and  1979,  when  the  number  of  jobs  grew  by 
almost  15  percent  nationally,  the  number  of  jobs  declined  by  0.3  percent  in 
New  York  State.  By  contrast,  because  Mexican-Americans  and  Cuban-Americans 
live  in  the  Sunbelt,  a  relatively  prosperous  part  of  the  Nation,  they  find 
work  more  easily.  The  problem  for  them,  especially  for  Mexican-Americans,  is 
the   low-paying  nature  of  their  jobs. 

While  geographic  location  plays  a  role  in  explaining  the  problems  of  the 
different  Hispanic  groups,  our  research  finds  that  the  major  reasons  for  their 
problems  are  (1)  lack  of  proficiency  in  English,  (2)  low  levels  of  formal 
schooling,  and  (3)  discrimination  in  the  labor  market.  In  this  context,  "lack 
of  proficiency  in  English"  means  not  only  a  limited  ability  to  speak  and 
understand   the   language,  but   also  an  infrequent   use  of  English. 

Of  these  three  reasons,  a  lack  of  proficiency  in  English  is  the  most 
important  because  of   the   several  ways  it   affects  Hispanics. 

o  Hispanic  men  who  have  problems  with  English  earn  less  than  those  who 
are  proficient  in  the  language,  after  taking  into  account  other 
factors  that  also  affect  earnings,  such  as  years  of  schooling  and 
work  experience. 

o  Language  difficulties  operate  as  a  vehicle  for  discrimination  in  the 
job  market.  After  taking  into  account  other  factors,  Hispanic  men 
who  lack  proficiency  in  English  are  in  lower-paying  occupations  than 
non-Hispanics  with  the  same  degree  of  language  difficulties,  such  as 
French-,  Korean-,   or  German-speaking  workers. 
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o  Hispanic   women's   language   difficulties   are   generally   associated   with 

reduced  participation  in  the  labor  force.  Those  women  with  12  or 
more  years  of  schooling  who  are  not  proficient  in  English  earn  lesB 
than   those  who  are. 

o  Language   difficulties    impede  Hispanics'    educational    attainment.       The 

problem  is  most  acute  for  Puerto  Rican  youth.  Their  movement  between 
the  island  and  the  mainland  requires  them  to  know  both  English  and 
Spanish;  yet  this  same  movement  —  sometimes  within  a  school  year  — 
can  seriously  impede  their  progress  in  learning  to  speak  and  read 
either   language  well. 

Hispanics'  low  levels  of  education  are  another  important  reason  for  their 
low  wages  and  poor  occupational  position.  In  1978  the  school  dropout  rate  of 
Hispanics  between  the  ages  of  20  and  24  was  almost  3  times  that  of  whites  and 
1-1/2  times  that  of  blacks.  Half  of  the  Hispanic  population  25  years  or  older 
(when  most  people  have  completed  their  schooling)  have  completed  fewer  than  11 
years  of  schooling,  about  2  years  less  than  whites  and  1-1/2  years  less  than 
blacks.  This  education  problem  is  not  restricted  to  Hispanic  immigrants. 
Native-born  Mexican-Americans  and  mainland-born  Puerto  Ricans  average  1  year 
less   schooling  than  non-Hispanic  whites. 

Discrimination  in  the  job  market  appears  to  operate  in  two  ways  against 
Hispanics.  The  first  way  is  through  language,  as  I  already  indicated;  the 
second  way  is  more  direct.  Our  research  found  that,  even  if  Hispanic  men  do 
not  have  difficulties  with  English,  they  are  in  lower  paying  occupations  than 
non-Hispanic  men.  The  magnitude  of  this  difference  in  occupational  standing 
varies  across  States.  In  other  words,  discrimination  against  Hispanics 
appears  to  be  less  in  some  States  than  in  others.  Discrimination  against 
Hispanic  women  does  not  appear  to  be  a  major  reason  for  their  low  earnings. 
To  the  extent  that  they  experience  discrimination,  it  seems  to  be  associated 
more  with   the   fact   that   they  are  women  than  that   they  are  Hispanic. 
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Employment  and  Training  Programs 

Training  programs  can  help  improve  the  position  of  Hispanics  in  the  job 
market.  While  they  cannot  be  expected  to  reduce  problems  associated  with 
discrimination  or  with  a  lack  of  job  opportunities,  they  can  raise  Hispanics' 
skill  levels  and  their  proficiency  in  English. 

A  detailed  investigation  of  participation  in  CETA  reveals  that  after 
taking  into  account  other  factors  that  affect  the  probability  that  an 
individual  will  participate,  Hispanics  were  less  likely  to  be  in  the  programs. 
The  reasons  for  this  finding  are  not  clear.  It  may  be  due  to  the  geographic 
distribution  of  Hispanics;  it  may  be  due  to  language  barriers;  it  could  be  a 
result  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of  programs  operators;  or  it  could  be  a 
result  of  decisions  on  the  part  of  Hispanic  individuals. 

Hispanics  who  did  participate  in  CETA  programs  were  more  likely  than 
either  whites  or  blacks  to  want  and  receive  training,  rather  than  public 
service  employment.  Hispanics  were  also  more  likely  than  the  other  two  groups 
to  be  in  classroom  rather  than  on-the-job  training.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
these  differences  among  groups  reflect  any  differential  treatment  of  Hispanics 
when  compared  to  whites  or  blacks.  Hispanic  women,  like  their  white  and  black 
counterparts,  were  more  likely  to  be  trained  for  low-paying  jobs  than  men 
were. 

Determining  the  reasons  for  these  differences  between  men  and  women,  and 
for  the  low  rate  of  particiation  in  CETA,  would  be  especially  useful  at  this 
time.  The  information  would  be  helpful  in  assuring  that  Hispanics  will  be 
better  served  under  the  new  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

Concluding  Remarks 

Awareness  of  the  problems  that  Hispanics  experience  in  the  job  market  has 
increased  significantly  over  the  past  decade.  It  is  encouraging  that  the 
issues  have  been  identified  and  that  policymakers  have  recognized  their  impor- 
tance. Certainly,  recognizing  that  a  problem  exists  is  the  first  step  in 
finding  solutions. 
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As  a  next  step,  concerted  action  on  several  fronts  will  be  necessary. 
First,  resources  must  continue  to  be  devoted  to  improving  the  language  skills 
of  both  young  and  adult  Hispanic?,  mainland-born  and  immigrant.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  as  long  as  there  are  immigrants  —  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  —  there  will  be  a  continuing  need  for  language  training.  Second,  a 
major  effort  to  reduce  the  school  dropout  rates  of  young  Hispanics  must  be 
undertaken;  without  it,  the  Hispanic  dropouts  of  the  1980' s  are  likely  to  be 
disadvantaged  adults  in  the  1990' s.  Once  in  school,  Hispanic  youth,  like  all 
youth,  need  to  acquire  the  basic  skills  necessary  to  compete  successfully  in 
the  job  market.   Third,  enforcement  of  equal  opportunity  laws  is  critical. 

Finally,  it  will  be  important  to  monitor  changes  in  the  position  of 
Hispanics  over  the  coming  years.  This  means  improving  the  data  on  Puerto 
Ricans  on  the  island,  on  the  mainland  and  on  their  migration  between  the  two 
places;  developing  a  consistent  definition  of  Hispanics  across  data  bases  and 
within  the  same  data  base,  over  time;  and  increasing  sample  sizes  in  individ- 
ual surveys  so  that  the  experiences  of  the  several  Hispanic  groups  can  be 
understood  with  greater  precision  than  at  present.  Without  better  informa- 
tion, we  will  not  know  the  full  extent  of  Hispanics'  progress  over  the  coming 
years. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  appear  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy. 
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Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  certainly  do  appreciate 
your  testimony. 

The  subcommittee  would  like  to  announce  at  this  time  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  in  session  today.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  votes  will  come  to  the  floor  and  that  Members  will  have  to 
leave  to  vote.  I  would  like  to  inform  all  of  our  witnesses  of  that.  We 
are  hoping  that  we  will  not  have  to  leave  too  often,  but  when  the 
House  is  in  session  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  a  vote.  In  case 
there  is  a  vote,  we  will  be  notified,  and  we  will  have  to  recess  fre- 
quently so  that  members  will  be  given  time  to  go  and  vote  and 
return. 

With  that  consideration,  the  Chair  wishes  to  ask  each  witness  to 
testify  and  then  give  members  of  the  subcommittee  the  opportunity 
to  ask  questions.  We  did  make  an  exception  for  Governor  Anaya 
due  to  his  schedule,  and  I  hope  that  is  satisfactory  to  each  of  you. 

At  this  time,  the  Chair  would  like  to  introduce  Dr.  Fred  Romero 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRED  ROMERO,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  Romero.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairwoman,  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  participate  in  these  hearings.  I  do  work  for  the  Department  of 
Labor.  However,  I  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  official  views  of 
the  Department  here,  and  I  feel  that  you  should  know  that. 

Second,  I  have  a  prepared  text,  that  I  will  summarize  to  try  to 
avoid  citing  statistics  mentioned  already  to  conserve  time.  Howev- 
er, I  would  like  my  text  to  be  included  in  the  record,  if  at  all  possi- 
ble. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Romero.  This  is  a  timely  concern  for  these  hearings,  not 
only  because  Hispanics  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  in  this  country  but  because  likely 
developments  in  the  coming  years  threaten  to  drive  down  even  fur- 
ther their  low  relative  standing  on  the  American  economic  ladder. 

My  major  point  today  is  that  unless  a  number  of  changes  are  ac- 
complished, Hispanics  will  continue  to  encounter  disproportionate- 
ly serious  economic  difficulties  in  the  next  decade  and  face  erosion 
of  some  of  the  gains  of  the  past  decade. 

In  brief,  the  major  threatening  trends  underlying  this  concern 
about  employment  of  the  Hispanic  subpopulation  are  these: 

One.  Changes  occurring  in  the  composition  of  employment  will 
increasingly  require  an  educated  work  force  for  the  higher  paid 
employment  opportunities,  and  Hispanic  youth  and  adults  do  not 
appear  to  be  keeping  up  with  these  educational  demands. 

Second.  Technological  changes  are  reshaping  the  nature  of  skill 
requirements,  and  although  much  of  the  projected  employment 
growth  will  be  in  relatively  low-level  service  and  processing  activi- 
ties, the  more  attractive  jobs  will  require  higher  level  skills,  neces- 
sitating substantial  training  or  retraining.  Unless  the  required  skill 
development  is  actively  promoted  in  the  Hispanic  community,  the 
gap  between  its  skills  and  the  higher  level  job  opportunities  will  be 
further  widened. 

Third.  Demographic  trends  are  working  against  improving  the 
job-market  position  of  the  Hispanic  work  population.  Youth  and 
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immigrants,  each  of  which  have  specially  troublesome  employment 
difficulties,  are  increasing  more  rapidly  in  the  Hispanic  population 
than  among  the  general  population.  Hispanic  women  who  are  en- 
tering the  work  force  about  as  rapidly  as  women  generally  face 
problems  beyond  those  being  encountered  by  women  entrants  in 
general. 

My  remarks  will  concentrate  on  the  demographic  and  social 
trends  which,  I  believe,  will  have  serious  employment  implications 
for  Hispanics  in  the  next  10  years.  The  four  trends  which  I  would 
like  to  discuss  with  this  committee  are,  one,  the  aging  of  the  gener- 
al population;  two,  the  labor  market  problems  of  youth;  three,  the 
increasing  number  of  women  entering  the  labor  force,  and  four,  the 
presence  of  an  increasing  number  of  undocumented  workers  in  this 
country. 

With  regard  to  the  aging  of  the  population,  we  know  that  the 
average  age  of  the  population  and  work  force  will  be  increasing  at 
least  until  the  end  of  this  century.  The  age  of  entry  into  the  labor 
market  has  been  going  up,  while  the  age  of  retirement  has  trended 
downward.  Hispanics,  along  with  other  U.S.  population  groups,  are 
living  longer,  their  age  of  entry  into  employment  and  matrimony 
has  also  gone  up,  and  their  age  of  retirement  has  remained  above 
that  of  the  general  population.  However,  while  the  labor  force  in 
general  is  characterized  by  an  aging  population,  the  Hispanic  popu- 
lation is  not.  Fifty  percent  are  under  24  years  of  age,  and  almost 
one-third  are  under  age  15. 

Hispanics  share  the  general  concerns  about  older  Americans,  but 
the  special  situation  of  Hispanics  requires  continuing  attention  as 
well  to  the  particular  problems  of  youth.  My  concern  is  that  as 
policy  attention  becomes  directed  toward  the  problems  of  an  aging 
population,  we  do  not  neglect  the  needs  of  the  more  youthful  His- 
panic population. 

Another  aspect  of  the  changing  age  distribution  of  the  labor 
force  is  that  equal  employment  will  take  on  new  meaning  as  people 
in  their  thirties  and  forties  find  their  upward  mobility  blocked  by 
an  increased  proportion  of  the  population  in  their  fifties  and  six- 
ties. The  problem  of  discrimination  against  Hispanics  may  well  be 
exacerbated. 

The  second  trend  with  serious  employment  implications  for  His- 
panics is  the  number  of  Hispanic  youth.  Because  Hispanic  birth 
rates  are  higher  than  the  birth  rates  of  the  general  population, 
Hispanic  youth  continue  to  grow  in  numbers  and  as  a  percent  of  all 
Hispanics  at  a  time  when  the  youth  population  or  youth  proportion 
of  the  general  population  is  declining.  The  Hispanic  youth  unem- 
ployment rate  was  30  percent  in  1982,  and  the  numbers  have  been 
increasing. 

Part  of  the  Hispanic  difficulty  is  rooted  in  nationwide  economic 
conditions,  and  part  of  the  difficulty  is  an  inability  to  compete  for 
the  limited  job  opportunities  available.  A  sizable  proportion  of  His- 
panic youth  have  language  and  school  dropout  problems  so  severe 
as  to  effectively  confine  them  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  despair. 
Young  Hispanics  also  face  and  will  continue  to  face  difficult  compe- 
tition for  part-time  and  entry-level  jobs.  As  new  labor  force  en- 
trants seeking  entry-level  jobs,  adult  women  are  often  in  direct 
competition  with  teen  workers.  Without  a  substantial  increase  in 
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job  opportunities,  any  increase  in  adult  women  labor  force  entrants 
could  effectively  cancel  any  improvements  for  teenagers  that  might 
result  from  an  ease  in  the  overall  teenage  population. 

In  addition,  Hispanic  youth  will  be  competing  with  those  dis- 
placed workers  who  lack  transferable  skills.  Further,  Hispanic 
youth  will  also  likely  be  in  competition  with  older  workers  who 
continue  to  seek  jobs  because  of  economic  necessity  and  other  con- 
siderations, Finally,  Hispanic  youth  will  be  competing  with  undocu- 
mented workers,  a  subject  that  you  will  consider  this  afternoon. 

With  regard  to  women,  (as  you  know  and  as  has  been  cited  by 
Carol  Jusenius  and  others,)  since  World  War  II  an  ever-increasing 
proportion  of  women  has  been  entering  the  work  force,  a  trend 
that  is  expected  to  continue  into  the  1990s.  The  phenomenon  is  due, 
in  part,  to  population  growth  and  in  part  to  the  rising  rate  of  par- 
ticipation. Hispanic  women,  especially  those  of  Mexican  ancestry, 
have  been  part  of  this  general  trend. 

While  Hispanic  women's  interest  in  work  outside  the  home  is  on 
the  increase,  their  unemployment  rate  remains  terribly  high  and 
their  pay  generally  low.  Their  labor  market  problems  are  due  pri- 
marily to  the  lack  of  education. 

With  regard  to  undocumented  workers,  another  major  social 
trend  that  will  have  implications  for  Hispanics  in  the  future,  their 
presence  in  the  labor  market  poses  problems  not  only  for  American 
workers  but  for  themselves  as  well.  Undocumented  workers  have 
been  identified  as  an  emerging  underclass,  subject  to  violations  of 
their  civil  rights,  vulnerable  to  exploitation,  living  in  a  shadowy  ex- 
istence in  this  country.  The  illegal  status,  per  se,  of  undocumented 
workers  is  a  greater  contributing  factor  to  their  problems  than 
their  numbers  or  their  characteristics.  And  their  presence  does 
cause  economic  damage  to  American  workers. 

What  steps  do  I  think  are  necessary  to  improve  the  social  well- 
being  of  Hispanics?  The  steps  necessary  to  improve  Hispanics'  eco- 
nomic status  involve  the  individual  Hispanic,  Hispanic  organiza- 
tions, and  the  broader  institutions  of  society  that  provide  general 
education  and  job  skills. 

Individually,  Hispanics  must  stay  in  school  or  seek  training  op- 
portunities to  acquire  the  requisite  skills  for  an  increasingly  com- 
petitive job  market.  Collectively,  Hispanics  must  dedicate  their  ef- 
forts to  obtain  open  and  effective  education  and  training  systems. 
For  example,  the  new  Job  Training  and  Partnership  Act  [JTPA] 
presents  many  useful  opportunities  for  Hispanics. 

Since  training  programs  are  one  way  to  improve  the  position  of 
Hispanics  in  the  job  market,  it  is  imperative  that  Hispanics  moni- 
tor the  implementation  of  JTPA  to  insure  an  equitable  representa- 
tion of  Hispanics  in  this  program.  A  recent  study,  the  study  that 
Carol  Jusenius  cited,  shows  that  Hispanics  seemed  to  have  been 
underrepresented  nationwide  in  CETA,  the  program  to  be  replaced 
by  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  on  October  1,  1983.  My  own 
observations  corrborate  the  findings  in  the  study.  Although  the 
findings  require  additional  analysis  to  pinpoint  the  causes,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  the  following:  Hispanics  can  be  expected  to 
apply  for  training  programs  only  if  they  perceive  that  the  benefits 
of  program  participation  will  exceed  the  opportunity  cost  of  partici- 
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pation  It  is  my  observation  that,  in  general,  Hispanics'  perception 
of  training  programs  is  that  the  benefits  do  not  match  their  needs. 

Potential  benefits  depend  on  the  match  between  the  skill  needs 
of  the  individual  and  the  specific  traning  programs  offered.  His- 
panics who  participated  in  CETA  were  more  likely  than  either 
Whites  or  Blacks  to  want  training,  as  has  been  cited,  rather  than 
public  service  employment.  Also,  they  were  more  likely  than  the 
other  two  groups  to  be  in  classroom  rather  than  on-the-job  train- 
ing. In  other  words,  Hispanics  more  than  others  in  CETA  preferred 
and  took  basic  skills  training.  This  indicates  that  Hispanics  are 
aware  of  their  need  to  improve  reading  and  math  skills  and  lan- 
guage proficiency.  At  the  same  time,  training  in  these  areas  was 
not  offered  in  adequate  amounts.  Further,  without  these  basic 
skills,  Hispanics  do  not  expect  to  benefit  from  training  programs 
oriented  toward  high-skilled  occupations,  and  they  did  not  expect 
to  benefit  over  the  long  run  from  much  of  the  short-term  training 
being  offered  for  low  and  semiskilled  occupations. 

In  general,  the  range  of  program  offerings  in  CETA  was  not  con- 
sistent with  Hispanic  needs.  The  absence  of  English  language  train- 
ing and  basic  skills  training  within  CETA  in  sufficient  amounts 
was  a  deterrent  to  program  participation  by  Hispanics.  There  is 
evidence  that  nationwide,  training  program  operators  treated  our 
participants  in  a  similar  fashion.  Cost  measures  used  for  setting 
performance  standards,  specifically  the  cost-per-entered-employ- 
ment  measure,  had  the  effect  of  making  program  operators  selec- 
tive in  the  range  and  type  of  training  provided.  The  absence  of 
English  language  training  sufficient  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
Hispanics,  for  example,  could  very  well  be  the  result  of  attempts  to 
keep  program  costs  down.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Eng- 
lish language  training,  when  coupled  with  other  basic  and  techni- 
cal training  Hispanics  may  require,  is  costly. 

Some  of  the  factors  that  I  think  may  help  explain  some  Hispanic 
underrepresentation  in  CETA  include  family  size,  education,  and 
geographic  location.  With  regard  to  family  size,  on  an  average,  His- 
panic families  are  larger  than  the  general  population.  Studies  indi- 
cate that  the  larger  the  family  size,  the  lower  the  likelihood  of  par- 
ticipation in  training.  Second,  likelihood  of  participation  in  train- 
ing programs  is  lower  among  people  with  fewer  years  of  education. 
The  low  schooling  levels  of  Hispanics,  in  conjunction  with  their 
language  difficulties,  could  be  expected  to  affect  participation  be- 
cause Hispanics  would  be  less  likely  to  know  of  the  availability  of 
training  and/or  less  likely  to  perceive  sufficiently  large  enough 
payoff  to  compensate  for  foregone  earnings.  Third,  Hisapnic  com- 
munities are  generally  some  distance  away  from  training  facilities. 
In  the  early  days  of  CETA,  transportation  allowances  were  readily 
available  to  Hispanics  living  in  barrios  some  distance  away  from 
CETA  services.  Gradually  this  support  was  withdrawn  as  pressure 
mounted  to  keep  program  costs  down. 

To  many  Hispanics,  the  benefits  offered  by  past  training  pro- 
grams were  not  worth  the  investment  of  time  and  the  expenses  in- 
volved. Under  JTPA,  with  its  exclusive  focus  on  training  and  with 
the  involvement  of  the  business  sector,  there  are  new  opportunities 
to  provide  needed  service  to  Hispanics.  Taking  advantage  of  these 
opportunities  means  learning  from  the  past  and  making  full  use  of 
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the  flexibility  that  JTPA  allows  to  tailor  programs  to  the  specific 
needs  of  Hispanics. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me,  and  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Romero  follows:] 

Testimony  of  Fred  E.  Romero,  Deputy  Administrator,  Office  of  Strategic 
Planning  and  Policy  Development,  Employment  and  Training  Administration 

Madam  Chairwoman  and  Members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  part  of  this  panel  on  employment  in  the  Hispanic  Community.  The  views 
expressed  here  today  are  mine  and  do  not  reflect  the  official  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

This  is  a  timely  concern,  not  only  because  Hispanics  bear  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  unemployment  and  underemployment  in  this  country,  but  because  likely  de- 
velopments in  the  coming  years  threaten  to  drive  down  even  further  their  low  rela- 
tive standing  on  the  American  economic  ladder.  My  major  point  today  is  that  unless 
a  number  of  changes  are  accomplished,  Hispanics  will  continue  to  encounter  dispro- 
portionately serious  economic  difficulites  in  the  next  decade  and  face  erosion  of 
some  gains  of  the  past  decade. 

In  brief,  the  major  threatening  trends  underlying  this  concern  about  employment 
of  the  Hispanic  subpopulation  are  these: 

Changes  occurring  in  the  composition  of  employment  will  increasingly  require  an 
education  workforce  for  the  higher-paid  employment  opportunities— and  Hispanic 
youth  and  adults  do  not  appear  to  be  keeping  up  with  these  educational  demands. 

The  internationalization  of  the  economy,  technolgical  advances,  and  other  shifts 
are  reshaping  the  nature  of  skill  requirements.  Although  much  of  the  projected  em- 
ployment growth  will  be  in  relatively  low-level  service  and  processing  activities,  the 
more  attractive  jobs  will  require  higher-level  skills  necessitating  substantial  train- 
ing or  retraining.  Unless  the  required  skill  development  is  actively  promoted  in  the 
Hispanic  community,  the  gap  between  its  skills  and  the  higher-level  job  opportuni- 
ties will  be  further  widened. 

Demographic  trends  are  working  against  improving  the  job  market  position  of  the 
Hispanic  work  population.  Youth  and  immigrants— each  of  which  have  specially 
troublesome  employment  difficulties— are  increasing  more  rapidly  in  the  Hispanic 
pupulation  than  among  the  general  population.  Hispanic  women  who  are  entering 
the  work  force,  about  as  rapidly  as  women  generally,  face  problems  beyond  those 
being  encountered  by  women  entrants  in  general. 

MAJOR  DEMOGRAPHIC  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGES 

My  remarks  today  will  concentrate  on  the  demographic  and  social  trends  which,  I 
believe  will  have  serious  employment  implications  for  Hispanics  in  the  next  ten 

years. 

Four  major  trends  affecting  Hispanics  and  employment  over  the  next  decades  are: 
(a)  the  aging  of  the  general  population;  (b)  the  labor  market  problems  of  youth;  (c) 
the  increasing  number  of  women  entering  the  labor  force;  and  (d)  the  presence  of  an 
increasing  number  of  undocumented  workers  in  this  country. 

Aging  population.— We  know  that  the  average  age  of  the  population  and  work 
force  will  be  increasing,  at  least  until  the  end  of  this  century.  The  birthrate  of  the 
general  population  has  been  decreasing,  longevity  has  been  increasing.  The  age  of 
entry  into  the  labor  market  (and  into  matrimony)  has  been  going  with  the  number 
of  years  of  work  in  the  period  between. 

Hispanics,  along  with  other  U.S.  population  groups,  are  living  longer,  their  age  ot 
entry  into  employment  and  matrimony  has  also  gone  up,  and  their  age  of  retire- 
ment has  remained  above  that  of  the  general  population. 

However,  while  the  labor  force  in  general  is  characterized  by  an  aging  population, 
the  Hispanic  population  is  not-  50  percent  are  under  24  years  of  age  and  almost  one- 
third  are  under  age  15. 

Hispanics  share  the  general  concerns  about  older  Americans:  health,  retirement 
income,  age  discrimination  in  employment,  difficulties  finding  work,  and  other  prob- 
lems. But  the  special  situation  of  Hispanics  requires  continuing  attention  as  well  to 
the  particular  problems  of  youth.  My  concern  is  that  as  policy  attention  becomes 
directed  toward  the  problems  of  an  aging  population,  we  do  not  neglect  the  needs  ot 
the  more  youthful  Hispanic  population.  . 

Another  aspect  of  the  changing  age  distribution  of  the  labor  force  is  that,  as  the 
post-war  baby  boom  generation  ages  and  moves  into  the  prime  years  of  workhfe,  it 
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will  encounter  unprecedented  competition  for  positions  and  promotion  across  the 
full  spectrum  of  the  economy,  whether  conditions  be  recessionary  or  prosperous. 
Equal  employment  will  take  on  new  meanings  as  people  in  their  30's  and  40's  find 
their  upward  mobility  blocked  by  increased  proportions  of  the  population  in  their 
50's  and  60's.  The  problems  of  discrimination  against  Hispanics  may  well  be  exacer- 
bated. 

Young  workers.— It  is  projected  that  in  1995  there  will  be  3'/2  million  fewer  white 
men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  than  in  1982,  a  drop  from  over  15  million  to  11.4 
million.  At  the  same  time,  two  million  fewer  will  be  in  the  labor  market,  a  drop 
from  over  11  million  to  about  9  million.  In  1982,  young  white  men  accounted  for 
10.3  percent  of  the  total  labor  force.  By  1995,  the  percent  will  decline  to  7.3. 

Because  Hispanic  birthrates  are  higher  than  birthrates  of  the  general  population, 
Hispanic  youth  continue  to  grow  in  numbers  and  as  a  percent  of  all  Hispanics  at  a 
time  when  the  youth  proportion  of  the  general  population  is  declining.  By  1990,  it  is 
anticipated  that  over  10  percent  of  all  15-  to  19-year-olds  in  the  United  States  will 
be  Hispanic,  compared  to  less  than  8  percent  in  1980. 

There  are  approximately  2  million  Hispanic  youth  aged  16  to  19,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  whom  face  serious  employment  problems.  The  Hispanic  youth  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  30  percent  in  1982  compared  to  23  percent  for  the  total  youth  popula- 
tion of  the  same  age  group.  Hispanic  youth  labor  force  participation  was  45  per- 
cent—the lowest  since  1977,  compared  to  54  percent  for  all  youth. 

Part  of  Hispanics'  difficulty  is  rooted  in  nationwide  economic  conditions,  but  part 
of  the  diffculty  is  the  inability  to  compete  for  the  limited  job  opportunities  available: 
Sizeable  proportions  of  Hispanic  youth  have  language  and  school  drop-out  problems 
so  severe  as  to  effectively  consign  them  to  a  life  of  proverty  and  despair.  Thirty- 
eight  percent  of  Hispanic  18  to  19  diplomas,  compared  to  13  percent  for  total  Ameri- 
can youth  of  the  same  age.  The  situation  is  not  likely  to  improve  rapidly.  Hispanic 
students  in  every  region  of  the  country  are  more  likely  to  be  held  back  in  school 
than  white  students. 

Reading  performance  between  1971  and  1975,  as  measured  by  achievement  tests, 
decreased  for  Hispanic  students  ages  13  to  17,  while  it  increased  for  white  and  black 
students.  Math  scores  for  Hispanic  17  year  olds  were  18  percentage  points  below 
those  for  white  students  during  the  same  period. 

Young  Hispanic  also  face — and  will  continue  to  face — difficult  competition  for 
part-time  and  entry-level  jobs: 

About  half  of  all  women  over  age  16  are  working  or  seeking  work.  By  1990,  this 
proportion  will  have  risen  to  three  quarters.  If  the  percentage  of  working  women 
went  up  to  65  percent,  it  would  bring  an  extra  6  million  women  into  the  labor  force. 
As  new  labor  force  entrants  seeking  entry-level  jobs,  adult  women  are  often  in 
direct  competition  with  teen  workers.  Without  a  substantial  increase  in  job  opportu- 
nities any  increase  in  adult  women  labor  force  entrants  could  effectively  cancel  any 
improvements  for  teenagers  that  might  result  from  an  ease  in  the  overall  teenage 
population. 

In  addition,  Hispanic  youth  will  be  competing  with  those  displaced  workers  who 
lack  transferable  skills  and  are  forced  by  economic  necessity  to  accept  any  work 
they  can  get. 

Hispanic  youth  will  also  likely  be  in  competition  with  older  workers  who  continue 
to  seek  jobs  because  of  economic  necessity,  changes  in  the  social  security  system, 
and  the  passage  of  new  age  discrimination  laws. 

Finally,  Hispanic  youth  will  be  competing  with  undocumented  workers,  a  group 
flisnisspfl  lrit^f^T* 

Women.— Since  World  War  II  an  ever  increasing  proportion  of  women  have  been 
entering  the  workforce— a  trend  that  is  expected  to  continue  into  the  1990's.  This 
phenomenon  is  due  in  part  to  population  growth  and  in  part  to  the  rising  rate  of 
participation.  Hispanic  women,  especially  those  of  Mexican  ancestry,  have  been  part 
of  this  general  trend.  For  example,  in  1977,  47  percent  of  white  women  20  years  or 
older  and  47  percent  of  Mexican-American  women  were  in  the  labor  force;  by  1982, 
52  percent  of  adult  white  women  and  51  percent  adult  Mexican-American  women 
were  either  working  or  looking  for  work.  Further,  we  can  expect  this  trend  among 
Hispanic  women  to  continue.  Evidence  from  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey's 
youth  cohort  (young  people  ages  16  to  21  in  1979)  indicates  that  young  Hispanic 
women,  like  non-Hispanic  white  women,  are  aware  that  work  outside  the  house  will 
be  an  important  part  of  their  adult  lives.  When  asked  "What  would  you  like  to  be 
doing  at  age  35",  two-thirds  of  both  groups  indicated  a  preference  for  paid  employ- 
ment. 

While  Hispanic  women's  interest  in  work  outside  the  home  is  on  the  increase, 
their  unemployment  rate  remains  high  and  their  pay  generally  low— on  average 
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they  earn  less  per  hour  and  year  than  any  other  group  of  men  or  women  and  they 
suffer  from  serious  problems  of  career  mobility.  Obtaining  a  more  positive  future  for 
Hispanic  females  will  remain  a  challenge  for  the  next  decades. 

The  labor  market  problems  of  Hispanic  women  are  due  to  lack  of  education  (as 
well  as  discrimination).  Although  most  minority  groups  have  reduced  school  non-at- 
tendance rates  since  1970,  in  1976  Mexican-American  females  15  to  17  were  still 
more  than  twice  as  likely  as  white  males  to  be  out  of  school.  Indeed,  Hispanic  fe- 
males suffer  the  worst  non-attendance  rates  of  any  Hispanic  sub-group.  Attaining  a 
college  education  is  still  far  beyond  the  reach  of  almost  all  Hispanics,  particularly 
Hispanic  women.  In  1976  the  college  completion  rate  of  Puerto  Rican  females  was 
only  12  percent  of  the  rate  of  white  males. 

UNDOCUMENTED  WORKERS 

Although  reliable  estimates  are  hard  to  come  by,  it  is  evident  the  impact  of  un- 
documented workers  in  the  labor  market  is  being  felt  by  Hispanics  and  other  groups 
across  the  United  States.  Their  presence  in  the  labor  market  poses  problems  not 
only  for  American  workers  but  for  themselves  as  well. 

Undocumented  workers  have  been  identified  as  an  emerging  underclass,  subject 
to  violations  of  their  civil  rights,  vulnerable  to  exploitation,  living  a  shadowy  exist- 
ence in  this  country.  The  illegal  status,  per  se,  of  undocumented  workers  is  a  great- 
er contributing  factor  to  their  problems  than  are  their  numbers  or  their  characteris- 
tics. It  is  because  of  their  illegal  status  that: 

They  are  exploited  by  some  employers  who  do  not  pay  them  either  the  minimum 
wage  or  overtime,  or  do  not  follow  the  required  work  standards.  A  Mexican  govern- 
ment study  indicated  that  over  three-fifths  of  apprehended  illegal  aliens  interviewed 
by  Mexican  officials  reported  they  were  not  paid  regularly  and/or  were  owed  wages 
(due  them). 

They  are  excluded  from  some  social  support  programs,  employment  and  training 
programs,  Unemployment  Insurance,  and  food  stamps. 

In  many  cases,  they  do  not  seek  needed  medicial  and  other  services,  or  report 
crimes  committed  against  them. 

They  are  abused  by  landlords  and  others  who  can  threaten  exposure. 

They  do  not  make  use  of  laws  applicable  to  them,  such  as  social  security. 

The  presence  of  undocumented  aliens  causes  economic  damage  to  American  work- 
ers. 

Since  the  principal  labor  market  impact  of  illegal  aliens  is  in  low  wage,  low  status 
jobs,  the  undocumented  workers  compete  directly  with  America's  poor,  including  of 
course  its  Hispanic  citizens  and  legal  residents. 

Illegal  aliens  compete  very  successfully:  They  are  often  willing  to  work  longer 
hours,  at  lower  wages,  without  complaining.  This  creates  unfair  competition  for 
American  workers,  who  may  find  themselves  displaced  from  their  jobs. 

The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  illegal  alien  workers  reduces  pressures  toward 
upgrading  labor  standards.  Because  employers  who  seek  out  such  workers  tend  to 
find  an  ample  supply,  they  are  little  concerned  about  quality  of  work  life,  and  often 
can  avoid  dealing  with  unions. 

In  some  cases,  labor  standards  are  undercut.  In  areas  where  illegal  aliens  congre- 
gate, employers  may  use  their  presence  to  lower  wages  offered  to  all  individuals 
seeking  the  same  kinds  of  work.  The  wages  paid  to  illegal  alien  workers  become  in 
effect  the  prevailing  wage.  Surely  this  has  happened  in  seasonal  agricultural  work, 
in  garment  factories,  in  domestic  household  employment  and  in  other  service  jobs. 

TOWARD  IMPROVEMENT 

The  steps  necessary  to  improve  Hispanics'  economic  status  involve  the  individual 
Hispanic,  Hispanic  organizations  and  the  broader  institutions  of  society  that  provide 
general  education  and  job  skills. 

Individually  Hispanics  must  stay  in  school  or  seek  training  opportunities  to  ac- 
quire the  requisite  skills  for  an  increasingly  competitive  job  market.  Collectively, 
Hispanics  must  dedicate  their  efforts  to  obtain  open  and  effective  education  and 
training  systems.  For  example,  the  new  Job  Training  and  Partnership  Act  (JTPA) 
presents  many  useful  opportunities  for  Hispanics.  Hispanic  organizations  need  to 
get  involved  and  work  as  partners  to  insure  that  unemployed  unskilled  Hispanics 
access  this  Federally-supported  training  system  and  to  assure  the  adequacy  and  rel- 
evancy of  the  training  provided. 

Since  training  programs  are  one  way  to  improve  the  position  of  Hispanics  in  the 
job  market,  it  is  imperative  that  Hispanics  monitor  the  implementation  of  JTPA  to 
ensure  an  equitable  representation  of  Hispanics  in  this  program.  A  recent  study 
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sponsored  jointly  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  National  Commission  for  Em- 
ployment Policy  (NCEP)  of  the  CETA  program,  now  being  replaced  by  JTPA,  shows 
that  after  taking  into  account  other  factors  likely  to  be  associated  with  participation 
in  CETA,  Hispanics  seem  to  have  been  underrepresented  nationwide. 

My  own  observations  corroborate  those  found  in  the  study.  Although  the  findings 
require  additional  analysis  to  pinpoint  the  causes,  it  seems  reasonable  to  state  the 
following:  (A)  Hispanics  can  be  expected  to  apply  for  training  programs  only  if  they 
perceive  that  the  benefits  of  program  participation  will  exceed  the  opportunity  costs 
of  participation.  It  is  my  observation  that,  in  general,  Hispanics'  perceptions  of 
training  programs  is  that  the  benefits  do  not  match  their  needs. 

Potential  benefits  depend  on  the  match  between  the  skill  needs  of  the  individual 
and  the  specific  training  programs  offered.  Hispanics  who  participated  in  CETA 
were  more  likely  than  either  whites  or  blacks  to  want  training,  rather  than  public 
service  employment.  Also,  they  were  more  likely  than  the  other  two  groups  to  be  in 
classroom  rather  than  on-the-job-training.  In  other  words,  Hispanics,  more  than 
others,  in  CETA  preferred  and  took  basic  skills  training.  This  indicates  that  His- 
panics are  aware  of  their  need  to  improve  reading  and  math  skills  and  language 
proficiency.  At  the  same  time,  training  in  these  areas  was  not  offered  in  adequate 
amounts  under  CETA.  Further,  without  these  basic  skills,  Hispanics  did  not  expect 
to  benefit  from  training  programs  oriented  toward  high-skilled  occupations;  and 
they  did  not  expect  to  benefit  over  the  long  run  from  much  of  the  short-term  train- 
ing being  offered  for  low  and  semi-skilled  occupations. 

In  general,  the  range  of  program  offerings  in  CETA  was  not  consistent  with  His- 
panic needs.  The  absence  of  English  language  training  and  basic  skills  training  with 
CETA  in  sufficient  amounts  was  a  deterrent  to  program  participation  by  Hispanics. 

There  is  evidence  that  nation-wide  training  program  operators  treated  all  partici- 
pants in  a  similar  fashion.  Cost  measures  used  for  setting  performance  standards 
under  CETA,  specifically  the  "cost  per  entered  employment"  measure,  had  the 
effect  of  making  program  operators  selective  in  the  range  and  type  of  training  pro- 
vided. The  absence  of  English  language  training  sufficient  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  Hispanics  for  example,  could  very  well  be  the  result  of  attempts  to  keep  program 
costs  down.  There  is  no  doubt  that  English  language  training  when  coupled  with 
other  basic  and  technical  training  Hispanics  may  require,  is  costly.  (B)  Cultural  and 
Hispanic-specific  demographic  factors  have  been  cited  by  program  operators  as  the 
reason  for  their  inability  to  attract  or  serve  Hispanics.  We  know  that  CETA  partici- 
pation among  eligibles  is  far  from  random.  There  is  a  relationship  between  demo- 
graphic variables  and  program  participation  and  this  relationship  in  many  in- 
stances applies  across  ethnic  and  racial  groups.  For  example,  the  DOL-NCEP  study 
found  that  older  persons  are  less  likely  to  participate;  males  participate  more  than 
females;  and  single  and  widowed  persons  are  more  likely  to  participate  than  mar- 
ried persons. 

Some  of  the  factors  that  I  think  may  help  explain  Hispanic  underrepresentation 
in  training  programs  are:  family  size,  education  and  geographic  location.  First,  on 
average,  Hispanic  families  are  larger  than  the  general  population.  Studies  indicate 
that  the  larger  the  family  size,  the  lower  the  likihood  of  participation  in  training. 
Second,  likelihood  of  participation  in  training  programs  is  lower  among  people  with 
fewer  years  of  education.  The  low  schooling  level  of  Hispanics  (in  conjuction  with 
language  difficulties)  could  be  expected  to  affect  participation  because  Hispanics 
would  be  less  likely  to  know  of  the  availability  of  training  and/or  less  likely  to  per- 
ceive a  sufficiently  large  payoff  to  compensate  for  foregone  earnings. 

Third,  Hispanic  communities  are  generally  some  distance  away  from  the  training 
facilities.  In  the  early  days  of  CETA,  transportation  allowances  were  readily  availa- 
ble to  Hispanics  living  in  barrios  some  distance  away  from  CETA  services.  Gradual- 
ly this  support  was  withdrawn  as  pressures  mounted  to  keep  program  costs  down. 

To  many  Hispanics,  thi,  benefits  offered  by  past  training  programs  were  not  worth 
the  investment  of  time  and  the  expenses  involved.  Under  JTPA,  with  its  exclusive 
focus  on  training  and  with  the  involvement  of  the  business  sector,  there  are  new 
opportunities  to  provide  needed  service  to  Hispanics.  Taking  advantage  of  these  op- 
portunites  means  learning  from  the  past — and  making  full  use  of  the  flexibility  that 
JTPA  allows  to  tailor  programs  to  the  needs  of  the  persons  JTPA  was  designed  to 
serve. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Romero.  Representative  Hall  had  to 
step  away  momentarily,  so  I  have  assumed  the  Chair  on  her  behalf, 
and  we  thank  you  for  your  testimony. 
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The  panelists  have  agreed  in  a  procedure  of  testimony  here 
whereby  we  will  try  to  accommodate  their  schedules.  We  will  hear 
next  from  Mr.  Michael  Borrero,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Puerto  Rican  Forum.  Mr.  Borrero,  please  proceed  with  your  testi- 
mony, sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  BORRERO,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
PUERTO  RICAN  FORUM,  INC. 

Mr.  Borrero.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Census 
and  Population  and  the  Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus,  my  name 
is  Michael  Borrero  and  I  am  president  of  the  National  Puerto 
Rican  Forum. 

The  National  Puerto  Rican  Forum  is  the  Nation's  oldest  and 
largest  Puerto  Rican  community-based  organization.  Since  1957  our 
mission  has  been  the  improvement  of  the  socioeconomic  condition 
of  Puerto  Ricans,  Hispanics,  and  other  disadvantaged  groups  in  the 
mainland  United  States.  With  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  we 
maintain  offices  in  five  Eastern  States  and  Washington,  D.C. 

My  comments  today  reflect  not  only  my  experience  as  a  commu- 
nity leader  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  forum,  but  also  that  of 
an  educator  and  researcher  in  the  field  of  public  policy,  employ- 
ment, and  training,  given  that  prior  to  coming  to  the  National 
Puerto  Rican  Forum,  I  was  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut and  director  of  the  Center  for  Human  Resources  Planning. 

Any  honest  analysis  of  employment  or  unemployment  must  in- 
corporate the  stubborn  dilemma  our  economy  and  policymakers 
face  in  dealing  with  this  issue  of  employment  and  unemployment. 
Since  the  1950's,  we  have  become  painfully  aware  of  the  relation- 
ship between  employment  and  inflation.  It  seems  that  our  economy 
is  unable  to  sustain  high  levels  of  employment  without  experienc- 
ing high  levels  of  inflation.  This  every  President,  from  Eisenhower 
to  our  current  President,  has  accepted  and  realized.  Most  recently, 
President  Reagan  has  said  that  "reducing  unemployment  without 
reigniting  the  fires  of  inflation  is  the  most  significant  domestic 
challenge  we  face." 

The  consequence  of  such  a  dilemma  is  that  by  keeping  inflation 
down,  a  significant  number  of  Americans  must  be  unemployed.  The 
number  of  unemployed  keeps  growing,  year  after  year,  usually  ab- 
sorbing the  most  vulnerable,  the  least  skilled,  educated,  and  experi- 
enced. Hispanics  are  a  prime  example  and  target  of  this  event. 

The  official  rate  of  unemployment  among  Hispanics  was  already 
covered.  For  Puerto  Ricans,  the  most  disadvantaged  of  all  Hispanic 
groups,  the  figure  is  close  to  17  percent,  but  we  all  know  that  the 
rates  are  much  higher.  In  a  recent  national  study  I  conducted,  the 
rate  of  unemployment  for  Puerto  Ricans  reached  well  over  20  per- 
cent. Moreover,  24  percent  of  all  Hispanics  have  income  below  the 
poverty  line,  and  the  poverty  rate  for  families  headed  by  Hispanic 
women  is  currently  53  percent.  The  tepid  recovery  now  underway 
promises  little  help  for  Hispanics,  who  traditionally  have  been  em- 
ployed in  light  manufacturing,  companies  which  increasingly  are 
leaving  the  United  States  to  take  advantage  of  cheaper  foreign 
labor. 
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The  cornerstone  of  the  administration's  policy  for  the  disadvan- 
taged is  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  While  I  commend  the 
initiative  to  involve  the  private  sector  in  the  design  and  implemen- 
tation of  manpower  training,  I  have  reservations  about  the  impact 
of  this  legislation  on  the  Hispanic  community.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
some  Hispanics  will  be  served  by  JTPA,  but  it  will  be  those  most 
fluent  in  English,  those  most  educated,  indeed,  those  most  job- 
ready,  who  will  benefit  from  this  legislation.  In  effect,  JTPA  repre- 
sents the  last  rung  on  a  prevocational  ladder  leading  to  a  good  job, 
but  many  Hispanics  will  be  left,  grasping  for  the  intermediate 
rungs  that  have  been  eliminated  as  a  result  of  this  legislation  and 
other  Federal  cuts. 

Because  JTPA  money,  are  alloated  to  the  States,  there  is  a 
danger  that  funding  will  be  diverted  away  from  urban  areas,  where 
Hispanics  are  concentrated,  to  suburban  and  rural  areas  with 
greater  clout  in  the  State  legislatures.  And,  the  legislation  gives 
the  States  the  discretionary  power  to  allocate  funds  to  State-sup- 
ported community  colleges  over  community-based  organizations, 
which  have  been  the  traditional  providers  of  job  training  in  the 
Hispanic  community. 

Community-based  organizations  [CBO's]  must  remain  vital  par- 
ticipants in  the  employment  and  training  delivery  system.  Their 
value  lies  in  their  knowledge  of  the  populations  they  serve.  They 
are  capable  of  recruiting  and  screening  Hispanics  not  reached  by 
public  agencies  because  of  the  linguistic  and  cultural  barriers  expe- 
rienced by  many  members  of  the  Hispanic  community.  But  since 
1981,  CBO's— those  that  have  survived — have  seen  their  funding 
slashed  by  as  much  as  60  percent.  Right  now,  the  Forum  has  been 
notified  that  its  career  service  and  job  placement  program,  which 
has  from  the  beginning  in  1978  exceeded  its  goal  in  job  placement 
and  at  a  very  low  cost  per  placement,  will  be  terminated  at  the  end 
of  this  month.  This  means  that  approximately  1,650  Hispanics  will 
not  be  placed  in  jobs  by  the  Forum  or  any  other  Hispanic  organiza- 
tion next  year.  When  you  are  Hispanic  with  limited  resources,  this 
could  be  the  difference  between  welfare  and  self-sufficiency. 

The  15-percent  limitation  on  administrative  costs  stipulated  by 
JTPA  represents  an  extreme  hardship  to  CBO's,  especially  since 
the  portion  allocated  to  them  will  be  7  to  8  percent,  in  most  cases. 
It  is  clear  to  all  involved  in  administrating  these  programs  that  it 
is  virtually  impossible  for  CBO's  or  municipalities  for  that  matter 
to  operate  these  programs  with  these  resources.  Obviously,  the 
quality  of  services  will  deteriorate. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  New  York  City  is  currently 
facing.  Over  the  last  few  years,  New  York  City's  Department  of 
Employment  and  Training  has  lost  80  percent  of  its  employment 
and  training  programs.  The  impact  of  these  cuts  has  meant  that  80 
percent  fewer  people  are  being  served.  More  specifically,  in  terms 
of  job  placement,  in  1981  New  York  City  placed  30,000  people  in 
jobs.  As  a  result  of  the  cuts  only  approximately  20,000  people  were 
placed  in  1983. 

JTPA  allows  the  States  great  discretion  in  setting  performance 
standards.  This,  however,  creates  disincentives  for  training  individ- 
uals who  require  remedial  or  educational  preparation  in  addition 
to  skills  training.  In  its  report,  "Hispanics  and  Jobs:  Barriers  to 
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Progress,"  the  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy  stated 
that  a  lack  of  fluency  in  English  is  the  main  source  of  labor  market 
difficulties  of  all  Hispanic  subgroups.  The  second  major  reason  for 
Hispanics'  poor  labor  force  experience  is  a  low  level  of  education. 

Policies  that  emphasize  short-term  skills  training  and  immediate 
job  placement  ignores  this  large  segment  of  the  Hispanic  popula- 
tion which  requires  English  as  a  second  language  preparation  or 
basic  skills  remediation  in  order  to  qualify  for  skills  training.  Fur- 
thermore, other  funding  sources  that  have  provided  these  services 
in  the  past,  such  as  the  WIN  program,  bilingual  education,  and 
adult  education,  have  also  been  sharply  reduced.  In  effect,  we  are 
cutting  off  all  our  opportunities  and  hope  for  these  Hispanics  who 
find  themselves  relegated  to  the  underclass  of  American  society 
and,  may  I  add,  at  an  alarming  rate. 

What  can  be  done  in  the  short  run?  Congress  must  take  an 
active  role  in  monitoring  the  implementation  of  JTPA  to  insure 
that  funding  is  targeted  to  Hispanics,  at  levels  proportional  to  their 
representation  in  the  eligible  population.  Second,  States  must  be 
held  accountable  for  servicing  all  disadvantaged  communities,  but 
especially  Hispanics,  who  have  historically  been  underrepresented 
in  many  parts  of  the  program  as  we  have  heard  this  morning. 

Third,  funds  must  be  set  aside  to  address  the  educational  and  vo- 
cational needs  of  disadvantaged  Hispanics  and  should  be  appropri- 
ated to  community-based  organizations,  agencies  best  suited  to 
meet  their  special  needs.  Fourth,  training  contracts  must  provide 
funding  that  reflects  realistic  administrative  costs,  so  that  commu- 
nity-based organizations  as  well  as  municipalities  can  compete  with 
State-subsidized  institutions  for  JTPA  allocations. 

Fifth,  additional  legislation  is  required  to  provide  long-term  edu- 
cational preparation  for  Hispanics  of  limited  English-speaking  abil- 
ity and  low  literacy  skills.  Appropriate  control  and  monitoring 
mechanisms  must  be  established  to  insure  that  these  moneys  be  co- 
ordinated with  JTPA  service  delivery  areas,  providing  Hispanics 
and  other  members  of  disadvantaged  groups  with  the  necessary  lin- 
guistic and  educational  competencies  to  qualify  for  JTPA  program- 
ming. 

Finally,  I  urge  you  to  support  the  Community  Renewal  Employ- 
ment Act  now  under  consideration  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Funding  authorized  by  this  legislation  will  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  the  most  disadvantaged  in  areas  of  high  un- 
employment through  grants  to  local  governments,  and  I  think  we 
have  covered  this  before. 

The  jobs  created  will  benefit  the  local  community  through  repair 
and  maintenance  of  roads  water  systems,  educational  facilities  as 
well  as  conservation  of  public  lands.  Further,  jobs  will  provide 
much-needed  social  services  in  the  areas  of  health  care,  emergency 
food  shelter,  and  dependent  care.  According  to  a  report  by  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  of  the  population  targeted  by  this  legisla- 
tion, only  36  percent  now  receive  adequate  health  care;  14  percent 
receive  the  day  care  they  require;  and  just  4  percent  are  reached 
by  employment  and  training  programs.  Moreover,  local  officials  are 
currently  able  to  meet  only  43  percent  of  the  demands  on  their  re- 
sources for  emergency  food  and  shelter. 
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These  are  urgent  measures  which  I  am  proposing.  As  the  pace  of 
social  and  technological  change  increases,  we  cannot  afford  to 
abandon  to  poverty  the  skills  and  talents  of  a  significant  minority 
of  American  people.  Nor  can  we  risk  the  consequences  of  crime  and 
civil  strife  which  are  the  likely  consequences  of  doing  nothing.  We 
must  act  now  to  meet  the  short-term  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
through  job  creation  and  to  prepare  for  the  manpower  needs  of  the 
future  through  a  revamped  system  of  basic  education  and  job  train- 
ing. 

To  address  the  problem  in  the  long  run,  we  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  real  issue  of  the  stubborn  dilemma  between  employment 
and  inflation.  Until  then,  most  of  our  training  and  employment  ef- 
forts will  sidetrack  the  number  one  issue  facing  our  economy,  our 
policymakers,  and  our  people. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Borrero. 

Mr.  Borrero.  Madam  Chairwoman,  I  have  another  appointment 
where  I  am  expected  at  12  o'clock.  With  your  permission  I  would  to 
get  to  that  quickly. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you.  What  we  can  do  is  take  questions  so  that 
you  can  go  to  your  next  appointment.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  Congressman  Torres. 

Mr.  Torres.  Madam  Chairwoman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  request 
that  I  be  able  to  submit  questions  to  the  last  witness  in  writing, 
and  we  may  get  responses  from  him.  I  would  yield  back  the  rest  of 
my  time. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Congressman  Richardson? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question,  Madam  Chairwo- 
man, of  Mr.  Yzaguirre.  I  also  have  a  noon  commitment,  but  I 
would  like  to  listen  to  Mr.  Yzaguirre. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Dr.  Borrero,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  your  presenta- 
tion. We  certainly  appreciate  your  coming  at  this  time.  And  since 
you  have  an  appointment,  the  subcommittee  will  excuse  you. 

Next,  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Raul  Yzaguirre,  president,  National 
Council  of  La  Raza. 

STATEMENT  OF  RAUL  YZAGUIRRE,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 

COUNCIL  OF  LA  RAZA 

Mr.  Yzaguirre.  Thank  you,  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
members  of  the  Hispanic  Congressional  Caucus.  Let  me  indicate 
how  gratified  I  am  to  take  advantage  of  this  first  opportunity  to 
testify  before  two  of  the  newest  and  most  prominent  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  Hispanic  community. 

Chairwoman  Hall,  Congressman  de  la  Garza,  Congressman 
Torres,  my  name  is  Raul  Yzaguirre  and  I  am  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  La  Raza.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Congressional 
Hispanic  Caucus  for  inviting  me  to  testify  on  such  a  crucial  issue 
as  Hispanic  unemployment.  Unemployment  continues  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely serious  problem  of  national  proportions.  For  our  minorities 
and  disadvantaged  citizens,  high  unemployment  rates  aggravate  al- 
ready difficult  employment  barriers.  The  August  1983  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  the  white  population  was  8.2  percent;  in  sharp  con- 
trast, however,  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  Hispanic  population 
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was  12.9  percent.  The  Hispanic  unemployment  rate  is  consistently 
60  percent  higher  than  the  rate  for  the  white  population.  Whereas 
unemployment  for  the  general  population  did  not  reach  10  percent 
until  last  year,  the  Hispanic  unemployment  rate  has  been  above  10 
percent  since  1976.  Hispanics  are  the  youngest,  and  least-educated 
U.S.  subpopulation,  with  an  alarming  poverty  rate  of  30  percent. 
Employment  is  thus  a  primary  concern.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  soon  consider  passage  of  H.R.  1036,  the  Community  Re- 
newal Employment  Act.  We  support  passage  of  that  bill  because  it 
would  provide  employment  opportunities  in  community  improve- 
ment projects  for  the  long-term  unemployed.  However,  we  are 
equally  concerned  with  the  implementation  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  and  such  issue  will  be  the  primary  topic  of  my 
testimony. 

Statistics  reveal  that  Hispanics  are  a  visible  and  growing  con- 
stituency, with  multifaceted  problems  which  require  national  at- 
tention. The  National  Council  of  La  Raza,  in  its  role  as  a  national 
Hispanic  civil  rights  organization  representing  Hispanic  organiza- 
tions in  20  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  island  of 
Puerto  Rico,  supports  a  strong  Federal  employment  and  training 
policy  which  focuses  on  providing  disadvantaged  individuals  with 
the  marketable  skill  necessary  to  compete  in  the  labor  market.  As 
the  Hispanic  population  grows  in  importance,  the  need  to  improve 
their  labor  market  position  will  become  more  critical. 

The  Federal  Government  has  attempted  to  respond  to  the  specif- 
ic unemployment  problems  of  youth,  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged and  minorities,  However,  some  of  their  programs  have  not 
been  successful  in  meeting  the  needs  of  these  populations.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  launched  programs  in  the  1960's,  namely  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961,  designed  to  provide  economic  op- 
portunities for  economically  depressed  areas.  This  was  followed  by 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  designed  to 
provide  training  to  those  persons  who  had  become  unemployed 
through  technology  or  other  structural  changes  in  industry. 

Not  until  1965,  however,  was  MDTA  amended  to  shift  its  focus 
from  the  technologically  displaced  individual — essentially  meaning 
the  white  community — to  the  economically  disadvantaged  commu- 
nity— meaning,  of  course,  the  poor  and  minorities.  The  shift  in 
focus  occurred  as  a  result  of  increasing  unemployment  among  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  individuals  and  President  Johnson's  "War 
on  Poverty."  Due  to  the  Federal  Government's  active  targeting  ef- 
forts, Hispanic  participation  rates  uuring  the  MDTA  era  accounted 
for  15.7  percent  of  the  targeted  individuals. 

The  1970's  witnessed  the  birth  of  a  new  federalism  and  its  decen- 
tralized policies.  Thus,  the  Federal  Government  decentralized  em- 
ployment and  training  programs,  giving  increased  responsibility  to 
the  States.  In  1973,  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  [CETA]  was  enacted  to  provide  job  training  and  employment 
opportunities  for  the  economically  disadvantaged,  unemployed,  and 
underemployed  persons.  CETA  gave  States  and  local  governments 
the  major  responsibility  for  planning,  administering,  and  operating 
manpower  programs  in  their  jurisdictions. 

In  1978,  with  a  population  about  50  percent  larger  than  it  was 
during  the  1960's,  Hispanic  participation  under  CETA  accounted 
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for  10.2  percent  of  total  clients,  a  decrease  of  one-third  from  MDTA 
levels.  CETA  was  amended  in  1978  to  increase  Federal  oversight 
and  targeting,  and  Hispanic  participation  increased  to  14  percent 
of  the  total  client  population. 

This  experience  leads  to  the  clear  conclusion  that  strong  target- 
ing and  Federal  oversight  are  necessary  to  assure  equitable  access 
to  employment  programs  by  Hispanics  and  other  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals. Decentralized  programs  void  of  targeting  provisions  and 
Federal  oversight,  such  as  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  are 
more  than  likely  to  underserve  Hispanics. 

As  you  know  the  JTPA  will  replace  CETA  as  the  primary  Feder- 
al employment  and  training  legislation,  effective  October  1.  JTPA 
seeks  to  prepare  youth  and  unskilled  adults  for  entry  into  the  labor 
market  and  to  afford  job  training  to  those  economically  disadvan- 
taged who  are  in  need  of  such  training  to  obtain  productive  em- 
ployment. Thus,  its  purposes  are  not  unlike  those  of  CETA. 

In  order  to  accomplish  such  goals,  the  act  espouses  four  major 
principles:  (1)  Decentralization;  (2)  Private  sector  involvement  in 
policymaking;  (3)  Strictly  defined  training,  with  little  or  no  support 
services;  and  (4)  Performance  impact,  in  terms  of  the  process. 

The  National  Council  of  La  Raza  has  grave  concerns  that  the 
principles  embodied  by  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  may  limit 
the  access  to  JTPA  programs  by  Hispanic  clients  and  Hispanic 
community-based  organizations. 

JTPA  illustrates  a  shift  in  duties  between  the  Federal  and  State 
governments.  Whereas  under  CETA,  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams were  under  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernments, under  JTPA,  these  programs  fall  under  the  responsibili- 
ty of  the  State  and  local  governments,  with  the  State  as  primary 
actor  and  the  Federal  Government  assuming  a  less  than  minimal 
role. 

JTPA  decentralizes  the  employment  and  training  programs.  It 
represents  a  further  delegation  of  Federal  authority  to  the  States. 
It  greatly  increases  State  responsibility  for  the  authority  over  local 
operations,  imposing  States  as  a  layer  between  Washington  and 
local  programs.  In  addition,  the  Governor's  authority  to  set 
statewide  goals  and  objectives,  enforce  coordination  criteria,  and 
reorganize  service  delivery  areas  [SDA's]  represents  a  potentially 
important  shift  in  authority  from  the  local  to  the  State  level, 

In  line  with  the  concept  of  decentralization,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  issued  regulations  for  JTPA  which  give  States  maximum 
authority  to  interpret  most  provisions  of  the  law.  The  effect  of 
DOL's  approach  is  to  create  a  policy  and  oversight  void.  Thus,  it 
will  be  up  to  the  States  to  fill  this  void  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  law.  Granting  such  discretion  to  the  States  may 
result  in  a  lack  of  uniform  protections  for  Hispanics,  other  minor- 
ities, disadvantaged  and  powerless  individuals  who  have  relied  on 
the  Federal  Government  as  the  source  for  enforcement  of  protec- 
tions such  as  nondiscrimination,  targeting,  and  equal  access  to  em- 
ployment programs. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say,  members,  is  that  not  all  the  Governors 
have  the  same  sensitivities  as  Governor  Anaya. 

With  the  so-called  New  Federalism  as  its  rationale,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  issued  regulations  much  briefer  than  the  law  itself. 
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These  regulations  granted  an  inordinate  amount  of  discretion  to 
States  in  interpreting  the  law.  The  result  may  be  50  different  inter- 
pretations, with  hardly  any  uniformity.  For  example,  the  final  reg- 
ulations issued  by  DOL  did  not  establish  nationally  consistent  defi- 
nitions of  a  participant's  family  and  what  constitutes  family 
income — two  constructs  fundamental  to  determining  participant 
eligibility. 

If  there  is  no  national  standard  by  which  individuals  will  be 
deemed  eligible,  each  State  has  the  authority  to  define  eligibility 
differently.  A  possible  scenario  may  be  one  in  which  a  participant's 
family  income  is  deemed  to  high,  making  him  or  her  ineligible  for 
services  in  one  State,  whereas  in  a  neighboring  State,  the  defini- 
tion of  family  income  may  be  flexible  and  thus  make  the  same  par- 
ticipant eligible  for  services.  The  Department  of  Labor's  hands-off 
approach  encourages  varied  and  conflicting  interpretations.  Such 
may  result  in  lawsuits  based  on  inconsistent  State  definitions, 
thereby  denying  citizens  the  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

An  effect  of  decentralization  is  to  decrease  Federal  oversight  to 
accomplish  stated  national  goals.  The  1978  amendments  to  CETA 
increased  the  Federal  role  in  targeting  efforts.  Whereas  CETA  pre- 
scribed services  to  be  made  available  to  significant  segments  of  the 
population,  JTPA  merely  suggests  that  local  programs  shall  make 
efforts  to  provide  equitable  services  to  substantial  segments  of  the 
eligible  population.  The  differences  in  language  illustrate  a  strong 
mandate  for  targeting  in  CETA  versus  a  permissive  approach  to 
targeting  the  JTPA.  JTPA  is  a  training  program  whose  content- 
including  determination  of  the  client  population— is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  States. 

The  provisions  regarding  the  job  training  plan  further  demon- 
strate the  lack  of  targeting  which  accompanies  JTPA.  Under 
CETA,  each  prime  sponsor  was  required  to  submit  a  plan  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  detailing  the  services  it  planned  and  manner 
in  which  those  services  would  be  delivered.  Provisions  of  CETA 
specified  37  different  elements  that  had  to  be  included  in  the  plan, 
including  targeting  provisions  which  established  a  requirement  for 
affirmative  services  to  one  group  or  another:  significant  segments, 
low-income  persons,  veterans,  youth,  persons  with  limited  English 
proficiency,  offenders,  et  cetera.  Although  JTPA  calls  for  a  job 
training  plan  to  be  submitted  to  the  Governor,  not  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  it  specifies  only  10  provisions  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  plan  and  none  of  these  call  for  targeted  or  affirma- 
tive or  priority  services.  Under  JTPA,  the  success  of  the  job  train- 
ing plan,  from  an  equal  opportunity  perspective,  will  depend  on  the 
commitment  to  this  ideal  by  State  and  local  officials.  There  is  no 
Federal  oversight  to  prevent  civil  rights  violations,  thus  the  State 
is  responsible  and  accountable  for  any  acts  of  discrimination  on  the 
part  on  the  part  of  its  subrecipients. 

Since  JTPA  delegates  to  the  service  providers  and  the  States  dis- 
cretion in  deciding  who  is  eligible  to  receive  services,  specific  ef- 
forts to  insure  equal  opportunity  and  nondiscrimination  become  all 
the  more  critical.  With  the  authority  that  is  conveyed  to  the  Gover- 
nor to  administer  a  job  training  program  is  a  concomitant  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  the  program  is  implemented  free  of  any  discrimi- 
nation and  provides  equal  opportunity  for  all, 
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JTPA's  strong  focus  on  private  sector  involvement  is  useful  since 
private  business  and  industry  are  the  primary  sources  of  unsubsi- 
dized  employment.  The  act  mandates  that  half  the  membership  of 
the  private  industry  councils  [PIC's],  which  govern  JTPA  activities 
at  the  local  level,  be  from  private  industry.  The  PIC,  in  partnership 
with  local  elected  officials,  has  overall  policy  and  oversight  respon- 
sibility for  a  local  job  training  program.  JTPA  differs  from  CETA 
by  granting  the  PIC's  a  far  more  definitive  role  in  the  policy  design 
of  employment  programs.  However,  it  is  questionable  whether  pri- 
vate industry  alone  can  design  a  policy  targeted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  economically  disadvantaged  and  the  long-term  unemployed. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  achieve  a  responsive  policy,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  PIC's  to  reflect  constituencies  such  as  small  and  minority 
businesses,  community-based  organizations,  as  well  as  minority  in- 
dividuals including  Hispanics.  Yet,  initial  information  suggests 
that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Small  business  generates  two-thirds  of  all  new  jobs  in  the  United 
States.  However,  the  language  of  JTPA  is  permissive  on  the  issue 
of  small  and  minority  business  representation  in  the  PIC,  simply 
providing  for  such  interests  to  be  represented  whenever  possible. 
The  possible  exclusion  of  these  groups  in  the  PIC's  may  result  in  a 
plan  that  ignores  the  dynamics  of  employment  generation. 

Community-based  organizations  CBO's  play  a  dual  role  as  advo- 
cates and  service  providers  for  their  constituencies.  They  are 
known  to  have  a  high  success  rate  in  reaching  the  disadvantaged. 
Representatives  from  CBO's  are  to  be  chosen  as  part  of  a  broad  and 
extremely  varied  group  that  also  includes  representatives  from  or- 
ganized labor,  educational  agencies,  economic  development  agen- 
cies, and  the  public  employment  service. 

The  statutory  definition  of  a  community-based  organization  is  ex- 
tremely broad.  Therefore,  Hispanic  community-based  organizations, 
which  act  as  service  deliverers,  may  be  excluded  in  favor  of  an  or- 
ganization which  represents  a  more  general  constituency. 

Unlike  specific  provisions  mandating  private  industry  represen- 
tation, the  act  does  not  contain  language  which  mandates  specific 
numbers  for  CBO  representation.  Exclusion  of  CBO's  may  result  in 
policies  which  do  not  effectively  address  the  means  for  reaching  the 
disadvantaged. 

The  language  of  the  law  with  respect  to  PIC  representation  of 
small  and  minority  business,  minority  individuals,  and  CBO's  is 
therefore,  tenuous  at  best.  Such  ambiguity  grants  discretion  to  the 
local  elected  official,  who  may  or  may  not  appoint  such  groups  to 
the  PIC's.  For  example,  in  Houston,  Tex.,  where  the  Hispanic  popu- 
lation in  central  Houston  is  31.2  percent,  there  are  only  4  His- 
panics in  a  PIC  of  42  members.  In  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  where  the 
Hispanic  population  is  estimated  to  be  between  15-18  percent, 
there  is  only  one  Hispanic  in  the  PIC.  These  cases  demonstrate  the 
percentage  of  Hispanic  PIC  representation  does  not  approximate 
the  percentage  of  the  Hispanic  population  in  those  cities.  It  is  cru- 
cial that  these  interests  are  represented  in  the  PIC  planning  and 
decisionmaking  process.  The  law's  ambiguity  creates  an  excuse  for 
local  governments  to  exclude  such  groups.  However,  in  order  to 
create  a  true  partnership,  efforts  must  be  made  to  include  the 
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public,  private  and  voluntary  sectors  which  is  needed  for  a  success- 
ful employment  and  training  program. 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  eliminates  all  public  service 
employment  slots  and  nearly  eliminates  funds  for  training  sti- 
pends. CETA  provisions  relating  to  public  service  employment  and 
mandatory  allowances  have  been  repealed. 

JTPA  requires  that  70  percent  of  funds  be  spent  on  training.  The 
remaining  30  percent  of  funds  may  be  divided  between  a  maximum 
of  15  percent  for  administrative  costs  (a  5-percent  reduction  from 
CETA)  and  15  percent  for  supportive  services,  wages,  and  allow- 
ances. 

Many  Hispanic  and  other  community-based  organizations  may 
want  to  participate  in  JTPA  but  are  effectively  excluded  because 
they  do  not  have  the  non-JTPA  resources  to  absorb  the  administra- 
tive responsibilities  required  by  JTPA,  such  as  management  infor- 
mation systems,  fiscal  accounting,  or  do  not  have  the  capacity  to 
provide  such  systems  while  staying  within  the  15-percent  cap  on 
administrative  costs.  As  a  consequence,  larger  established  organiza- 
tions like  the  employment  service,  school  systems,  and  training  in- 
stitutes which  do  have  sizable  administrative  staff  funded  by  other 
resources  can  absorb  some  of  the  administrative  costs  of  a  JTPA 
program.  Therefore,  the  limits  on  administrative  costs  may  pre- 
clude some  of  the  most  effective  recruiters  and  service  providers 
such  as  CBO's  from  participating  in  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  If  CBO's  are  effectively  excluded  from  JTPA,  then  there  will 
be  a  lack  of  organizations  which  effectively  reach  the  disadvan- 
taged, such  as  the  Hispanic  community,  thus  causing  Hispanic  par- 
ticipation rates  to  plummet. 

The  lack  of  training  stipends  also  affects  the  access  to  training 
programs  by  the  truly  disadvantaged,  including  many  Hispanics. 
Due  to  family  income  needs,  there  may  be  a  strong  tendency  for 
individuals  to  take  any  job  which  becomes  available,  rather  than 
completing  training.  This  is  a  particular  problem  for  the  Hispanic 
community  which  has  a  high  poverty  rate  and  also  a  high  rate  of 
underemployment.  If  the  disadvantaged  want  to  take  advantage  of 
a  training  program,  they  would  have  to  incur  additional  expenses 
such  as  transportation  and  child  care  costs,  and  suspend  personal 
job  search  efforts.  The  lack  of  training  stipends  may  effectively  ex- 
clude Hispanics  and  other  minorities  from  participating  in  a  train- 
ing program.  The  law  allows  needs-based  payments  necessary  for 
participation;  however,  they  are  to  be  determined  under  a  locally 
developed  formula  or  procedure,  which  will  mean  a  lack  of  uniform 
standards,  thereby  resulting  in  50  different  needs-based  payment 

formulas.  _ 

The  15-percent  cap  on  supportive  services  may  be  waived  it  cer- 
tain conditions  are  met  and  the  waiver  is  requested  by  the  PIC. 
This  assumes,  however,  that  the  PIC  will  be  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  will  want  to  extend  greater  service  to 
those  who  might  benefit  most  from  training  but  who  also  can  least 
afford  the  extra  costs  of  child  care  or  transportation.  If  a  waiver  is 
granted,  however,  the  service  delivery  area  is  still  subject  to  meet- 
ing national  performance  standards.  This  may  have  a  chilling 
effect  because  the  continued  application  of  performance  standards 
regardless  of  a  waiver  may  affect  not  only  the  local  area's  decision 
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to  apply  for  one,  but  also  the  Governor's  decision  to  approve  a 
waiver. 

Asking  for  a  waiver  means  that  a  local  area  needs  more  money 
to  provide  supportive  services  for  its  participants.  This  implies  that 
the  participants  are  economically  disadvantaged.  The  economically 
disadvantaged  are  the  clients  with  severe  economic  and  education- 
al problems.  Thus,  they  are  also  the  most  likely  to  fail  to  meet  per- 
formance standards  based  on  positive  placements.  Consequently, 
service  delivery  areas  may  be  denied  waivers  because  of  their  in- 
ability to  meet  performance  standards  due  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  specific  population  they  serve.  As  a  result,  the  ability  to  serve 
the  most  disadvantaged  will  be  severely  constrained  if  supportive 
services  are  not  increased  through  a  waiver. 

In  the  past,  the  Federal  Government  prescribed  at  great  length 
and  detail  how  training  programs  were  to  be  conducted,  emphasiz- 
ing the  means  rather  than  the  ends.  JTPA's  emphasis  on  results  is 
a  major  legislative  shift  in  social  policy.  Performance  standards, 
more  than  any  other  part  of  JTPA,  are  critical  to  the  outcomes- 
based  system.  Their  importance  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  up 
to  6  percent  of  the  funds  allocated  to  the  States  can  be  used  to 
reward  high  performers,  and  that  sanctions  must  be  applied  to  con- 
sistently poor  performers.  While  the  benefits  of  such  accountability 
are  obvious,  the  inherent  danger  of  performance  standards  based 
on  positive  placement  is  that  it  may  encourage  creaming.  Creaming 
is  the  tendency  to  select  as  clients  persons  who  are  least  disadvan- 
taged and  easiest  to  place.  Unfortunately,  Hispanics  and  other  mi- 
norities do  not  fall  in  this  category. 

Community-based  organizations  [CBO's]  are  affected  the  most  by 
performance  standards  emphasizing  placement.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  have  performance  standards  which  develop  unit  costs  per 
placement  without  considering  the  nature  of  the  client  and  any 
special  problems  such  client  may  have.  Clearly,  the  more  disadvan- 
taged the  client,  the  more  likely  that  effective  program  services 
will  cost  more  and  run  longer.  Consequently,  CBO's,  as  well  as 
other  entities,  may  be  encouraged  to  "cream"  by  serving  clients 
who  are  least  disadvantaged,  have  least  need  for  employability  de- 
velopment, and  are  easiest  to  place,  in  order  to  meet  the  perform- 
ance criteria  and  get  refunded.  The  practice  of  "creaming"  would 
totally  neglect  the  intended  and  most  important  beneficiaries  of 
the  act,  the  disadvantaged  and  structurally  unemployed.  The  mech- 
anism for  ensuring  that  services  are  delivered  to  those  most  in 
need  is  targeting,  a  mechanism  which  is  nonexistent  in  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

The  principles  espoused  by  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
may  have  a  severe  negative  effect  on  Hispanic  participation  rates. 
The  concept  of  decentralization  erodes  Federal  oversight  over  tar- 
geting and  monitoring  efforts,  thus  endangering  equal  opportunity 
to  training  programs  by  the  disadvantaged  and  minorities.  His- 
panic, small  and  minority  business  and  CBO  representation  in  the 
PIC's  may  be  low  due  to  the  lack  of  strong  language  mandating 
such  representation.  The  restriction  on  training  stipends  may  have 
a  chilling  effect  on  those  individuals  who  are  most  in  need  of  train- 
ing but  who  can  least  afford  the  extra  costs  associated  with  train- 
ing such  as  transportation  and  child  care.  The  emphasis  on  per- 
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formance  standards  based  on  positive  placements  may  cause  orga- 
nizations to  "cream"  participants,  thus,  ignoring  the  disadvantaged 
and  long-term  unemployed. 

Factors  affecting  Hispanic  participation,  whether  as  clients  or  as 
service  deliverers,  must  be  identified  early,  and  policy  makers  and 
community  leaders  must  become  aware  of  the  need  to  remove  ob- 
stacles to  such  participation  and  encourage  full  Hispanic  involve- 
ment in  JTPA  planning  and  implementation.  The  manner  in  which 
JTPA  was  drafted,  in  such  amibguous  and  non-targeted  language, 
may  lead  to  a  potential  disaster.  It  also  points  out  the  short-sight- 
edness of  policymakers.  Hispanics  are  the  fastest-growing  constitu- 
ency and  the  youngest  subpopulation  group  in  America.  Therefore, 
Hispanics  will  be  the  bulk  of  the  future  labor  market.  It  will  be  the 
salaries  of  future  Hispanic  workers  that  will  support  the  social  se- 
curity system.  Thus,  in  order  to  achieve  a  long-term  benefit  for  so- 
ciety in  general,  it  is  critical  to  have  a  Federal  employment  and 
training  policy  which  effectively  addresses  the  needs  of  the  His- 
panic community.  The  Federal  Government  has  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  assuring  equitable  Hispanic  participation  and  non- 
discrimination. The  Federal  Government  has  to  develop  a  policy 
which  meets  the  economic,  educational  and  social  needs  of  His- 
panic and  other  minority  clients.  For  until  all  groups  are  equitably 
served,  then  can  we  say  that  America  is  back  on  track  to  an  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  presenta- 
tion. I  am  very  sorry  that  we  have  to  leave  at  this  time,  but  it  is 
part  of  the  process. 

At  this  time,  the  Chair  will  call  a  brief  recess  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  members  time  to  vote.  Of  course,  we  will  return  and  resume 
this  hearing.  We  are  in  recess  until  the  sound  of  the  gavel. 

[Recess  taken.] 

Mrs.  Hall.  The  hearing  will  resume  at  this  time.  We  would  like 
for  our  panel  please  to  be  seated,  as  well  as  our  guests. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Pedro  Garza,  executive  director,  SER- 
Jobs  for  Progress. 

STATEMENT  OF  PEDRO  GARZA,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  SER-JOBS 

FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  Garza.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairwoman,  Congressman 
Torres  and  Congressman  Roybal.  I  would  like  especially  to  thank 
the  subcommittee  for  having  invited  the  three  representatives  of 
community-based  organizations  to  testify  before  you  this  morning. 

Community-based  organizations,  after  all,  are  the  organizations 
that  deal  one-on-one  with  the  client  community,  and  it  is  the  client 
community  for  which  legislation  has  been  designed  and  is  being  im- 
plemented. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  on  Monday  afternoon  of  this  week,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  Governor  Anaya  in  Santa  Fe  to  discuss 
Hispanic  community-based  organizations  and  JTPA  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico.  I  would  like  to  say  for  the  record  that  if  we  only  had 
49  other  Governors  like  Governor  Anaya,  we  would  all  be  much 
better  off. 
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One  thing  I  learned  back  in  the  eighth  grade  was  that  no  matter 
how  bad  things  are,  they  can  always  get  worse.  I  remember  at  the 
time,  as  a  14-year-old  student,  along  with  my  other  classmates 
being  quite  unsatisfied  with  a  very  tough,  harsh  English  teacher. 
We  lost  her  at  midyear,  and  we  were  all  very  happy,  until  we  got 
the  replacement  in  the  spring.  It  was  at  that  time  that  we  missed 
what  we  used  to  have.  The  replacement  made  her  predecessor  look 
very  good.  I  suspect  that  in  this  instance,  JTPA  likewise  will  make 
CETA  look  very  good. 

In  prepared  testimony  before  the  relevant  committees,  back 
when  JTPA  was  being  drafted,  SER-Jobs  for  Progress  went  on 
record  as  saying  that  there  was  no  need  at  the  time  to  overhaul  the 
employment  and  training  system  in  this  country.  We  felt  we  had  a 
good  system  in  place  that  needed  fine  tuning,  but  there  was  no 
need  to  dismantle  the  system  in  place  of  a  new  one.  We  felt  that 
the  existing  system  provided  an  opportunity  for  governors  to  par- 
ticipate more  fully.  CETA  had  a  role  for  business  and,  there  was 
room  to  fine  tune  and  make  the  system  more  accountable. 

So  why  was  CETA  overhauled?  I  would  like  to  take  you  back,  in 
order  to  understand  JTPA,  to  1962  and  MDTA,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  At  the  time,  MDTA  was  developed  in 
response  to  the  overwhelming  unemployment  needs  in  this  coun- 
try, and  a  call  for  Federal  intervention  in  the  job  market.  At  that 
time,  the  national  philosophy  called  for  strong  Federal  action  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  poverty.  In  time,  there  was  a  backlash;  a 
backlash  against  central  power  in  Washington.  We  saw  political 
ideas  like  revenue  sharing  and  decentralization  and  returning 
power  to  the  people  come  to  the  forefront. 

MDTA  was  scrapped,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  CETA.  The  pre- 
dominant political  philosophy  at  the  time  was,  "Let  us  make  local 
elected  officials  accountable  to  the  people.  Let  us  make  the  pro- 
grams accountable  to  local  elected  officials,  instead  of  to  Washing- 
ton." So  we  dismantled  the  system  of  the  MDTA  and  turned  to 
CETA.  CETA  worked.  CETA  was  in  place.  CETA  was  amended  and 
fine  tuned,  until  the  philosophy  of  this  country  changed.  Instead  of 
placing  responsibility  and  accountability  under  local  elected  offi- 
cials, as  CETA  did,  a  new  administration  decided  to  place  responsi- 
bility on  the  private  sector.  CETA  was  no  longer  saleable,  and  we 
had  a  new  system  that  responded  to  giving  business  the  delivery  of 
manpower  services. 

In  my  opinion,  there  was  no  need  to  overhaul  the  system.  We 
simply  responded  to  another  philosophy:  making  business  officials 
accountable.  So  we  have  JTPA.  We  have  had  JTPA  now  for  almost 
a  year,  and  what  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  essen- 
tially the  formulation  of  a  legal  and  administrative  framework  for 
a  new  delivery  structure  We  have  lost  a  year  in  the  delivery  of 
services  to  the  clients,  while  we  have  been  readjusting  the  adminis- 
trative machinery. 

There  was  no  need  change  CETA.  There  was  no  need  to  take  sti- 
pends away  from  participants,  Again,  political  philosophy  took 
over.  In  the  old  days,  one  of  the  strongest  elements  in  employment 
training  programs  was  that  the  money  went  into  the  hands  and  the 
pockets  of  the  needy  through  training  allowances  and  through  sub- 
sistence allowances.  That  was  good,  until  the  philosophy  changed. 
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The  philosophy  said,  "We  must  not  make  those  people  wards  of  the 
state.  We  must  not  make  those  people  dependent  on  government. 
Let  us  take  those  stipends  away." 

So  we  are  very  concerned — those  of  us  who  work  day  in  and  day 
out  with  the  client  community — about  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
the  hard-core  unemployed  who  need  that  subsistence  allowance, 
who  need  the  training  and  who  cannot  afford  to  go  into  a  training 
program  because  they  have  a  family  to  feed.  We  are  very  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of  stipends  and  what  that  will  do  to  His- 
panics  who  need  employment  and  training  services. 

That  is  by  way  of  background.  It  is  recognized  that  we  are  not 
going  to  return  to  CETA.  We  recognize  that  we  need  to  adapt  to  a 
new  system.  We  are  professionals,  and  we  do  deliver  services  at  a 
competitive  price  for  our  community.  But  we  do  see  the  need  for 
continued  congressional  oversight  of  JTPA,  and  we  will  look  for 
amendments  to  JTPA  as  the  experience  demonstrates  that  we  need 
to  target  on  those  most  needy,  and  to  ensure  that  community-based 
organizations  are  included  in  planning,  operation,  and  evaluation 
of  the  system. 

We  are  going  to  insist  that  those  double  standards  that  apply  to 
community-based  organizations  be  erased.  In  Los  Angeles,  in  the 
SER  program,  we  are  told  that  if  there  is  an  urban  league,  that  we 
are  duplicating  services.  As  I  look  at  the  private  sector,  I  can  see  a 
Sears  Roebuck  store  on  one  corner  and  a  J.  C.  Penney  store  on  an- 
other corner.  Nobody  talks  duplication.  What  they  talk  about  is 
competition,  and  competition  is  good.  But  if  you  see  two  organiza- 
tions working  with  the  community,  they  say  it  is  duplicating  serv- 
ices. 

As  I  look  at  elementary  schools,  and  a  new  elementary  school  is 
opened,  nobody  says  that  the  elementary  school  is  duplicating  what 
another  elementary  school  is  doing.  But  if  you  see  a  SER-Jobs  for 
Progress  Center  and  then  you  see  an  OIC  program,  they  tell  you 
that  you  are  duplicating.  So  we  have  double  standards  that  still 
apply  to  community-based  organizations. 

When  we  go  out  there  to  compete,  we  operate  performance  con- 
tracts. But  the  word  used  is  "funding."  We  are  social  programs; 
therefore,  we  are  "being  funded".  If  General  Dynamics  gets  a  con- 
tract from  the  government,  it  is  a  contract,  not  "funding."  We  op- 
erate performance-based  contracts.  We  deliver  services.  We  provide 
products  for  American  business  and  industry.  We  are  a  business, 
and  we  have  performance  contracts,  and  that  should  be  recognized. 
We  are  not  out  there  receiving  grants  and  not  being  held  account- 
able. 

There  are  double  standards  in  performance  for  community-based 
organizations  and  minority  groups.  If  an  elementary  school  is  not 
performing,  they  receive  management  assistance  or  technical  as- 
sistance. The  principal  may  be  changed,  or  a  number  of  remedial 
actions  are  taken.  Nobody  suggests  that  the  school  be  closed.  As 
you  look  at  community-based  organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try, if  one  of  them  should  not  be  performing,  the  first  remedial 
action  recommended  is  "Wipe  it  out."  So  that  is  what  happens. 
There  is  no  talk  about  technical  assistance  or  management  assist- 
ance. The  first  remedial  action  for  a  CBO  is  to  close  it  down. 
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That  is  a  double  standard  that  should  not  be  allowed  in  this 
country,  because  we  are  a  business,  and  we  do  perform  and  we  do 
need  that  assistance. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  biggest  challenge  facing  us 
in  the  community  and  us  as  Americans  in  this  country  is  Federal 
deficits.  I  am  terrified  when  I  consider  the  size  of  the  projected 
Federal  deficits  over  the  next  3  to  4  years.  I  am  terrified  because  I 
know  that  once  again,  efforts  will  be  made  to  balance  the  budget 
on  the  backs  of  the  poor.  The  poor  have  already  paid  too  high  a 
price  for  efforts  to  balance  the  Federal  budget,  and  I  respectfully 
request  our  elected  officials  to  resist  all  efforts  to  reduce  the  size  of 
Federal  deficits  by  reducing  services  that  are  so  vitally  needed  by 
the  Hispanic  and  other  minority  communities  of  this  country. 
Thank  you  so  much. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Garza. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  introduce  another  Member  who  has 
joined  us,  The  Honorable  Robert  Garcia  of  New  York,  sitting  to  my 
right. 

We  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  ask  questions,  and  after 
such  time  we  are  going  to  seat  the  next  panel. 

The  first  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is  for  Dr.  Jusenius.  During 
your  presentation,  you  talked  about  high  unemployment  among 
Hispanics,  and  you  listed  as  the  main  cause  the  inability  to  speak 
English,  which  in  turn  results  in  the  second  reason,  and  that  of 
course  was  poor  education,  and  you  mentioned  discrimination. 

On  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  our  hearings,  we  had  a  number  of 
persons  come  in  and  talk  about  bilingual  education  and  the  various 
programs  which  have  been  established  at  universities  around  the 
country  and  in  our  public  schools  around  the  country.  I  represent 
northwest  Indiana  and,  of  course,  about  12  years  ago  we  estab- 
lished one  of  the  most  effective  bilingual  programs  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  Our  program  has  been  used  not  just  in  northwest  In- 
diana but  throughout  our  State  and  in  many  parts  of  our  country. 

In  your  opinion,  would  more  effective  bilingual  programs  and 
more  programs  in  general  to  meet  a  larger  number  of  Hispanics  be 
perhaps  a  key  factor  in  improving  the  ability  of  Hispanics  to 
achieving  in  school? 

Mr.  Garza.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you.  I  have  other  questions,  but  I  am  going  to 
hold  them.  I  see  the  lights  are  on,  which  means  that  a  vote  is  prob- 
ably taking  place.  Instead  of  asking  more  questions,  I  am  going  to 
yield  to  the  other  congressmen  so  that  we  can  try  to  wrap  up  the 
question  period  before  we  have  to  leave  to  go  to  the  floor  to  vote.  I 
would  yield  to  Congressman  Garcia. 

Mr.  Garcia.  I  would  yield  at  this  point,  Madam  Chairwoman,  to 
my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding.  I  have  just  one 
quick  question  to  one  of  our  panelists.  In  light  of  the  time  con- 
straints, I  will  make  it  a  short  one  and  ask  for  a  short  answer  of 
Mr.  Yzaguirre. 

As  he  and  other  panelists  are  aware,  I  serve  on  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  see  to  the  development  and  the  enhancement  of  small 
business  in  America  as  a  viable  job  producer. 
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I  know  that  in  your  presentation  your  testimony  was  short  be- 
cause we  had  to  leave  on  a  vote,  but  it  touched  lightly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  small  businesses,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  What 
should  be  done  so  that  small  business  is  not  overlooked  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act?  Obviously  that 
is  an  important  factor.  Could  you  address  yourself  to  that? 

Mr.  Yzaguirre.  Indeed.  As  I  indicated  in  my  testimony,  the  vast 
majority  of  new  jobs  that  are  created  are  created  by  small  business, 
so  it  is  an  important  segment.  The  problem  is  that  the  law  as  it  is 
written  now,  and  the  regulations  as  they  are  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  do  not  really  focus  on  the  involvement  of 
small  business  in  the  Private  Industry  Councils. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  needs  to  happen  is  that  the  Con- 
gress needs  to  impress  upon  the  Department  of  Labor  to  make  sure 
that  it  encourages  more  small  business  participation.  Then  I  think 
JTPA  must  be  amended  in  such  a  way  that  it  makes  very  clear 
that  small  business  must  be  an  important  and  critical  part  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  no  further  questions.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you,  Congressman.  At  this  time,  the  Chair 
would  call  on  Congressman  Garcia. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairwoman. 

To  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Garza,  I  just  caught  the  tail  end  of  your 
statement.  You  were  concerned  about  the  deficit  and  communities 
throughout  America.  Your  concern  for  that,  I  guess,  is  that  they 
are  going  to  try  and  cut  back  this  deficit  on  the  backs  of  the  poor. 
Is  that  what  I  got  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Garza.  That  is  correct.  As  we  look  at  our  experience  in  SER 
as  a  community-based  organization,  by  1980  we  had  55,000  people 
in  our  system  being  trained  in  jobs.  As  a  result  of  the  cutbacks 
over  the  past  few  years,  we  now  have  25,000  people  in  our  system, 
and  that  means  approximately  30,000  individuals  who  are  going 
without  training,  who  are  going  without  employment  and,  there- 
fore, without  income.  They  are  either  wards  of  the  state  or,  again, 
caught  up  in  that  cycle  of  poverty  that  we  used  to  hear  so  much 
about  in  the  sixties. 

Mr.  Garcia.  What  would  your  recommendation  be  on  how  to  cut 
back? 

Mr.  Garza.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  we  have  to  cut 
other  areas  of  the  Federal  budget.  Defense  certainly  could  be 
trimmed  back.  Certainly  the  Pentagon  could  be  made  more  effi- 
cient, more  effective.  Expenditures  that  were  projected  to  be  made 
this  coming  year  could  be  deferred  for  another  year.  Weapons  sys- 
tems and  their  development  could  be  deferred  over  time,  and  we 
would  also  question  the  need  for  some  of  those  new  very  costly 
weapons  systems. 

I  believe  that  this  country  has  the  resources  to  address  the  needs 
of  the  poor  and  the  needs  of  the  unemployed.  It  is  a  matter  of  will 
and  wanting  to  make  these  resources  available,  to  address  these 
problems. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  Hall.  Thank  you.  The  subcommittee  would  like  to  thank  all 
of  our  panelists.  We  certainly  appreciate  your  endurance  and  your 
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excellent  presentations.  We  do  regret  that  we  will  have  to  call  an- 
other brief  recess  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  vote.  After  the  vote 
we  will  return  and  call  the  next  panel.  Thank  you  very  much. 
[Recess.] 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  1:25  p.m.,  in  room 
345,  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Robert  Garcia,  presiding. 

Mr.  Garcia.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  witness  stand  the  follow- 
ing panel:  Arnold  Torres,  Delores  Huerta,  Richard  Fajardo,  Jack 
Shaw,  and  Stan  Davis. 

This  panel  is  going  to  offer  statements  to  this  subcommittee  on 
the  subject  of  immigration.  As  many  of  you  know,  immigration 
reform  has  been  a  subject  talked  about  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  for 
quite  a  few  years.  I  believe  the  panel  that  we  have  before  us  is  a 
diverse  group  with  varying  points  of  view.  Of  all  the  issues  that 
confront  us  on  a  community  in  the  year  1983,  there  is  no  issue  that 
has  more  of  an  impact  than  the  Simpson /Mazzoli  bill,  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  Act  of  1983. 

In  opening  this  portion  of  there  hearing  of  Congressional  His- 
panic Caucus  and  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
hearing,  I  would  hope  that  those  of  you  who  are  with  us  today  un- 
derstand that  this  hearing  is  not  only  timely  but  extremely  impor- 
tant. With  that,  and  not  because  I  believe  in  Women  first — only  be- 
cause your  name  is  first  on  the  panel — we  will  hear  from  Delores 
Huerta,  first  vice  president  of  the  United  Farmworkers. 

STATEMENT  OF  DELORES  HUERTA,  FIRST  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
UNITED  FARM  WORKERS,  AFL-CIO 

Ms.  Huerta.  My  name  is  Delores  Huerta.  I  am  the  first  vice 
president  of  the  United  Farm  Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO.  We 
have  membership  in  our  union  in  California,  Arizona,  Texas,  and 
we  represent  workers  also  in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Washington. 

I  really  would  like  to  begin  by  asking  the  Hispanic  Congressional 
Caucus,  because  I  know  that  you  feel  very  strongly  about  this  legis- 
lation, to  say  to  you  that  we  out  there  really  depend  on  this  caucus 
to  be  the  loudest  and  the  strongest  voice  in  dealing  with  the  immi- 
gration policies  that  are  being  made  in  Congress.  I  really  believe 
that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  the  United  States  of  America  to 
see  whether  Hispanic  people  are  going  to  be  treated  properly  or 
not. 

From  this  morning's  panel,  we  heard  of  the  terrible  economic 
condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  the  worsening  condition  in 
which  the  Hispanic  workers  in  this  country  find  themselves,  and  as 
Hispanics  we  are  going  to  be  probably  the  group  that  will  be  the 
most  strongly  affected  by  the  Simpson/Mazzoli  bill.  We  really 
cannot  say  that  we  are  going  to  make  life  better  for  other  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  if  we  cannot  make  it  better  for  people  who 
are  here. 

This  piece  of  legislation,  I  think  more  than  any  other,  would  di- 
rectly affect  the  lives  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  Hispanics. 

If  you  look  at  the  history  of  the  United  Farm  Workers,  interest- 
ingly enough,  when  we  had  the  previous  contract  labor  programs, 
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like  what  we  had  in  the  fifties  and  was  terminated  in  the  sixties,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  any  accident  that  the  union  of  farmworkers  was 
not  able  to  even  get  organized  until  after  that  was  terminated.  The 
United  Farm  Workers  came  into  existence  after  the  termination  of 
the  first  Public  Law  78.  Even  though  in  that  previous  law  they  had 
all  kinds  of  so-called  protections  for  workers,  they  really  did  not 
exist.  Workers  really  did  not  get  any  kind  of  protection. 

We  now  see  in  the  Simpson/Mazzoli  bill  again  an  attempt  to 
bring  in  workers,  many  hundreds  and  thousands  of  workers  to  be 
brought  into  agriculture.  We  feel  that  this  is  just  a  ploy  and  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  20  years  of  organizing  that  we  have  done  in 
the  field.  We  have  been  able  to  bring  farm  workers  some  segment 
of  decency  into  their  lives,  so  they  have  a  guaranteed  job,  where 
they  have  a  medical  plan,  where  they  have  a  pension  plan,  where 
they  have  job  security. 

We  feel  that  the  Panetta  amendments  specifically  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  Department  of  Labor  will  be  only  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity and  will  not  have  any  enforcement  power,  not  that  we  would 
have  much  faith  in  the  enforcement  powers  that  they  would  have 
to  begin  with,  because  again  under  the  old  Public  Law  78  the  en- 
forcement powers  were  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  they  were 
never  enforced. 

I  have  recently  been  working  in  the  border  town  in  San  Diego 
County,  and  I  just  want  to  relate  to  the  subcommittee  some  of  the 
experiences  that  I  have  had  first  hand  in  organizing  farm  workers 
and  in  trying  to  negotiate  contracts  in  that  area.  This,  I  think,  re- 
lates to  the  cutoff  date  of  the  amnesty  provision  of  January  1,  1982. 

In  one  month  alone,  there  were  36,000  deportations  in  that  area, 
the  San  Diego  area.  Those  deportations,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  were 
very  selective.  Many  of  the  agricultural  growers  are  in  that  area 
who  have  refused  to  negotiate  contracts  with  the  union.  I  must 
add,  these  are  very  large  contributors  to  the  Republican  Party.  Yet, 
these  growers  who  have  gotten  workers  from  as  far  away  as  the 
State  of  Oaxaca  who  do  not  even  speak  Spanish — These  workers  do 
not  even  speak  Spanish — and  they  live  in  the  ground.  They  do  not 
have  housing  for  these  workers. 

As  union  organizers,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  into  those  workers 
because  they  are  behind  locked  gates.  Interestingly  enough,  in  all 
of  these  raids  that  have  been  made  on  the  border  towns  near  San 
Diego,  these  particular  workers  have  never  been  bothered  by  the 
Immigration  Service.  These  particular  growers  have  never  been 
bothered  by  the  Immigration  Service.  So  I  am  sure  that  if  the  am- 
nesty provisions  were  extended,  these  workers  would  then  qualify 
for  amnesty.  The  other  workers  who  have  crossed  the  border  and 
tried  to  find  jobs  as  well  as  they  can  every  day  have  been  deported, 
some  of  them  many  times,  would  not  qualify  for  amnesty. 

Again,  we  think  the  Border  Patrol  is  working  as  a  union  buster, 
as  it  has  always  done.  The  farm  workers  who  attempt  to  unionize — 
We  recently  lost  an  election  in  the  Delano  area  because  the  Border 
Patrol  moved  in  just  before  the  election  and  took  out  the  leaders 
and  deported  them.  If  there  was  any  possibility  at  all  that  any  kind 
of  immigration  bill  should  say  that  workers  who  are  trying  to  be 
unionized,  whether  they  be  farm  workers,  whether  they  be  gar- 
ment workers,  or  whether  they  be  construction  workers,  that  they 
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have  to  get  some  kind  of  amnesty  from  the  Immigration  Service, 
that  they  need  more  protection  not  less  protection.  If  we  do  not 
have  that,  then  they  are  always  going  to  use  the  Border  Patrol  as  a 
way  to  scare  workers. 

There  is  one  employer  in  San  Diego  County  who  has  his  own  im- 
migration gate.  Workers  do  not  have  to  go  through  the  regular 
border  crossing.  This  particular  employer  has  his  own  immigration 
gate,  and  the  people  come  in  from  Mexico  to  his  farm.  If  they  are 
prounion  or  if  he  finds  out  that  they  have  been  to  a  union  rally  or 
to  a  union  meeting,  then  he  cuts  off  their  entry  to  his  farm.  Liter- 
ally, people  just  cross  the  border  and  go  to  work. 

The  reason  I  am  bringing  this  up  is,  I  think  a  lot  of  the  Simpson/ 
Mazzoli  bill  is  not  going  to  work  because  the  real  intention  of  the 
bill  I  think  is  for  it  not  to  work.  I  want  to  say  that  we  are  on 
record  supporting  both  the  Hawkins  and  the  Miller  amendments, 
and  we  would  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  that  these  would  be 
workable,  but  we  have  very  serious  doubts  whether  this  would 
work  or  not. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  anything  that  should  be  taken  very  lightly. 
I  think  certainly  the  life  of  our  union,  whether  we  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  organize  farm  workers  and  get  them  into  union  con- 
tracts, get  them  decent  wages,  get  them  a  medical  plan,  get  them 
decent  housing,  rests  very  much  on  what  happens  to  this  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  will  be  only  the  voice  of  the  Congressional  Hispanic 
Caucus  fighting  loud  and  saying,  "No,  we  do  not  need  these  addi- 
tional people"  that  is  the  only  way  that  our  union  literally  can 
have  any  kind  of  future. 

We  have  worked  for  the  last  20  years  to  have  the  little  that  we 
have,  and  we  can  continue  to  organize  farm  workers  so  they  can 
have  their  own  union.  And  interestingly  enough — and  this  is  some- 
thing people  do  not  think  about — in  the  Salinas  area,  where  we 
have  good  contracts  for  our  workers,  where  our  workers  make 
twice  the  minimum  wage  or  three  times  the  minimum  wage,  in 
that  county  workers  there  do  not  have  to  get  food  stamps.  They  are 
able  to  buy  their  food.  If  you  take  other  parts  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  we  do  not  have  the  union,  most  of  the  farm  workers 
have  to  get  food  stamps  and  they  have  to  depend  on  relief.  They 
have  to  depend  on  taxpayers'  money.  If  workers  have  a  union,  they 
do  not  have  to  depend  on  taxpayers'  money.  They  can  support 
themselves. 

If  we  are  really  sincere  about  amnesty,  then  I  think  that  amnes- 
ty should  extend  to  deportations  also.  How  can  we  say  that  we  are 
going  to  give  people  amnesty  on  one  hand  and  then  we  are  giving 
them  daily  deportations  on  the  other  hand. 

We  are  talking  about  jobs  here.  Maybe  we  need  a  count  of  how 
many  unemployed  there  are  in  each  area  before  we  talk  about  ex- 
tending these  programs.  Certainly  the  countries  to  the  south  need 
help.  They  need  economic  assistance.  But  the  problem  is  much  too 
complicated.  We  cannot  have  a  quick-fix.  It  is  not  a  quick-fix  prob- 
lem. We  are  talking  about  the  lives  of  people,  and  it  takes  a  lot 
more  study. 

This  legislation  cannot  be  passed  just  to  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lems of,  say,  a  few  agricultural  employers  or  a  few  special  interest 
groups.  It  cannot  be  done  because  we  are  talking  about  the  lives  of 
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people.  I  think  that  now  we  have  an  Hispanic  Congressional 
Caucus,  where  before  we  did  not  have  one  in  the  Fifties  and  the 
Sixties.  Now  we  have  larger  numbers  of  Hispanic  organizations. 
Now  we  have  a  union  for  farm  workers.  We  must  let  them  know 
that  they  cannot  do  it  to  us  again  like  they  did  it  before.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms,  Huerta. 

For  the  rest  of  the  panel,  as  you  can  probably  see,  there  is  a  vote 
taking  place  on  the  Floor.  I  am  going  to  have  to  run  over.  I  prom- 
ise I  will  be  back,  just  as  soon  as  that  vote  is  completed.  So  we  will 
stand  in  recess  until  after  this  vote  is  terminated. 

[Recess  taken.] 

Mr.  Garcia.  Before  we  ask  the  next  panelists  to  read  their  state- 
ments, I  would  like  to  introduce  the  dean  of  the  Congressional  His- 
panic Caucus,  who  is  also  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  sub- 
committee dealing  with  many  of  your  agencies,  he  is  also  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  I  guess  more  importantly  for  the 
purpose  of  this  hearing,  he  has  been  the  champion  of  the  fight  to 
stop  the  Simpson/Mazzoli  bill  from  being  enacted  in  its  present 
form. 

With  that,  I  would  like  to  ask  Congressman  Roybal  if  there  is  an 
opening  statement  he  would  like  to  make  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Roybal.  I  would  like  to  thank  Chairwoman  Hall  of  the 
Census  and  Population  Subcommittee  for  affording  the  Congres- 
sional Hispanic  Caucus  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  these 
hearings.  I  share  your  confidence  that  these  hearings  will  serve  as 
a  valuable  tool  for  policymaking  decisions  affecting  the  Hispanic 
population  in  this  country. 

We  all  know  that  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  immigration  bill  is  per- 
haps the  most  complex  and  controversial  legislation  that  has  been 
presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We  will  be  dealing 
this  afternoon  with  various  sections  of  the  bill.  One  of  those  is  em- 
ployer sanctions  for  hiring  undocumented  workers.  A  national 
identification  system  to  carry  out  this  provision  is  probably  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  this  bill.  I  feel  that  if  this  passes,  we  will 
all  be  carrying  identification  passes  or  dog  tags  and  be  asked  to 
identify  ourselves  as  those  people  in  Germany  were  forced  to  do 
during  the  Hitler  regime.  I  hope  that  does  not  happen. 

We  will  also  look  into  the  matter  of  expanding  the  temporary 
workers'  program,  the  legalization  program  and  the  conditions  of 
legalization.  All  these  are  areas  of  great  interest,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  see  such  a  distinguished  panel  making  a  presentation  this  after- 
noon. 

The  panel  will  represent  the  various  sections  of  the  country. 
From  the  Immigration  Service,  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  Mr.  Shaw 
and  Mr.  Davis.  I  also  welcome  Ms.  Heurta,  Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr.  Fa- 
jardo.  I  sincerely  believe  that  you  will  add  a  great  deal  to  this  dis- 
cussion. I  also  hope  that  some  comment  will  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  Hispanic  Caucus'  position  regarding  this  piece  of  legislation. 
So  in  this  particular  panel,  we  want  to  explore  all  these  things  and 
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feel  free  to  make  comments  with  regard  to  any  of  these  subject 
matters,  and  I  thank  you  for  being  present  today. 

Mr.  Garcia.  I  would  also  take  the  prerogative  as  the  Chair  to 
invite  Mr.  Jake  Alarid,  who  is  the  national  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can GI  Forum,  a  very  respected  group  here  in  America,  to  come  up 
and  take  a  place  as  one  of  the  panelists.  You  will  have  to  bear  with 
us,  Mr.  Alarid.  Unfortunately,  we  did  not  get  you  the  request  in 
time,  so  you  were  not  placed  on  the  roster.  However,  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  we  will  give  you  a  few  minutes  to  express  the 
views  of  the  American  GI  Forum,  a  very  respected  organization  in 
America. 

To  sort  of  shuffle  things  around,  so  that  we  get  a  different  per- 
spective, I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Davis  to  testify 
now. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  F.  SHAW,  DIRECTOR,  IMMIGRATION  RE 
FORM  ACT  OFFICE,  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION  SERV- 
ICE; ACCOMPANIED   BY   STAN   DAVIS,  ASSISTANT   DIRECTOR, 
IMMIGRATION  REFORM  ACT  OFFICE;  AND  RICHARD  NORTON, 
DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  FOR  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  Shaw.  Fine,  Mr.  Garcia.  I  think  because  Stan  and  I  have 
been  so  intimately  involved  in  this  process,  as  well  as  Mr.  Norton, 
from  the  employer  sanctions  side,  I  asked  Mr.  Norton  to  come 
along  in  the  event 

Mr.  Garcia.  Can  I  have  Mr.  Norton's  full  name  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Richard  Norton. 

Mr.  Garcia.  And  his  position  at  Immigration  is? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Deputy  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Investigations, 
U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Shaw, 

Mr.  Shaw.  Because  of  brevity  and  our  desire  to  adhere  to  your 
schedule,  Mr.  Garcia,  we  have  prepared  a  slide  presentation.  I  will 
get  into  that  and  allow  for  interruptions  or  questions  to  be  raised 
any  any  given  moment,  but  I  will  try  to  move  through  it  swiftly.  To 
put  the  slides  into  a  context,  however,  I  will  ask  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Davis,  who  brings  really  the  examinations  expertise  from  a  long 
career  in  the  service.  There  are  many  problems,  questions  or  con- 
flicts that  may  be  raised  in  so  many  varying  parts  of  different  bills, 
both  on  the  Senate  side  and  the  House  side.  Stan  is  really  my  ex- 
aminations expert,  and  he  will  start  to  give  you  the  historical  con- 
text from  which  INS  legalization  program  stems. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  administration  has  supported  the  concept  of  le- 
galization in  immigration  reform.  They  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for 
overall  immigration  reform.  Because  of  the  extreme  importance  we 
place  on  these  provisions,  the  service  has  for  some  time  now  devot- 
ed a  high  level  of  planning  effort  to  develop  a  program  which  we 
hope  will  be  as  successful  as  possible. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  our  planning,  we  set  three  basic  objec- 
tives for  ourselves.  One  was  to  create  a  structure  outside  of  Immi- 
gration, made  up  of  organizations  of  various  kinds,  a  wide  range  of 
organizations  who  dealt  with  problems  of  the  alien  community, 
whom  we  thought  the  aliens  could  be  encouraged  to  go  to,  to  seek 
information  as  to  whether  they  individually  qualified  for  legaliza- 
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tion  for  residence,  without  any  fear  of  being  detected  by  Immigra- 
tion in  the  event  they  were  not  qualified. 

The  second  objective  was  to  develop  a  structure,  an  INS  service 
structure,  that  would  provide  facilities  and  personnel  at  all  possible 
places  in  the  United  States  where  you  might  expect  illegal  aliens 
to  be  residing  so  that  they  could  arrive  or  go  to  these  places  and 
file  their  applications  without  undue  hardship. 

The  third  objective  is  more  procedural  than  anything  else,  but 
that  was  to  develop  a  procedure  which  would  be  cost-effective  and 
provide  results,  that  is  responses  to  these  decisions  on  applications 
in  a  timely  manner.  The  process  itself,  that  of  receiving  and  consid- 
ering applications,  we  see  as  a  nonadversarial  fair  process,  not 
unduly  burdensome  to  the  applicants.  It,  of  course,  will  be  designed 
to  grant  residence  where  it  is  called  for  but  withhold  it  when  it  is 
not  called  for. 

The  facilities  that  we  would  develop  or  establish  for  the  most 
part  will  be  outside  of  present  INS  offices.  We  will,  in  this  instance, 
attempt  to  establish  these  facilities  where  it  will  be  the  most  con- 
venient to  the  public.  Our  offices  at  the  present  time  are  not 
always  that  accessible,  and  if  you  have  experience  with  them,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  get  in. 

The  offices  that  we  are  envisoning  are  not  normal  INS  offices. 
They  are  put  there  for  the  specific  purpose  of  receiving  applica- 
tions just  for  legalization.  The  people  that  we  have  there  will  be 
devoted  strictly  to  that  function.  They  will  be  trained  for  that  func- 
tion. Many  of  them  will  be  people  who  are  not  now  in  INS.  We  will 
have  to  start  quite  a  number  of  them.  We  will  do  this,  we  believe, 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  that  which  is  allowed  by  versions  of 
the  legislation. 

The  legalization  program,  I  would  like  to  emphasize,  is  not  an  en- 
forcement program,  We  would  like  to  have  only  those  people  in  our 
legalization  system  who  are  eligible  for  residence.  We  would  like  to 
have  those  who  are  not  eligible  screened  out  before  they  get  to  us. 
Our  goal  would  be  100  percent  approval,  if  that  is  at  all  possible. 
Obviously,  that  will  not  be  met,  but  that  is  the  goal.  We  will  be 
concerned  about  such  things  as  the  forgery  of  documents,  and  I  do 
not  think  anyone  wants  that.  But  we  are  most  concerned  about 
granting  this  very  substantial  benefit  to  everyone,  and  I  say  every- 
one without  exception,  who  is  eligible. 

Our  publicity  program  will  be  extensive.  We  will,  in  all  manner 
possible,  publicize  the  legislation,  with  the  provisions  of  it  so  that 
the  people  can  clearly  see  for  themselves  whether  they  are  or  are 
not  eligible.  We  are  thinking  of  areas  of  the  country  where  the 
normal  media  methods  do  not  reach  too  well.  We  naturally  will  go 
to  the  national  media.  We  will  have  a  rather  extensive  training 
program  for  the  non-INS  organizations  and  individuals  I  mentioned 
previously.  We  will  train  them  initially  in  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  what  they  have  to  look  at  with  the  person  who  comes  in  for 
advice  or  assistance.  But  we  will  also  be  there  in  case  there  are 
specific  problems  or  where  there  is  need  for  additional  information. 
We  will  be  behind  them  but  not  out  there. 

Anyone,  without  exception,  who  wants  to  go  to  one  of  the  organi- 
zations that  we  hope  we  can  reach  an  agreement  with  can  go  there 
without  fear  of  action  by  INA.  We  have  never  considered,  nor  do 
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we  want,  for  any  cooperating  organization  to  furnish  us  any  infor- 
mation concerning  any  individual  or  individuals  who  come  to  them 
but  who  are  found  ineligible.  The  rest  of  the  legislation  will  take 
care  of  that. 

Our  objectives,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  are  very  simple,  very 
straightforward.  There  are  no  hidden  objectives.  Now,  Jack  has  our 
slide  show  here,  and  what  it  does  is  exhibit  graphically  generally 
how  the  program  will  be  set  up  and  how  it  will  be  structured. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  brevity,  I  am 
going  to  try  and  move  through  these  fairly  rapidly.  The  focus  is  on 
the  legalization  program  within  the  legalization  service  within  the 
Immigration  Service,  those  aspects  of  Simpson-Mazzoli  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  translate  into  a  legalization  program, 

Obviously,  it  fits  into  a  context.  While  there  are  provisions  of  the 
Simpson-Mazzoli  legislation  that  have  an  overtone  to  them  that 
clearly  provides  INS  additional  enforcement  tools,  legalization  is 
recognized  as  a  program  that  is  required  to  address  the  equities 
that  have  been  earned  by  a  substantial  part  of  the  alien  population 
that  may  be  affected  by  such  legislation. 

The  general  provisions  of  the  law  that  are  depicted  here  reflect  a 
concentration  on  S.  529.  It  is  a  two-tier  system  which  is  different 
in  the  House  versions  of  the  bill.  But  again,  legalization  would  be 
implemented  under  the  responsibility  of  the  attorney  general,  INS 
would  have  to  articulate  by  regulation  its  eligibility  requirements 
to  the  extent  that  they  were  not  specifically  spelled  out  in  the  law, 
and  the  program  would  have  to  be  implemented  within  90  days  of 
passage,  and  it  would  have  to  be  carried  out  within  one  year  after 
INS  went  into  operational  mode. 

A  key  part  of  the  draft  provisions  of  law  now  and  of  the  Senate 
version  would  allow  INS  to  work  with  community-based  organiza- 
tions, voluntary  organizations,  and  State  and  local  agencies  in  seek- 
ing assistance  in  identifying  prospective  applicants,  and  explaing  to 
them  their  opportunities  for  qualifying  for  a  legalization  program, 
for  providing  them  assistance  in  filling  out  the  INS  forms,  and  for 
referring  them  with  a  completed  application  to  INS  staff  legaliza- 
tion sites. 

This  is  not  terribly  clear,  but  the  schematic  would  start  on  the 
left,  and  it  is  an  attempt  to  depict  the  legalization  process.  The  ap- 
plicant is  on  the  left.  He  would  collect  his  documentation  that 
would  allow  him  to  receive  consideration  for  legalization,  and  he 
could  seek  out  at  his  choice  a  local  organization  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  a  community-based  organization  which  INS  would  identi- 
fy through  advertisements,  to  provide  him  risk-free  information  on 
the  dimensions  of  the  program,  what  are  its  requirements,  what 
are  the  forms  required,  the  medical  inspections  required,  the  esti- 
mated costs  involved  to  provide  him  this  information  in  informa- 
tion packets  without  contact  with  the  Service. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  applicant  chose  to  come  directly  to 
INS,  he  could  come  into  the  third  tier  immediately.  It  is  his  option 
to  determine  whether  he  wants  to  seek  information  and  wants  to 
have  counseling  or  information  or  observations  made  concerning 
his  possible  qualifications  for  acceptance  through  a  distinctly  sepa- 
rate organization  or  come  to  INS.  Eventually  having  completed  his 
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forms,  having  secured  what  he  considers  to  be  adequate  documen- 
tation, he  would  come  into  the  middle  diamond,  which  begins  for 
the  first  time  the  element  of  risk  in  the  process,  in  the  sense  that 
he  now  comes  to  INS  for  a  preliminary  adjudication. 

INS  would  receive  and  accept  from  the  applicant  his  completed 
forms  and,  for  the  first  time,  accept  a  fee.  That  would  bring  him 
into  the  system.  The  information  would  then  travel  downward  to 
the  processing  box,  and  in  order  to  expedite  the  volume  of  applica- 
tions in  this  system — whether  it  is  2  million  or  upward,  or  4  mil- 
lion or  in  excess  of  that — and  depending  on  what  the  dates  are  in 
the  law,  we  have  designed  a  system  that  we  feel  could  easily  ac- 
commodate through  95  to  99  separate  legalization  sites  throughout 
the  United  States  2.3  to  4  million  applicants  with  their  completed 
forms.  To  process  those  readily  and  not  get  caught  in  a  paper  snarl, 
INS  has  designed  and  has  in  existence  now  a  facility  design  for  a 
centrally  located  facility  at  some  location  in  the  United  States  that 
will  house  up  to  250  INS  employees  and  400  to  500  contract  em- 
ployees, with  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  records  center,  an  appli- 
cation processing  center,  which  integrates  the  FBI  and  CIA  back- 
ground and  security  checks,  which  involves  quality  assurance  over- 
sight by  on-site  INS  supervisory  personnel,  but  will  basically  be  a 
contract  service,  contract  operated  facility. 

Many  of  the  applications  will  be  computerized,  automated,  in 
order,  once  again,  to  assimilate  the  work  load  of  2  to  4  million  ap- 
plications within  the  period  of  1  year.  We  have  projected  that  once 
an  application  is  received  at  a  legalization  site  and  mailed  to  the 
central  facility  with  the  review  of  the  files  and  the  necessary  secu- 
rity checks,  INS  believes  and  is  basing  its  estimate  on  the  fact  that 
an  application  can  be  adjudicated  and  a  card  issued  within  60  to  90 
days  after  receipt. 

The  bottom  line  continues  on  and  turns  to  the  left,  and  at  that 
point,  after  the  record  checks,  after  a  final  review  by  an  INS  ex- 
aminations person  at  the  facility,  the  applicant  will  either  be  noti- 
fied that  his  legalization  has  been  accepted,  or  he  will  be  notified 
by  letter  that  he  has  been  denied  and  appeal  rights  under  such 
denial. 

Absent  his  appeal  or  that  appeal  failing  review  by  a  review  panel 
of  INS  examinations  personnel,  the  failed  applicant  would  be  noti- 
fied that  he  was  not  accepted  for  legalization  and  he  would  be 
given  an  opportunity.  His  case  would  then  be  referred  to  the  rou- 
tine work  load  of  the  district  offices.  For  the  first  time  then,  that 
person,  unless  there  is  a  serious  criminal  offense  involved  or  a 
major  espionage  charge  against  him,  determined  by  the  back- 
ground checks,  his  failed  or  denied  case  would  be  referred  to  the 
normal  work  load  to  be  handled  according  to  existing  service  prior- 
ities. To  that  extent,  the  applicant  would  be  at  risk  of  deportation. 

We  believe,  however,  with  the  screening  process  that  we  have  set 
up,  with  the  facility  of  counseling  organizations  and  community 
groups  involved  in  the  process  as  buffers,  we  believe  that  95  per- 
cent of  applications  received  by  INS  would  be  favorably  adjudicat- 
ed. We  operate  on  the  assumption  that  no  one  is  going  to  come  into 
the  system  at  risk  if  he  knows  that  he  is  not  entitled  and  cannot 
document  his  residence,  cannot  meet  his  residency  requirements. 
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Based,  again,  on  the  dates  in  the  Senate  version,  we  have  broken 
out  what  we  anticipate  to  be  those  eligible  for  and  those  that  would 
qualify  under  a  legalization  program.  With  the  dates  of  January 
1982  in  the  House  version,  those  numbers  would  change,  and  we 
would  leave  that  with  a  single-tie  system.  Three-and-a-half  to  four 
million  persons  would  come  into  the  system  and  attempt  to  estab- 
lish their  qualifications  for  legalization,  versus  2.3  million. 

Those  are  planning  figures,  only  to  allow  us  to  determine  sites 
and  to  staff  them  with  a  reasonable  level  of  staff  that  could  carry 
what  is  the  foreseeable  burden  of  the  program.  We  are  not  in  the 
predictive  intelligence  area,  saying  that  2.3  million  people  will  in 
fact  come  into  the  system.  And  if  a  year  from  now  I  am  wrong  in 
my  planning  estimates,  I  will  have  had  to  make  considerable  ad- 
justments in  the  staffing  levels  and  the  legalization  sites  that  we 
intend  to  establish.  As  a  planning  figure,  we  feel  that  we  can 
handle  anywhere  from  2  to  4  million  persons  coming  into  the  pipe- 
line where  constructed. 

Very  briefly,  the  assumptions  on  which  legalization  planning  has 
been  based  is  that  we  are  going  to  minimize,  to  the  extent  possible, 
adverse  impacts  on  the  existing  INS  structure.  Therefore,  we  have 
designed  a  different  field  organization,  a  separate  field  organiza- 
tion. Legalization  is  not  going  to  be  part  of  INS  district  office  oper- 
ations. It  is  designed  to  operate  at  separate  facilities  outside  of  the 
daily  activities  of  our  existing  district  offices. 

Applicants  will  be  charged  what  we  feel  is  a  reasonable  expense 
for  participating  in  the  program  and  for  recognizing  what  we  feel 
are  substantial  benefits.  There  will  be  costs.  We  will  promulgate 
criteria  for  counseling  organizations.  We  intend  that  they  be  broad 
based  and  that  a  number  of  nationally  recognized  counseling  or 
voluntary  organizations  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  other  qualified  or- 
ganizations may  participate  in  the  program.  We  are  operating  on 
the  assumption  that  the  process  has  to  be  quick  and  streamlined, 
and  it  will  be  mostly  ADP  support. 

Again,  very  briefly,  we  break  out  the  overall  responsibility  for 
what  INS  has  to  do  in  order  to  have  a  successful  legalization  pro- 
gram, It  has  to  recruit  and  train  people  in  a  relatively  short  time 
frame.  It  has  to  establish  legalization  offices  around  the  country, 
working  with  GSA  and  working  independently  if  Congress  gives  us 
direct  procurement  authority.  It  has  to  make  adjudication  in  all 
cases.  It  does  not  delegate  its  adjudicatory  responsibilities  under 
the  law.  It  has  to  monitor  the  program  to  make  sure  that  volun- 
tary organizations  who  are  participating  community  groups  do  a 
fair,  efficient,  and  a  credible  job.  And  it  has  to  coordinate  a  mas- 
sive public  information  campaign  in  many  different  languages  to 
make  sure  that  the  program  is  assessed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
participation. 

Very  briefly,  the  district  offices  clearly  will  play  a  role.  Even  if 
they  do  not  have  responsibility  for  directing  the  program,  they  are 
going  to  be  required  to  give  information.  They  are  known  entities. 
They  are  there.  Many  people  will  come  to  them  for  brochures  and 
information.  Follow  up  investigations  of  reported  fraud  cases  will 
be  handled  through  the  existing  investigative  staff  of  the  district 
office. 
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At  the  legalization  offices,  the  following  activities  will  occur.  We 
will  provide  information  and  train  the  organizations  that  cooperate 
with  us,  We  will  be  colocated  with  them.  They  will  be  at  separate 
sites.  However,  if  they  are  giving  out  false  or  erroneous  informa- 
tion or  directing  people  to  INS  with  incompleted  or  erroneously 
filled-out  forms,  quality  control  will  require  us  to  take  corrective 
actions  with  those  organizations. 

We  will  receive  the  applications  and  fees  and  make  preliminary 
adjudications  and  forward  the  information  on  to  a  central  facility 
that  I  described  before.  The  central  processing  facility  sites  will  in- 
tegrate all  the  records  and  review  processes  that  now  go  on  man- 
ually in  most  INS  offices.  From  this  process,  a  machine-generated 
card  should  be  issued  to  any  one  of  three  categories:  To  a  perma- 
nent resident;  a  temporary  resident  in  the  event  those  distinctions 
stand  up  under  the  law;  and  to  a  Cuban-Hatian  entrant,  according 
to  specific  provisions  of  the  law. 

Basically  what  this  slide  says  is  that  we  can't  do  it  all  on  day 
one.  But  incrementally,  after  90  days  after  passage  of  law,  INS  ex- 
pects to  have  a  field  structure  in  operation.  It  has  to  get  a  public 
information  program  under  way  immediately.  It  has  to  distribute 
millions  of  brochures  which  GPO  will  print  very  readily.  It  has  to 
kick  in  with  a  massive  contracted-out  public  information  program, 
which  will  take  45  to  60  days  to  start  up.  And  within  90  days,  INS 
feels  it  will  be  in  operational  mode  and  have  doors  open  to  receive 
legalization  applications  either  for  requesting  information  or  for 
submitting  applications  in  54  major  cities. 

We  tried  to  do  a  design  right  now  of  how  this  project  is  handled 
today  within  the  Service  without  the  law.  We  are  set  up  as  a 
project  in  red,  and  we  are  functioning.  We  are  integrated  with  all 
the  programs  of  the  Service.  I  have  representatives  working  under 
me,  separate  and  apart  from  the  Service  structure.  We  are  dealing 
now  through  designated  interim  area  managers,  people  who  are 
wearing  two  hats:  they  do  their  normal  functions,  nd  they  work  for 
me  for  purposes  of  planning  and  putting  together  the  skeletal  out- 
line of  the  structure  in  support  of  legalization. 

With  that,  sir,  I  appreciate  the  time  you  have  given  me.  Simply, 
the  last  two  charts  specify  some  of  the  tasks  that  the  Service  has 
thought  of  and  are  already  moving  forward  to  the  extent  that  we 
can,  in  planning  brochures,  speech  packages,  information  packets, 
and  ask  immigration  tapes  in  several  languages  that  will  be  added 
to  and  distributed  to  our  existing  district  office  structure  to  support 
this  program  in  the  event  the  law  is  passed.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Shaw. 

Is  there  anything  that  you  would  like  to  say  regarding  employer 
sanctions? 

Mr.  Norton.  Not  unless  it  is  to  respond  to  some  direct  questions 
you  have,  which  I  would  be  happy  to  answer. 

Mr.  Garcia.  OK.  Then  we  will  save  you  for  the  end. 

I  would  like  now  to  call  Mr.  Richard  Fajardo,  who  is  representing 
the  Mexican-American  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund.  Mr. 
Fajardo,  we  will  take  your  statement  and  enter  it  in  its  entirety  in 
the  record.  What  I  would  ask  you  to  do  is  to  give  us  a  summary  of 
what  is  in  your  statement. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  P.  FAJARDO,  STAFF  ATTORNEY, 
MEXICAN  AMERICAN  LEGAL  DEFENSE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  FUND 

Mr.  Fajardo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  Congresswoman  Katie  Hall  for  setting  up 
these  hearings,  and  obviously  I  would  like  to  thank  yourself  and 
Congressman  Roybal  for  being  here,  and  Susan  Herera  for  helping 
to  coordinate  and  put  everything  together. 

My  name,  as  you  mentioned,  is  Richard  Fajardo,  and  I  am  an  at- 
torney with  the  Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund.  We  have  been  very  interested  in  immigration  simply  because 
it  has  such  an  impact  on  so  many  Hispanics  in  our  community.  In 
particular,  I  think  everybody  knows  what  our  position  of  Simpson- 
Mazzoli  has  been:  we  are  very  much  opposed  to  the  bill,  and  we 
continue  to  oppose  the  bill.  The  primary  reason  is  because  of  the 
employer  sanctions  and  the  discriminatory  impact  that  it  will  have 
on  the  Hispanic  community. 

In  particular,  we  are  concerned  because  of  what  we  have  already 
seen  with  various  operations  that  the  INS  has  conducted  to  identify 
undocumented  aliens  and  try  to  remove  them  from  the  work  force, 
and  the  impact  these  efforts  have  had  on  Hispanic  citizens  and  per- 
manent resident  aliens,  What  we  are  concerned  that  the  Simpson- 
Mazzoli  bill  will  do  is  to  aggravate  and  create  a  suspect  class  of 
persons.  Many  persons  in  our  country  equate  immigrants  with  un- 
documented immigrants.  They  equate  Hispanic  persons  of  all 
kinds,  whether  they  be  citizens  or  permanent  resident  aliens  with 
the  undocumented  population.  This  bill,  I  think  is  going  to  aggra- 
vate that  assumption. 

Employers  themselves  are  going  to  refuse  to  hire  Hispanics  for 
two  reasons.  One,  of  course,  is  that  they  do  not  want  to  risk  having 
to  pay  fines  for  persons  who  may  turn  out  to  be  undocumented  and 
identified  as  such.  But  more  importantly,  one  thing  we  have  al- 
ready seen  is  that  the  INS  is  not  going  to  have  the  kind  of  re- 
sources it  needs  to  enforce  the  law  equally  as  to  all  firms.  What  the 
INS  is  going  to  do  is  target  their  enforcement.  The  way  they  have 
done  that  in  the  past — with  Operation  Jobs,  with  the  raids  that 
were  conducted  in  major  cities — is  to  identify  those  communities  or 
firms  that  hire  high  numbers  of  Hispanic  individuals.  Employers, 
in  order  to  avoid  being  targeted,  and  to  avoid  the  INS  coming  on  to 
their  work  place,  are  going  to  try  to  reduce  the  number  of  His- 
panics working  in  their  firms. 

What  is  interesting  is  that  in  a  time  of  recession  what  is  going  to 
happen  is  that  job  opportunities  for  Hispanic  are  going  to  be  cur- 
tailed. It  will  make  their  high  unemployment,  now  up  to  15  per- 
cent, even  higher. 

Another  problem  we  are  concerned  with  is  that  employers  are 
now  being  asked  to  operate  as  INS  agents.  Employers  are  the  ones 
that  are  going  to  be  enforcing  INS  law.  Whenever  that  happens, 
they  are  not  going  to  be  having  the  kind  of  background  and  train- 
ing that  INS  agents  themselves  have.  As  a  result  mistakes  are 
going  to  be  made,  and  those  mistakes  are  going  to  be  costly  for  His- 
panics. 

A  couple  of  proposals  have  been  submitted,  I  guess,  in  order  to 
try  and  take  care  of  this  discrimination.  The  bill  currently  relies  on 
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title  VII  in  order  to  protect  Hispanics  and  other  individuals  who 
might  be  discriminated.  The  problem  is  that  title  VII  has  some 
very  glaring  loopholes. 

First  of  all,  it  does  not  apply  to  any  firm  that  hires  less  than  15 
employees.  More  importantly,  it  has  no  application  to  seasonal  em- 
ployment. These  are  the  two  major  types  of  firms  that  hire  His- 
panics. The  other  problem  is  that  title  VII  permits  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  alienage.  That  is,  if  a  firm  can  come  up  with  a 
reason  why  citizenship  is  required  to  work  at  that  place,  they  can 
discriminate  against  persons  who  are  permanent  resident  aliens. 

The  other  thing  that  has  been  discussed  is  the  possibility  for 
curbing  or  slowing  down  the  discrimination  aspects  with  the  so- 
called  good  faith  defense.  That  is,  if  an  employer  keeps  records  of 
the  persons  that  come  up  to  them  seeking  employment,  and  if  they 
later  turn  out  to  be  undocumented,  they  can  raise  this  good-faith 
defense  that  they  checked  the  documentation  before  they  hired 
and,  therefore,  are  not  susceptible  to  the  sanctions. 

The  only  problem  is,  that  provision  protects  employers;  it  does 
not  protect  employees.  The  problem  that  we  are  concerned  with  is 
not  so  much  the  problem  where  a  person  comes  up  and  shows  docu- 
mentation and  the  employer  takes  a  risk  and  hires  the  person. 
What  we  are  concerned  with  is  where  a  person  comes  up  and 
shows  documentation  and  the  employer  says,  "I  do  not  believe  that 
document  to  be  accurate,"  or  the  employer  who  intentionally  dis- 
criminates against  the  individual,  saying,  "I  want  more  documenta- 
tion." The  employee  in  that  situation  is  not  protected. 

What  we  are  supporting  is  the  Hawkins  amendment,  which  does 
provide  an  antidiscrimination  claims  process.  It  does  specifically 
provide  protections  for  those  individuals  not  covered  by  title  VII. 
However,  we  are  not  supporting  the  Hawkins  amendment  because 
we  think  Hawkins  is  going  to  cure  the  defects  of  the  bill.  It  will 
not.  If  this  bill  goes  through,  the  Hawkins  amendment  will  provide 
some  minimal  protections,  some  remedies,  that  Hispanics  can  look 
to  protect  themselves  in  the  event  they  do  lose  their  jobs. 

But  recognize,  again,  that  this  is  an  after-the-fact  remedy.  Once 
employees  have  been  fired,  it  is  still  incumbent  upon  them  to  go  to 
hire  a  lawyer,  to  press  their  claim,  to  prove,  not  only  that  they 
have  been  discriminated,  but  also  that  they  are  documented.  The 
burden  is  placed  on  the  employee,  and  it  should  not  be  there. 

Another  problem  with  the  Hawkins  amendment,  as  we  see  it,  is 
that  it  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  civil  rights  legislation. 
Hawkins  is  designed  to  take  care  of  discrimination  that  is  inherent 
in  the  bill  itself.  That  is  unprecedented.  Usually,  civil  rights  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  take  care  of  discrimination  that  is  already  ex- 
isting in  our  society. 

What  makes  this  whole  thing  even  more  puzzling  is  that  employ- 
er sanctions  are  not  going  to  work.  Indications  from  studies  have 
been  that  employer  sanctions  have  not  worked  in  the  countries 
that  have  used  them.  The  GAO  did  a  study  that  indicated  this. 
Also,  California  has  a  law  that  makes  it  illegal  to  hire  undocu- 
mented aliens,  yet  undocumented  aliens  are  part  of  that  society. 

I  should  also  say,  just  briefly  to  cover  some  of  the  other  issues, 
we  are  also  opposed  to  any  effort  to  increase  the  temporary-worker 
program— that    is,    to    increase    the    number    of   foreign    workers 
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coming  into  the  country,  without  keeping  the  restrictions  necessary 
to  protect:  one,  domestic  workers,  to  make  sure  they  get  a  first 
crack  at  jobs,  and  two,  foreign  workers,  from  exploitation  or  being 
used  to  undercut  the  domestic  labor  market. 

We  do,  however,  support  the  Miller  amendment,  again  because 
we  think  this  has  the  minimal  protections  that  are  necessary  to 
protect  both  domestic  and  foreign  workers. 

We  are  adamantly  opposed  to  the  Panetta  amendments.  We 
think  it  is  too  open  a  system,  and  it  provides  almost  no  protection 
for  anybody,  either  domestic  or  foreign  worker. 

Finally,  as  to  legalization,  we  obviously  support  the  program.  We 
obviously  would  like  to  see  as  many  undocumented  aliens  come  in 
and  be  a  part  of  our  society  as  possible.  We  are  very  supportive  of 
the  1982  cutoff  date,  and  would  be  opposed  to  any  move  to  roll  it 
back.  We  are  also  very  supportive  of  the  one-tier  system,  which 
grants  permanent  residency  to  all  persons  who  meet  the  eligibility 
requirements. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  that  there  are  other  obstacles  in  the 
program  that  may  weaken  the  efforts  to  bring  in  undocumented 
aliens.  We  think  that  any  legalization  program  should  be  designed 
to  bring  in  as  many  persons  as  possible  within  the  program.  We 
also  think  that  the  eligibility  requirements  should  be  very  clear, 
very  concise,  and  very  simple.  We  also  think  that  legalization 
should  not  be  combined  with  any  enforcement  activity.  If  persons 
feel  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  risk  that  if  they  go  through  this 
process  and  lose,  if  they  are  denied  this  legal  status,  there  may  be 
deportation  proceedings  filed  against  them,  that  word  will  get  out 
very  quickly,  and  it  will  subvert  any  effort  to  get  a  legalization  pro- 
gram off  the  ground, 

The  only  other  comment  I  want  to  make  is  that  there  will  be  a 
lot  of  talk  in  the  near  future  about  the  cost  of  legalization.  Just  to 
point  out  a  couple  of  things  about  costs,  there  are  two  major  as- 
sumptions that  are  very  critical  and  very  erroneous  that  currently 
are  circulating.  Right  now,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  legaliza- 
tion includes  more  than  just  the  cost  of  bringing  people  in  under 
the  program  and  processing  them.  Under  the  current  administra- 
tion, I  believe,  they  set  the  cost  of  legalization  upward  of  $11  bil- 
lion. We  think  that  estimate  is  much  too  high. 

Part  of  the  reason  is  that  they  estimate  that  about  70  percent  of 
undocumented  aliens,  once  they  become  eligible,  will  use  social 
services.  They  get  that  number  because  of  the  refugees  who  have 
come  into  this  country,  whether  they  be  Cubans,  Haitians,  and 
some  of  the  Indochinese,  who  have  used  social  services  at  about 
those  rates.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  two  popula- 
tions are  very  different.  Refugees  do  not  have  jobs,  they  do  not 
have  families,  friends,  and  other  social  networks  that  can  help 
them,  that  they  can  rely  on  in  the  event  they  lose  a  job  or  they 
have  nothing  to  support  them.  Undocumented  aliens,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  work.  They  are  working  now,  many  of  them,  and  they  do 
have  families  and  other  relatives  they  can  rely  on. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  studies  that  have  indicated  that 
immigrants,  many  of  whom  were  undocumented  before,  use  social 
services  at  a  much  lower  rate,  around  20  percent,  and  also  have  un- 
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employment  rates  that  are  much  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tions. 

With  that,  I  would  say  that  if  this  bill  should  pass,  MALDEF 
would  like  to  see  the  Hawkins  amendment  as  part  of  it  and  the 
Miller  amendment.  We  would  also  work  very  hard  to  see  that  as 
many  persons  who  are  undocumented  as  legalized  as  possible.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  think,  in  balancing  all  the  various  aspects  of  the 
bill,  that  there  is  anything  in  this  bill  that  justifies  the  cost  of  em- 
ployer sanctions. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Testimony  of  Richard  P.  Fajardo,  Staff  Attorney,  Mexican  American  Legal 

Defense  and  Educational  Fund 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  if  Richard  Fajardo,  and  I  am  an  attorney  for  the  Mexi- 
can American  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund  (MALDEF).  MALDEF  is  a  na- 
tional civil  rights  organization  dedicated  to  preserving  the  civil  and  constitutional 
rights  of  persons  of  Mexican  and  Hispanic  descent.  We  currently  have  offices  in  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Denver,  San  Antonio,  Chicago,  Sacramento  and  here  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

In  recent  years,  issues  concerning  U.S.  immigration  policy  and  immigrant's  rights 
have  become  increasingly  important  to  MALDEF,  because  of  their  significant 
impact  on  our  Hispanic  community. 

In  particular,  MALDEF  has  adamantly  and  actively  opposed  the  Simpson-Mazzoli 
bill  since  its  introduction  last  year.1  Our  opposition  to  the  bill  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  opposition  to  immigration  reform.  MALDEF,  like  many  other  Hispanic  organi- 
zations favors  fair  reform  of  our  immigration  laws.  However,  MALDEF  will  never 
support  any  "reform"  which  includes  employer  sanctions  as  a  vehicle  for  controlling 
undocumented  immigration. 

employer  sanctions 

The  heart  of  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  is  the  employer  sanctions  provision.  The  bill 
provides  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  persons  or  entities  who  employ,  refer  or  re- 
cruit undocumented  aliens.  This  legislation  attempts  to  reduce  the  number  of  jobs 
available  to  undocumented  aliens,  thus  removing  the  economic  incentive  that  draws 
them  to  this  country.  However,  employer  sanctions  will  not  work;  it  will  not  stop,  or 
even  slow,  the  flow  of  undocumented  immigrants.  Moreover,  sanctions  will  have  a 
severe  discriminatory  impact  upon  Hispanics  and  other  "foreign-looking"  workers 
who  are  citizens  and  permanent  resident  aliens. 

A.  Employer  sanctions  will  be  discriminatory 

MALDEF's  main  objection  to  the  employer  sanctions  provision  is  that  it  will  have 
an  extremely  discriminatory  impact  upon  the  Hispanic  community.  These  discrimi- 
natory aspects  of  the  bill  will  be  manifested  in  a  number  of  ways. 

First,  employer  sanctions  will  create  a  suspect  class  of  persons:  all  persons  who 
appear  "foreign"  will  be  suspected  of  being  undocumented  aliens.  Undocumented 
immigrants  are  erroneously  perceived  to  take  jobs  away  from  U.S.  citizens,  make 
extensive  use  of  social  services  and  otherwise  drain  the  U.S.  economy.  Many  Ameri- 
cans perceive  the  problem  of  illegal  immigration  to  be  associated  with  Latin-Ameri- 
can or  Caribbean  immigrants.  As  a  result  these  persists  a  pervasive  anti-alien  senti- 
ment in  many  parts  of  our  country.  Since  many  immigrants  both  documented  and 
undocumented,  share  many  of  the  same  characteristics,  including  appearance,  cul- 
ture, language,  etc.,  it  is  not  suprising  that  little  distinction  is  made  between  legal 
and  illegal  immigrants.2 


1  See,  e.g.  Antonia  Hernandez,  Testimony  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  (June  17,  1983);  Antonia  Hernandez,  Testimo- 
ny before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  (June  15,  1983);  John  E.  Huerta,  Testimony  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  Refugee  and  International  Law,  Committee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary. (March  14,  1983);  Joaquin  Avila,  Testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policv.  Committee  of  the  Judiciary  (February  25,  1983). 

2  Milton  Morris  and  Alberto  Mayo,  Illegal  Immigration  and  U.S.  Foreign  Policy,  (U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  1980). 
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In  fact,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  communities  where  legal  immigrants  have  settled 
from  developing  countries,  for  residents  to  "routinely  comment  upon  the  country's 
illegal  immigrant  problems  by  reference  to  this  entire  new  immigrant  population  '.3 

The  employer  sanctions  provision  encourages  and  exacerbates  these  anti-alien 
sentiments.  Employers  are  now  asked  to  be  vigilant  against  hiring  "illegal  aliens". 
Thus,  all  persons  who  exhibit  those  characteristics  thought  to  be  associated  with  un- 
documented immigrants  will  be  scrutinized. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  sanctions  provision  is  that  employers,  faced 
with  possible  fines  and  penalties  if  undocumented  workers  are  found  in  their 
employ,  will  simply  refuse  to  hire  Hispanics  and  other  "foreign-looking"  individuals. 
Even  those  employers  who  do  not  wish  to  discriminate  against  Hispanics,  will,  in  an 
effort  to  comply  with  the  law,  resolve  questions  of  doubt  in  favor  of  not  hiring  any 
one  who  might  appear  to  be  undocumented.  In  addition,  employers  who  do  wish  to 
discriminate  may  now  defend  their  actions  by  claiming  Hispanic  applicants  failed  to 
produce  sufficient  documentation  to  prove  they  were  entitled  to  work. 

A  second  way  in  which  discrimination  will  surface  is  that  INS  will  target  their 
enforcement  operations  to  those  industries  and  communities  with  high  Hispanic 
populations.  The  INS  does  not  have  the  resources  to  enforce  current  law,  much  less 
the  new  responsibilities  the  employer  sanctions  provision  will  impose.  Thus,  the  em- 
ployer sanctions  provision  will  be  selectively  enforced.  In  the  past  enforcement  oper- 
ations, such  as  "Operation  Jobs"  and  "Operation  Cooperation",  have  been  disruptive 
to  the  work  place  and  costly  to  employers.  Therefore,  employers  will  try  to  avoid 
being  targets  of  INS  enforcement  by  reducing  their  Hispanic  work  forces.  This  will 
result  in  less  job  opportunities  for  Hispanic  citizens  and  permanent  resident  aliens. 

Finally,  the  law  will  effectively  require  employers  to  enforce  INS  immigration  law 
without  the  beneift  of  INS  training.  As  a  result,  employers  familiar  with  immigra- 
tion law,  will  make  mistakes  that  will  cost  Hispanic  citizens  their  jobs.  During  the 
Operation  Cooperation  the  INS  sought  their  cooperation  of  employers  to  identify  un- 
documented workers  and  voluntarily  remove  them  from  the  work  force.4  However, 
employers  were  unfamiliar  with  many  of  the  documents  which  authorized  an  alien 
to  remain  in  this  country.  Furthermore,  the  INS's  computer  files  are  not  completely 
up  to  date.  Thus,  they  cannot  verify  the  documented  status  of  all  permanent  resi- 
dents or  citizens.5  The  result  is  that  Hispanic  citizens  and  permanent  resident 
aliens  will  have  the  burden  of  proving  their  documented  status  to  the  satisfaction  of 
employers.  Even  then  employers  may  still  not  wish  to  risk  hiring  Hispanics. 

B.  Current  anti-discrimination  laws  will  not  protect  Hispanic  workers 

Supporters  of  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  argue  that  employees  are  protected  from 
discrimination  under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  "good-faith" 
affirmative  defense  for  employers  who  check  a  worker's  documentation.6 

Employment  discrimination  laws,  such  as  Title  VI,  will  be  of  little  value  to  a 
worker  who  is  turned  away  from  a  job.  First,  Title  VII  protections  only  apply  to 
workplaces  with  15  or  more  employees.7  Title  VII  does  not  apply  to  seasonal  em- 
ployment.8 Secondly,  alienage  is  not  a  protected  class.9  Finally,  job  applicants  do 
not  have  the  time  and  resources  to  become  involved  in  costly  and  time-consuming 
administrative  or  legal  procedures:  their  sole  interest  is  in  finding  employment. 

The  "good-faith"  defense  protects  employers  not  employees.  Where  an  employer 
checks  documents  and  keeps  records  of  the  legal  status  of  an  employee  who  later 
turns  out  to  be  undocumented,  the  employer  can  claim  a  "good-faith"  defense.  It  is 
thought  that  by  protecting  employers  who  check  the  legal  status  of  employees,  em- 
ployers will  be  more  willing  to  risk  hiring  Hispanics  and  so,  will  not  discriminate. 
However,  the  "good-faith"  defense  only  protects  employers  who  inadvertently  hire 
undocumented  aliens.  It  does  not  protect  those  Hispanic  employees  who  are  author- 
ized to  work  but  are  not  hired  because  their  documents  are  not  believed  to  be  au- 
thentic. Nor  does  this  provision  protect  Hispanic  employees  from  employers  who  de- 
liberately discriminate,  claiming  an  employee  has  not  provided  adequate  documen- 
tation. 


3  Id. 

4  See,  e.g.  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  The  Tarnished  Golden  Door  70-73  (Sept.  1980)  (An 
excellent  discussion  of  some  of  the  impact  "Operation  Jobs"  had  upon  Employers  and  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  legal  resident  aliens). 

5  See  Antonio  Hernandez,  Testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  at  7-10  (June 
15  1983) 

«  42  U.S.C.  §  2000  (e)-2(e). 

7  42  U.S.C.  §  2000  (e)-2(e). 

8  Id. 

9  Espinoza  v.  Farah  Manufacturing  Co.,  414  U.S.  86  (1973). 
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MALDEF  does  support  the  Hawkins  amendment,  which  provides  an  administra- 
tive anti-discriminaiton  claims  process.  MALDEF  supports  this  amendment,  not  be- 
cause we  believe  it  resolves  the  defects  of  the  bill,  it  does  not.  However,  we  recog- 
nize that  if  this  bill  is  passed,  Hispanics  will  need  some  protection  against  the  dis- 
crimination that  is  certain  to  occur.  This  amendment  will  provide  remedies  that  will 
help  ameliorate  the  defects  of  the  bill. 

C.  Employer  sanctions  will  not  work 

MALDEF  is  particular  concerned  that  the  employer  sanctions  provison,  while  in- 
creasing the  discrimination  against  Hispanics  will  not  stop  or  even  slow  undocu- 
mented migration  to  this  country. 

A  recent  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  study,10  commissioned  by  Senator 
Simpson  and  published  in  April,  1982,  concluded  that  employer  sanctions  will  not 
effectively  curb  illegal  immigration.  GAO  surveyed  20  nations  which  had  adopted 
employer  sanctions.  The  study  found  employers  were  able  to  evade  responsibility  for 
employing  undocumented  aliens.  Insufficient  resources  and  personnal  prevented  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  sanctions  provision.  Employers  found  to  have  violated  the 
law  were  either  left  unprosecuted  or  were  punished  with  fines  too  small  to  be  an 
effective  deterrent. 

More  importantly,  the  bill  makes  no  attempt  to  deal  with  any  of  the  other  reasons 
why  persons  immigrate  to  the  U.S.  Many  aliens  come  to  this  country  to  be  reunited 
with  their  families,  others  flee  from  the  political,  social  and  economic  upheavals  of 
their  home  countries.  Nor  does  the  bill  make  any  attempt  to  cooperate  with  other 
countries  such  as  Mexico,  to  resolve  the  political  or  economic  problems  which  en- 
courage aliens  to  leave  those  countries. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  there  is  an  easy  solution  of  the  problem  of  undocu- 
mented immigration.  There  is  none.  A  solution  will  require  three  things.  First,  bi- 
lateral or  multilateral  discussions  with  countries  whose  citizens  come  to  the  U.S.  in 
undocumented  status.  The  discussions  are  necessary  to  resolve  the  problems  that 
send  persons  to  this  country  in  the  first  place.  Secondly,  more  resources  must  be 
provided  for  border  enforcement  activities.  This  can  be  done  without  "militarizing" 
our  border.  Finally,  MALDEF  supports  increased  enforcement  of  current  fair  labor 
laws  as  a  means  of  removing  the  incentive  to  hire  undocumented  aliens.  Employers 
hire  undocumented  aliens  in  order  to  circumvent  minimum  wage  and  health  and 
safety  laws.  By  requiring  the  same  wages  and  working  conditions  for  all  workers, 
there  is  no  incentive  to  hire  undocumented  workers.  Why  hire  undocumented  work- 
ers when  employers  can  hire  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  alien? 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  Simpson-Mazzoli  is  not  a  jobs  bill.  Many 
Americans  erroneously  believe  that  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  will  free  jobs  for  U.S.  citi- 
zens. However,  many  undocumented  workers  are  employed  in  jobs  citizens  will  not 
take.  After  Operation  Jobs,  the  national  campaign  of  workplace  raids  conducted  by 
INS,  a  survey  of  businesses  targeted  for  the  INS  raids  indicated  that  80  percent  of 
the  undocumented  workers  apprehended  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  counties  had 
returned  to  their  former  employment.11  Employers  interviewed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  stated  that  citizen  and  legal  residents  hired  to  fill  the  vacancies  had  left, 
either  because  the  pay  was  too  low,  the  working  conditions  were  not  to  their  liking, 
or  the  job  was  too  demeaning. 

Instead  of  freeing  more  jobs  for  U.S.  citizens,  employers'  sanctions  will  have  the 
opposite  effect.  Sanctions  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  Hispanics,  and  other  "for- 
eign-looking" individuals  who  are  authorized  to  work,  to  find  employment. 

TEMPORARY  WORKER  PROGRAM 

There  are  three  proposed  temporary  worker  programs  being  considered:  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  version  of  the  H-2  program,  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee's version  of  the  H-2  program  (the  Miller  Amendment),  and  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee's version  worker  program  (the  Panetta  Amendment).  These  temporary  worker 
programs,  however,  point  out  the  contradiction  of  this  bill.  Proponents  of  the  Simp- 
son-Mazzoli bill  indicate  immigration  reform  is  necessary  to  control  immigration  os- 
tensibly to  provide  more  jobs  for  U.S.  workers.  Yet  these  temporary  worker  pro- 
grams provide  for  large  numbers  of  foreign  workers  to  enter  the  U.S.  to  work. 

MALDEF  opposes  the  proposed  H-2  provisions  as  adopted  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  In  an  effort  to  "streamline"  the  H-2  certification  process,  the  Commit- 


10  General  Accounting  Office,  Information  on  the  Enforcement  of  Laws  Regarding  Employ- 
ment of  Aliens  in  Selected  Countries  (August  31,  1982.)  _ 

"Larry  Stammer  and  Victor  M.  Valle,  Most  Aliens  Regain  Jobs  After  Raids,  Los  Angeles 
Times  (August  1,  1982). 
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tee  version  has  drastically  reduced  the  amount  of  time  in  which  the  Department  of 
Labor  can  search  for  and  recruit  domestic  workers.  Furthermore,  many  protections 
necessary  for  both  domestic  and  foreign  workers  are  not  in  the  current  H-2  pro- 
gram. All  non-citizens  working  in  the  Unites  States  should  be  protected  by  the  same 
civil  and  labor  rights  as  citizens.  Anything  less  is  economically  unfair  to  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  permanent  residents,  and  encourages  the  continued  exploitation  of  non- 
permanent  U.S.  residents.  The  Judiciary  Committee's  H-2  program  for  temporary 
workers  falls  seriously  short  of  satisfying  this  standard. 

MALDEF  does  support  the  H-2  program  as  set  forth  in  the  Miller  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  The  Miller  amendment  reinstates 
the  80  day  certification,  so  that  the  Department  of  Labor  will  have  60  days  to  re- 
cruit domestic  employees  (not  30  days  as  under  the  Judiciary  Committee  version).  In 
addition,  the  Miller  amendment  provides  various  protections  to  ensure  that  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  H-2  workers  will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  domestic  employees.  Furthermore,  the  amendment  provides 
that  regulations  promulgated  under  the  Act  be  at  least  as  stringent  as  current  H-2 
regulations.  Moreover,  domestic  workers  can  challenge  granting  of  certification 
where  an  employer  has  violated  the  conditions  of  the  program. 

MALDEF  STRONGLY  OPPOSES  THE  PANETTA  AMENDMENT 

This  amendment  is  the  latest  version  of  the  "Bracero  program".  It  applies  only  to 
agricultural  producers  of  "perishable"  crops  (however,  the  committee  report  lan- 
guage refers  to  raisins  and  hops  as  perishable  crops,  this  would  effectively  open  the 
law  to  include  most  agricultural  commodities).  The  Panetta  is  offered  as  an  addi- 
tional program,  so  conceivably  it  can  be  enacted  in  addition  to  one  of  the  H-2  pro- 
grams. 

The  Panetta  amendment  poses  a  number  of  problems.  First,  the  amendment  effec- 
tively eliminates  the  protections  designed  to  protect  both  domestic  and  foreign 
workers.  Employers  are  no  longer  required  to  certify  the  unavailability  of  domestic 
labor  (as  required  in  the  H-2  program).  The  Department  of  Labor  no  longer  recruits 
domestic  laborers  as  part  of  the  certification  process.  In  addition,  foreign  workers  no 
longer  have  enforceable  contracts  with  particular  employers,  nor  are  they  guaran- 
teed employment.  Thus,  the  Panetta  workers  will  be  competing  for  labor,  not  only 
among  themselves,  but  with  domestic  workers  as  well.  Moreover,  while  some  protec- 
tions are  written  into  the  amendment,  they  are  ambiguous  and,  more  importantly, 
no  enforcement  mechanism  is  provided  to  ensure  compliance. 

Second,  the  Panetta  amendment  will  aggravate  the  immigration  problem  rather 
than  alleviate  it.  The  visa  issued  will  be  good  for  up  to  11  months.  It  is  unrealistic  to 
think  that  foreign  workers  will  work  in  this  country  for  11  months,  return  to  their 
home  countries  for  a  month,  only  to  return  again  to  the  U.S.  the  following  season. 
What  is  more  likely  is  that  workers  will  stay  or  live  in  the  U.S.  year  round.  The 
proponents  of  the  Panetta  amendment  argue  that  an  incentive  is  built  into  the 
amendment  to  encourage  employees  to  return  to  Mexico.  A  trust  fund  will  be  estab- 
lished in  which  employers  are  to  make  payments  ordinarily  made  to  governmental 
entities,  i.e.  social  security,  unemployment  compensation,  etc.  The  foreign  workers 
would  be  allowed  to  apply  for  their  portion  of  the  contributions  at  the  U.S.  Consul- 
ate in  their  home  country  when  they  return.  However,  in  many  instances  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  trust  fund  may  not  justify  the  expense  of  a  trip  home. 

Thus,  the  Panetta  amendment  will  create  a  permanent  pool  of  foreign  laborers 
who  will  have  no  rights  as  permanent  resident  aliens.  These  workers  will  only  be 
allowed  to  look  for  work  and  pay  taxes.  They  are  not  even  assured  employment). 
MALDEF  recognizes  that  under  certain  conditions  labor  shortages  are  created.  How- 
ever, in  creating  a  temporary  worker  program  to  meet  such  shortages  Congress 
must  not  weaken  the  protections  available  for  domestic  and  foreign  workers.  It  is 
important  that  domestic  workers  be  given  the  first  opportunity  to  work  and  that 
foreign  labor  not  be  exploited  or  used  to  undercut  the  domestic  labor  market.  The 
Miller  amendment  provides  a  realistic  approach  for  securing  foreign  labor  where 
real  shortages  exist  while  still  protecting  the  interest  of  domestic  and  foreign  work- 
ers. 

LEGALIZATION 

MALDEF  supports  a  realistic  and  humane  legalization  program.  As  such, 
MALDEF  supports  a  legalization  program  which  grants  permanent  resident  status 
to  persons  eligible  under  a  single  cut-off  date  of  January  1,  1982.  We  will  oppose  any 
effort  to  limit,  restrict  or  eliminate  this  legalization  program. 
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The  legalization  program  is  necessary  to  bring  undocumented  alien  "out  of  the 
shadows";  to  give  them  legal  rights  and  a  legitimate  place  in  a  society  to  which  they 
have  contributed  a  great  deal  in  the  form  of  labor,  taxes  and  cultural  diversity.  But 
to  achieve  such  a  goal  the  program  must  include  as  many  persons  as  possible.  In 
addition,  the  qualifications  must  be  clear,  concise  and  unambiguous.  It  must  be 
clear  to  the  undocumented  alien  who  will  be  eligible  and  what  is  required  of  persons 
seeking  legal  status.  It  is  also  important  that  the  offer  to  legalize  be  genuine  and 
not  a  pretext  for  massive  deportations  or  repatriation.  The  legalization  program 
must  not  be  tied  to  enforcement,  otherwise  undocumented  aliens  will  not  risk  depor- 
tation in  order  to  seek  legal  status. 

WHY  LEGALIZATION? 

Legalization  benefits  all  Americans.  Undocumented  aliens  live  in  fear  of  detection 
and  deportation.  As  a  result,  many  fail  to  report  crimes,  illness,  violation  of  hous- 
ing, health  and  safety  or  labor  laws.  Thus,  legalization  integrates  undocumented 
aliens  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life,  conferring  obvious  benefits  upon  the 
aliens,  with  corollary  benefits  upon  all  Americans. 

The  alternatives  to  legalization  are  impractical,  disruptive  and  expensive.  Mass 
deportation,  such  as  those  which  occurred  in  the  1930's  are  very  disruptive  to  the 
lives  of  millions,  including  citizens  and  legal  residents  (who  are  sometimes  mistak- 
enly deported  along  with  aliens).  Moreover,  deportations  are  deeply  offensive  to  the 
principle  of  a  free  society  which  the  United  State  holds  dear. 

In  addition,  deportations  are  ineffective  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  undocu- 
mented immigrants.  Operation  Jobs,  the  most  recent  large-scale  INS  deportation 
effort,  was  not  only  ineffective  in  freeing  jobs  that  Americans  might  want,  but  it 
was  also  extremely  costly  financially  and  in  terms  of  INS  resources  that  were  ex- 
pended. The  operation  cost  approximately  $1  million,  was  planned  for  two  to  three 
months,  and  involved  temporarily  transferring  border  patrol  agents  from  the  border 
to  the  interior.  This  huge  expenditure  of  funds  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  about  5,000 
aliens.  According  to  Senator  Simpson,  approximately  500,000  aliens  enter  the  coun- 
try each  year.  These  figures  suggest  that  even  if  the  INS  wanted  to  deport  all  aliens 
here  illegally,  the  agency  simply  does  not  have  the  resources  to  begin  such  an  un- 
dertaking. 

THE  COST  OF  LEGALIZATION 

It  is  undeniable  that  legalization  entails  a  number  of  costs.  However,  the  cost  esti- 
mates prepared  to  date  are  exaggerated.  They  include  a  number  of  erroneous  as- 
sumptions which  inflate  estimates  and  give  an  inaccurate  picture  of  the  financial 
responsibility  of  the  undocumented  alien  population. 

Any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  legalization  must  start  with  an  estimate  of  the  undoc- 
umented alien  population.  However,  there  are  no  solid  reliable  figures  on  the  exact 
size  of  such  a  population.  In  April  1983  report,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  esti- 
mated that  about  2.1  million  undocumented  aliens  had  been  counted  in  the  1980 
census,  with  about  900,000  from  Mexico.12  Given  a  fairly  substantial  undercount  of 
the  undocumented  population,  the  Bureau  estimates  the  total  undocumented  popu- 
lation at  no  more  than  4  million,  and  possibly  quite  a  bit  less  than  that.  The  Census 
Bureau  is  the  most  recent  population  and  is  based  upon  a  central  court.  Thus, 
MALDEF  believes  this  estimate  is  the  more  accurate  than  the  estimates  prepared 
by  the  Congressional  budget  offices  which  put  the  undocumented  alien  population 
between  5  and  6  million  people. 

The  cost  estimates  of  legalization  reflects  not  only  the  cost  of  actually  processing 
undocumented  aliens  into  the  program,  but  also  the  expected  cost  of  social  services 
used  by  the  newly  legalized  immigrants.  However,  the  administration  estimates  that 
about  70  percent  of  legalized  aliens  will  use  some  form  of  social  services.  This  esti- 
mate is  based  on  the  extend  to  which  refugees  used  social  services  when  they  en- 
tered the  United  States  (Indochinese,  Cuban  and  Haitians).  However,  the  employ- 
ment and  welfare  patterns  for  immigrant  and  refugee  populations  are  very  distinct. 
Immigrant,  including  undocumented  immigrants,  tend  to  have  jobs,  families,  friends 
and  other  social  ties.  Hence  they  are  less  likely  to  use  social  services. 13  Moreover, 
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unemployment  rates  for  immigrants,  including  former  undocumented  aliens,  is  con- 
sistently lower  than  for  the  population  is  a  whole.14 

One  of  the  most  glaring  ommissions  in  all  legalization  cost  estimated  is  the  failure 
to  include  the  contributions  of  the  undocumented  alien  population.  Several  studies 
have  indicated  that  undocumented  workers  pay  taxes.  In  an  analysis  prepared  for 
Los  Angeles  County,  it  was  estimated  that  undocumented  residents  paid  over  $2,535 
billion  in  taxes. 15  Of  this  total,  about  58  percent  was  paid  to  the  federal  government, 
33  percent  to  the  state,  4  percent  to  the  county  and  5  percent  to  other  local  govern- 
ments. 16  Thus,  the  problem  is  not  that  undocumented  aliens  do  not  pay  for  services, 
but  the  revenues  generated  are  paid  to  the  federal  government,  while  services  are 
delivered  at  the  local  level.  For  this  reason,  we  support  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's plan  to  fully  reimburse  local  government  the  costs  they  incur  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  services  as  a  result  of  the  legalization  program. 

In  addition,  undocumented  aliens  are  an  integral  part  of  their  communities.  They 
support  these  communities  in  that  they  buy  goods  and  services  and  contribute  their 
labor  as  well.  Thus,  in  any  evaluation  of  the  cost  of  the  legalization  program,  it  is 
important  to  consider  their  dollar  contributions,  too. 

CONCLUSION 

There  is  a  urgent  need  for  immigration  reform.  However,  immigration  reform 
must  be  fair  and  circumspect.  It  must  include  long  range  solutions.  Therefore, 
MALDEF  remains  opposed  to  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill.  Congress  should  not  react  to 
the  problem  of  immigration  with  short-term  solutions  or  vendictive  measures.  More 
importantly,  immigration  reform  must  not  be  enacted  at  the  expense  of  U.S.  citizens 
or  resident  aliens.  Instead  Congress  should  strike  a  balance  of  comparasion  for  im- 
migrants and  safeguard  for  our  national  interest.  Therefore,  we  urge  you  to  oppose 
the  Simpson-Mazzoli  Bill. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Thank  you  very  much.  Now  I  would  like  to  call  Ar- 
noldo  Torres,  representing  the  League  of  United  Latin  American 
Citizens. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARNOLDO  TORRES,  NATIONAL  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  LEAGUE  OF  UNITED  LATIN  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 

Mr.  Torres.  For  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Arnoldo 
Torres,  and  I  am  the  national  executive  director  for  the  League  of 
United  Latin  American  Citizens,  the  country's  largest  and  oldest 
Hispanic  organization. 

I  would  like  to  convey  the  national  president's  apologies  for  not 
being  able  to  be  here.  He  has  had  a  scheduling  difficulty  and  finds 
himself  in  another  meeting. 

Before  I  begin,  as  my  colleague  from  MALDEF  has  indicated,  I 
would  like  to  thank  Congresswoman  Katie  Hall,  an  outstanding 
freshman  Member  of  the  98th  Congress  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  the  staff  director,  who  has  been  here  through- 
out these  hearings,  somewhat  delayed  but  very  patiently  here,  the 
two  members  of  the  caucus  who  are  here  with  us,  and  out  out- 
standing work  that  Ms.  Susan  Nereda  has  done  on  behalf  of  the 
caucus  over  a  number  of  years  now.  It  has  been  very  good  for  an 
organization  like  ourselves  to  work  with  someone  who  is  so  open 
and  so  easy  to  work  with. 

I  would  like  to  indicate  for  the  record  that  the  league  has  been 
intricately  involved  in  the  debate  on  immigration  over  the  last  3  or 
4  years.  We  testified,  I  believe,  an  estimated  15  times  before  House 
and  Senate  committees  on  this  issue.  The  brief  overview  has  been 
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given  to  you  on  the  employer  sanctions,  For  the  record,  the  league 
is  vehemently  opposed  to  this  legislation,  under  all  circumstances. 
Regardless  of  what  changes  are  made,  the  league  always  will  be  op- 
posed to  this  bill.  As  aggressively  as  it  was  from  the  beginning,  it 
will  be  so  in  the  end,  should  this  bill  pass. 

On  sanctions,  it  is  a  foolish  approach.  It  is  a  dangerous  approach 
to  tinker  with.  The  idea  of  creating  an  employment  verification 
system,  while  protesting  or  contending  that  it  is  an  ID  only  for  em- 
ployment verification,  is  very  dangerous  because  it  eventually  will 
become  a  national  ID,  regardless  of  what  is  on  a  piece  of  paper  as 
the  legislation  says  that  "nothing  in  this  bill  is  to  be  construed  as 
the  creation  of  an  ID  system." 

The  H-2  temporary  worker  programs,  unlike  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  version  has  two  other  committees  reporting,  which  present 
three  different  versions  of  H-2  workers.  You  have  three  versions  of 
programs  that,  in  essence,  will  continue  to  feed  the  insatiable  appe- 
tites of  agricultural  growers  in  this  country  to  secure  their  cheap 
labor.  If  we  do  this  again,  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  outstanding 
member  from  California,  Mr.  Roybal,  we  will  be  once  again  insult- 
ing the  integrity,  the  lives,  the  dignity,  the  respect  of  America's 
farmworkers,  which  Hispanics  make  up  a  significant  segment  of 
that  working  group. 

We  will  not  only  create  additional  problems,  but  we  will  in  es- 
sence create  a  condition  that  will  truly  relegate  these  groups  of 
people  to  a  substandard  way  of  life  forever.  I  think  that  is  one  area 
that  has  not  received  enough  attention  from  Congress  and  the  dif- 
ferent groups  lobbying  on  this  issue.  It  is  the  poor  American  farm- 
worker over  the  decades  that  has  always  been  abused.  Their  life- 
style, what  they  do,  the  economic  conditions,  their  education — 
nothing  has  really  improved  for  these  people,  and  this  bill  really 
does  not  do  anything  to  alleviate  matters  at  all.  If  anything,  it  cre- 
ates significantly  more  problems. 

It  is  a  major  contradiction  because,  on  the  one  hand,  proponents 
of  this  bill  want  to  stop  the  flow  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
want  to  bring  in  at  least  500,000  or  perhaps  many  as  a  million 
workers,  depending  on  how  well  the  agricultural  sector  can  cheat 
and  manipulate  this  program  to  come  in  and  work  on  a  temporary 
basis. 

Legalization  is  an  extremely  enticing  concept.  It  is  the  concept 
that  the  proponents  of  this  bill  have  used  to  hook  the  Hispanic 
community  and  say  that  this  is  what  we  offer  to  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity and  to  other  immigrant  communities,  We  offer  you  salva- 
tion, ladies  and  gentlemen:  you  support  this  bill,  and  you  will  be 
legalized. 

Many  people  have  referred  to  this  program  as  an  "amnesty"  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  an  amnesty  program;  it  is  a  legalization  program. 
And  as  a  legalization  program,  it  has  specific  criteria  that  must  be 
met  before  you  can  become  legalized.  It  is  not  amnesty;  amnesty  is 
blanket,  and  this  is  not,  by  anybody's  imagination,  a  blanket  pro- 
gram of  amnesty.  It  is  what  we  in  the  Hispanic  community  refer  to 
as  the  greatest  obstacle  course  since  that  which  ABC  has  featured 
on  our  television  screens. 

Many  people  feel  that  if  you  meet  the  date,  you  get  in  under  the 
date,  you  can  legalize  your  status.  That  is  very  far  from  the  truth, 
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because  once  you  meet  the  date,  that  is  only  the  first  criterion,  the 
first  obstacle  that  you  clear.  There  are  many  questions  that  still 
remain  unanswered: 

Will  the  fraudulent  use  of  a  social  security  card  or  things  of  this 
nature  be  held  against  a  person?  What  kind  of  tax  liability  will  a 
person  have;  will  they  have  to  pay  right  away  the  taxes  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  pay  or  cannot  track  back?  Will  they  be  given 
a  phase-in  period,  to  pay  over  a  period  of  time?  Will  this  result  in 
their  being  rejected  under  the  legalization  program?  If  a  person's 
child  has  been  on  public  service  under  the  Federal  Government, 
will  that  make  that  person  ineligible?  Had  a  person  been  on  unem- 
ployment compensation  over  a  period  of  time,  yet  has  paid  their 
taxes,  been  on  unemployment  compensation,  would  that  require  a 
person  to  be  removed  from  the  legalization  program  and  rejected? 

These  are  things  that  have  also  troubled  the  INS  and  the  repre- 
sentatives that  are  here  at  the  table  today.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  no  answers  forthcoming.  To  try  and  address  this  in  legislation 
on  the  House  floor  will  not  meet  with  much  success,  because  the 
opposition  to  this  bill  comes  in  large  chunks  because  of  the  legal- 
ization program. 

THE  APPEALS  PROCESS 

In  the  House  bill,  you  allow  for  an  appeal  on  the  final  deporta- 
tion. The  difficulty  is:  Will  the  undocumented  people  who  are  re- 
jected actually  be  insured  of  the  appeal  in  a  final  deportation  hear- 
ing? I  would  submit  to  this  subcommittee  that  there  are  no  assur- 
ances that  can  be  made,  in  view  of  what  the  INS  has  done  in  the 
past,  its  proclivity  to  encourage  voluntary  departures,  without  let- 
ting the  person  know  that  they  have  a  right  to  go  to  court  and  to 
try  to  establish  that  they  do  have  equities  in  this  country. 

There  are  simply  so  many  things  that  make  it  so  difficult  for  the 
INS  to  be  the  lead  agency  in  this  legalization  program.  For  exam- 
ple, they  are  responsible  for  enforcing  and  responsible  for  the  de- 
portations of  many  people  in  this  country  and  now  all  of  a  sudden 
to  allow  them  to  come  into  the  country  and  legalize  their  status. 
There  is  a  problem  of  image,  a  problem  of  public  relations,  that  I 
do  not  think  ever  will  be  overcome,  regardless  of  how  many  Catho- 
lic churches,  Baptist  churches,  or  Lutheran  churches  are  in  the  le- 
galization program. 

There  is  a  contention  that  sanctions  will  create  jobs. 

That  is  the  greatest  contention  the  proponents  of  this  bill  have 
made  throughout  the  debate.  I  personally  happen  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  displacement  factor.  Some  of  the  studies  that  organiza- 
tions have  done  have  covered  this,  but  the  displacement  factor  is 
one  that  can  be  addressed  much  better  by  other  means  than  simply 
looking  for  sanctions. 

One  person  called  me  up  and  said  that  there  were  11.3  million 
undocumented  workers  in  the  country,  and  that  was  the  same 
number,  by  coincidence,  of  the  unemployed  Americans  in  the 
United  States.  If  you  deported  all  the  11.3  million  undocumented, 
you  also  would  have  11.3  million  back  on  the  job.  Nothing  really 
indicates  that  is  the  case.  Our  studies  indicate  that  Reaganomics  is 
more  responsible  for  the  economic  hard  times  of  this  country,  espe- 
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cially  for  Hispanics,  than  anything  that  the  undocumented  have 
created. 

We  have  already  gone  over  the  ID  system.  It  is  not  simply  going 
to  be  used  for  employment.  It  eventually  will  be  used  to  legitimize 
the  status  of  a  person  in  this  country.  In  order  to  get  a  job,  you 
must  have  this  card  or  whatever  system  is  employed.  And  the  only 
way  to  get  this  card  is  to  show  that  you  are  legally  in  the  country. 
So  employment  verification  cards  are  undesirable. 

One  last  point  is  the  fact  that  legalization  really  is  not  going  to 
bring  2  to  4  million  people.  I  know  the  INS  would  like  to  bring 
those  people  forward,  but  will  be  unable  simply  because  of  the 
problems  that  I  indicated  earlier. 

The  next  point  I  want  to  make,  with  your  indulgence,  is  on  the 
foreign  affairs  and  immigration  issue.  This  bill  does  not  address 
such  factors.  This  bill  does  not  address  how  foreign  affairs  of  the 
United  States  have,  in  fact,  increased  the  number  of  people  coming 
into  this  country.  If  we  look  at  Nicaragua,  we  find  that  more 
people  came  to  the  United  States  during  the  Somoza  regime  and 
during  the  civil  war  than  you  have  now  under  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment. That  is  not  an  endorsement  of  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment; it  is  simply  a  reality  of  population  movement  to  the  United 
States.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Chile.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
Argentina.  All  of  these  factors  have  not  been  brought  into  the 
debate. 

That  is  why  we  cannot,  as  an  organization,  simply  oppose  the  bill 
on  only  one  factor.  We  must  oppose  it  on  the  fact  that  it  is  perhaps 
the  worst  example  of  public  policy  devised  by  the  Congress  in  the 
last  20  to  30  years,  next  to  S.  1,  the  criminal  reform  bill.  This  is  a 
major  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  those  people  who  are  reasonable 
and  who  are  trying  to  address  the  problem  in  a  reasonable  manner. 
When  the  questions  come,  I  will  be  more  than  happy  to  suggest 
some  of  the  alternatives  that  we  have  been  able  to  try  to  present  in 
a  much  more  realistic,  reasonable,  and  honest  fashion. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  allowed  me  to  go  over  the  5 
or  10  minutes  you  usually  allow,  but  as  you  can  see,  there  is  so 
much  to  discuss  on  this  issue,  I  appreciate  your  indulgence. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Torres.  I  would  like  to  finish  this  up 
by  3:15.  This  gives  us  about  20  minutes.  I  know  Congressman 
Roybal,  who  is  heading  our  task  force  on  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill, 
has  many  questions  he  would  like  to  ask.  But  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
next  panelist  to  make  his  statement. 

[The  following  letters  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Torres:] 

August  8,  1983. 

To:  LULAC  members  and  interested  parties. 

From:  LULAC  National  Office. 

Subject:  Update  on  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  Nominations. 

We  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  House  of  Representatives  approved  on  a 
voice  vote  the  extension  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Specifically,  the 
House  approved  a  bipartisan  bill  which  would  extend  the  Commission  for  5  years 
and  allow  for  the  removal  of  commisioners  only  if  there  is  cause  for  such  removal, 
i.e.,  malfeasance  in  office,  neglect  of  duty.  This  language  was  very  important  for  it 
clarified  the  legislative  history  of  the  Commission  for  an  independent  entity  which 
was  to  be  free  of  executive  and  legislative  interference.  This  clarification  was  also  a 
clear  statement,  from  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  President  was  not  to 
remove  seating  Commissioners  as  he  presently  is  attempting  to  do,  (refer  to  LULAC 
issues  brief  book  for  more  details). 
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This  legislation  H.R.  2230  now  is  before  the  Senate  and  so  are  the  nominations.  It 
is  absolutely  imperative  that  you  convey  your  views  to  your  U.S.  Senators  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  during  August  recess  for  they  will 
vote  in  September.  The  message  should  be: 

Dear  Senator:  We  strongly  urge  your  support  for  H.R.  2230 — Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission extension  legislation  and  your  opposition  to  the  President's  efforts  to  under- 
mine the  independence  of  the  Commission  by  attempting  to  fire  commissioners  and 
stack  the  Commission.  In  addition,  the  Commission  will  be  without  Hispanic  com- 
missioners for  the  first  time  since  1968. 


League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens, 

Tempe,  Ariz.,  July  23,  1983. 

Arnold  Tores, 
Congressional  Liaison, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Arnold  Tores:  I  am  Frank  Q.  Carrillo,  LULAC  Far  West  National  Vice- 
President.  This  letter  is  the  express  our  concern  regarding  continuance  of  our  basic 
human  rights  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

To  illustrate  our  concern  I  cite  the  following: 

The  recent  demostration  of  anti-bilingualism  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  In  my  per- 
ception is  more  racial  bigotry  than  concern  for  use  of  languages.  Another  example 
of  this  negative  attitude  towards  other  language  Americans  is  that  demonstrated  by 
the  recently  established  organization  called,  U.S.  English,  which  is  promoting  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  change  to  establish  English  as  the  official  language  of  the 
United  States. 

In  Tucson,  Arizona  four  hispanic  women  excercised  their  First-Amendment  rights, 
the  right  to  Freedom  of  Speech  and  the  right  to  petition  the  government  for  redress 
of  their  grievances  one  was  jailed,  fined,  and  all  were  indicited. 

In  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey  a  City  of  106,000  population  where  several  languages 
are  spoken  and  25  percent  of  the  population  is  Hispanic  the  Mayor  ordered  English 
be  spoken  only. 

It  is  my  hope  that  America  continues  to  progress  in  all  spectrums  of  achievements 
and  human  rights  and  that  we  don't  forget  that  we  are  living  in  a  pluralistic  soci- 
ety. In  1949-50  I  spent  17  months  in  Japan  with  the  24th  Infantry  Army  Division 
and  during  that  time  I  learned  to  speak  Japanese  which  later  helped  me  to  survive 
14  months  during  the  Korean  conflict.  While  touring  Europe  with  my  family  I  found 
it  very  exciting  to  hear  Europeans  speak  4  or  5  languages.  We  don't  need  a  "smoke 
screen"  for  the  problems  of  this  nation.  Illegals  are  not  responsible  for  the  Economic 
and  Social  problems  of  this  nation.  Even  today  these  people  are  the  ones  that  are 
willing  to  work  the  fields  to  put  food  on  our  table. 

My  purpose  for  this  introduction  is  to  indicate  our  strong  opposition  to  the  Simp- 
son/Mazzoli  bill.  At  the  LULAC  National  Convention  in  Detroit,  Michigan  in  June 
the  delegation  went  on  record  to  oppose  this  most  un-American  piece  of  Legislation. 

The  authors  of  this  bill  apparently  are  not  in  tune  with  times  or  History.  First  of 
all  the  bill  would  only  affect  Hispanic-Americans,  regardless  what  others  may  say. 
We  would  be  harassed,  as  would  others,  creating  internal  turmoil. 

Employer  Sanction  penalizes  both  the  employer  and  employee  of  Hispanic  de- 
scent. Second,  an  employer  should  not  be  responsible  to  assume  the  authority  of  the 
Immigration  Department.  Strict  enforcement  of  the  borders  on  all  persons  entering 
the  United  States  in  essential  and  helping  our  neighbors  to  the  South  of  the  border 
and  Central  America  will  eventually  decrease  the  flow  of  illegals  entering  from 
other  countries. 

We  already  have  Labor  Laws  that  if  enforced  will  keep  any  employer  from  ex- 
ploiting any  employee,  legal  or  otherwise. 

The  Social  Security  Card  is  the  best  I.D.  there  is,  we  don't  need  to  spend  millions 
of  dollars  to  develop  another  system. 

America  doesn't  need  to  "tag"  or  suppress  it's  citizens,  nor  create  internal  dis- 
trust among  its  people.  We  have  proven  that  when  there  is  a  National  Emergency 
we  have  sacrificed  and  never  failed. 

As  an  Officer  of  the  League  and  member  of  the  largest  Hispanic  American  Legion 
Post  in  Arizona,  Post  No.  41,  I  publicly  protest  the  Simpson/Mazzoli  bill.  National 
Identification  Systems  should  not  be  part  of  a  freedom  based  society.  These  card  sys- 
tems have  led  to  the  eventual  destruction  of  countless  human  beings  in  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  World. 
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I,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  membership  urge  your  support  to  help  us  defeat  HR 
1510,  keep  the  bill  off  the  floor  and  vote  against  the  bill  should  floor  action  proceed 
as  well  as  the  amendment  being  formulated  by  Mr.  Hayakawa. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Frank  Q.  Carrillo. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAKE  ALARID,  NATIONAL  CHAIRMAN,  AMERICAN 

GI  FORUM 

Mr.  Alarid.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Garcia,  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  speak  at  this  hearing.  My  name  is  Jake  Alarid,  and 
I  am  the  national  chairman  of  the  American  GI  Forum. 

The  American  GI  Forum,  at  its  national  convention  in  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  has  totally  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill. 
We  oppose  the  employer  sanctions  provisions  of  the  legislation  be- 
cause it  would  result  in  greater  discrimination  in  hiring  and  layoff 
policies  against  all  Hispanic  workers. 

We  oppose  the  national  work  identification  card  system,  or  as 
Mr.  Roybal  called  it,  the  carrying  of  dog  tags,  because  it  intrudes 
into  the  freedom  of  individuals  and  the  respect  of  personal  rights. 

While  we  are  in  favor  of  some  type  of  amnesty  program,  the  bill 
includes  a  provision  on  amnesty  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 
benevolent,  but  in  reality  it  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  mecha- 
nism to  detect  illegality  of  status  and  result  in  a  major  disruption 
of  our  social  life  by  deporting  millions  of  Hispanics  undocumented, 
many  with  U.S.  citizen  children  in  this  country. 

In  addition,  the  American  GI  Forum  totally  opposes  the  policy 
and  practice  of  mass,  arbitrary,  and  discriminatory  immigration 
raids  as  places  of  employment  and  communities.  The  course  of  in- 
human events  made  it  necessary  for  the  American  GI  Forum  to  pe- 
tition the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Rights  to  conduct  a  full  investiga- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  of  a  reckless  pattern  of  de- 
portation raids  by  the  INS  which  has  resulted  in  the  death  of  10 
California  farmworkers. 

According  to  eye  witnesses,  the  INS  and  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol 
raid  squads  have  driven  undocumented  farmworkers  toward  bar- 
riers of  water,  having  caused  the  drowning  of  10  farmworkers 
statewide  in  the  following  areas:  Los  Banos,  Westley,  Courtland, 
Stockton,  Sacramento,  Tracy,  Escalon,  and  Mantech.  In  addition, 
the  raid  squads  have  been  seen  running  over  and  ramming  into  un- 
documented farmworkers,  killing  one  and  maiming  two  others. 

Just  recently,  about  2  weeks  ago,  two  border  patrolmen  in  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  were  indicted  for  the  beating  and  handcuffing  of  a  12- 
year-old  who  appeared  to  be  an  illegal  alien,  even  though  he  was 
an  American  citizen. 

Statistically,  50  percent  of  immigrants  in  this  country  are  Mexi- 
can Americans.  Yet,  90  percent  of  enforcement  in  communities  is 
directed  to  the  Mexican  American. 

In  closing,  we  urge  you  to  reject  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  legislation. 

Mr.  Garcia.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  presenting  the  GI 
Forum's  position  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

I  am  going  to  ask  my  colleague,  Mr.  Roybal,  if  he  will  immediate- 
ly get  into  questions  that  he  has  so  that  we  can  expedite  this  hear- 
ing. 
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Mr.  Roybal.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  question 
the  representatives  from  the  INS  to  try  to  set  a  base  to  finally 
make  a  determination  as  to  how  you  are  going  to  do  all  these  very 
ambitious  things  that  you  have  presented  to  the  subcommittee. 

Has  your  budget  been  increased  in  the  last  2  years? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  believe  the  budget  has  been  increased. 

Mr.  Roybal.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  budget  has  not  been  in- 
creased beyond  the  inflation  rate? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Roybal.  I  sit  on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  so  I  know 
the  answer  to  the  question.  The  answer  to  the  question  is  that  it 
has  not  in  fact  been  increased  beyond  the  inflation  rate;  that  you 
are  holding  and  probably  will  hold  to  the  1983  level  in  the  continu- 
ing resolution  that  we  are  considering  today  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Roybal.  Your  level  of  operation,  moneywise,  will  be  based  on 
the  1983  level  of  expenditures.  We  are  talking  now  about  some- 
thing that  will  happen  in  1984,  if  this  legislation  passes.  You  have 
stated  that  one  of  the  objectives  is  to  coordinate  a  comprehensive 
program  to  gain  control  over  undocumented  workers.  I  assume  that 
at  this  point  you  have  lost  control  over  the  workers;  is  that  a  cor- 
rect assumption? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  believe  the  testimony  that  has  been  offered  in  the 
past  has  acknowledged  that. 

Mr.  Roybal.  Again  we  have  established  the  fact  that  you  have 
acknowledged  a  flaw  within  your  own  operations — you  have  lost 
control  of  something  over  which  you  previously  had  control.  Now 
that  can  probably  be  due  to  a  lack  of  money;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  one  cause;  yes. 

Mr.  Roybal.  Am  I  also  correct  in  assuming  that  the  number  of 
personnel  stationed  at  ports  like  Los  Angeles  or  Houston,  that  the 
personnel  have  not  been  increased  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  cannot  answer  that.  My  feeling  is,  however,  that  at 
least  in  Los  Angeles — and  I  am  not  sure  about  Houston — there 
probably  has  been  some  increase.  There  has  been  a  move  to  reallo- 
cate resources  on  the  basis  of  current  workloads.  I  cannot  speak 
with  any  certainty,  however,  on  the  staffing  of  the  Los  Angeles  Air- 
port, for  example,  now  as  opposed  to  1  or  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Roybal.  I  know  the  situation  in  Los  Angeles.  I  also  know 
that  the  personnel  that  you  now  have  throughout  the  country  has 
not  been  redistributed  to  take  care  of  the  backlog  that  one  can  find 
in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  for  example.  On  almost  any  day,  you  can 
see  in  Los  Angeles  people  surrounding  the  Federal  building,  seek- 
ing to  adjust  their  status.  I  assume  that  all  those  individuals  can 
adjust  status  if  any  attention  is  paid  to  them. 

My  question  is  this.  How  are  you  going  to  put  into  place  a  very 
ambitious  program,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  your  funding  has  not 
been  increased  over  the  1983  level  and  in  view  of  the  fact  also  that 
you  cannot  take  care  of  those  people  who  are  eligible  to  adjust 
their  status  in  Los  Angeles,  in  Houston,  in  Miami,  and  in  New 
York,  and  in  various  ports  of  entry  elsewhere.  How  can  you,  with- 
out money,  put  this  ambitious  program  into  operation? 
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Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Roybal,  if  I  may,  the  straightforward  answer  to 
your  question  is  that  we  cannot,  without  specific  funding  authority 
provided  by  the  Congress.  The  plan  never  envisioned  any  imple- 
mentation relative  to  any  provision  of  Simpson-Mazzoli  without 
separate,  additional,  supplemental  funding  authority  provided  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Roybal.  How  much  money  is  authorized  in  Simpson-Mazzoli 
for  this  specific  purpose?  Not  1  cent. 

Mr.  Davis.  For  the  legalization  program? 

Mr.  Roybal.  For  your  program. 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  no  specific  amount  allocated  for  that.  There 
is  a  total,  I  believe 

Mr.  Roybal.  There  is  no  money  authorized  in  the  Simpson-Maz- 
zoli bill  for  those  things  that  you  have  outlined  to  be  in  place.  I 
think  it  is  commendable  that  it  be  done,  but  I  am  looking  at  the 
reality  of  the  situation.  The  reality  of  the  situation  is  that  we  will 
have  a  deficit  this  year  of  $200  and  some  billion,  and  it  is  not  going 
to  be  possible  to  make  these  additional  increases  for  all  these 
things.  I  assume  the  President  will  continue  to  cut  back  various 
programs  in  this  Nation.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  while  this  may 
be  a  good  program,  I  do  not  see  that  you  will  have  the  necessary 
funding  to  do  all  of  this.  I  also  want  to  know  whether  or  not  your 
estimate  of  6  million  people  who  are  undocumented  is  correct.  On 
what  do  you  base  that? 

Mr.  Shaw.  First  of  all,  that  is  a  planning  figure.  It  comes  from 
our  own  internal  reviews  and  our  own  analysis  of  any  number  of 
reports,  including  GAO  studies  that  have  been  done  over  the  past  5 
years.  Select  Commission  Immigration  Reform  has  used  that  as  a 
best  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  illegal  aliens  in  the  United  States. 
The  Bureau  of  Census  demographers  work  in  conjunction.  It  is  a 
commonly  accepted  number  between  two  variants,  two  extremes, 
from  as  low  as  2  million  up  to  12  million. 

Mr.  Roybal.  Let  us  use,  then,  the  6  million  figure.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  correct.  Let  us  also  use  the  2  million  figure  that  you  esti- 
mate will  be  eligible  for  legalization.  If  2  million  are  eligible  for  le- 
galization, what  will  happen  to  the  other  4  million?  Will  they  be 
immediately  eligible  for  deportation?  Will  they  immediately  be  de- 
ported? 

Mr.   Shaw.   I   doubt   that   their   status   would   be   substantially 

changed  from  what  it  is  today. 

Mr.  Roybal.  In  other  words,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  pro- 
gram, once  put  into  place,  will  result  in  the  mass  deportation  of 
those  who  do  not  qualify.  Is  that  a  possibility? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Over  time,  the  normal  avenues  of  the  law,  in  the 
event  the  law  is  enacted  and  immigration  reform  legislation  occurs, 
a  certain  number  of  people  are  going  to  be  identified  in  the  work- 
place. There  would  be  gradual  attrition.  There  would  be  additional 
risk  in  the  event  employer  sanctions  legislation  would  pass.  But  it 
would  not  be  an  overnight  major  achievement  of  demonstrable  pro- 
portions, as  you  may  be  suggesting,  sir. 

Immediately,  INS  would  be  required  by  law  to  put  into  operation 
a  legalization  program  within  90  days  of  passage.  At  the  same 
time,  it  might  commit  itself  to  a  schedule  of  events  that  would  en- 
hance its  border  posture.  Six  months  after  passage  of  law  it  would 
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begin  the  preliminary  steps  to  undertake  a  national  employer  sanc- 
tions program,  which  probably  would  take  1  to  3  years  to  come  to 
full  operational  mode. 

Mr.  Roybal.  That  is  6  months  later.  Now  again,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  INS  is  supporting  sanctions.  If  my  understanding  is 
correct,  how  are  you  going  to  enforce  it? 

Mr.  Norton.  Again,  that  is  an  answer  that  would  require  further 
clarification.  I  would  have  to  have  something  on  which  to  base  my 
answer.  Can  we  assume  that  we  are  going  to  get  additional  re- 
sources, for  example,  based  on  our  projections  that  we  would  need 
about  500  more  investigators  to  implement  employer  sanctions? 

Mr.  Roybal.  We  come  back  now  to  the  matter  of  financing  and 
the  tremendous  deficit  that  we  have  in  this  Nation  and  the  mere 
fact  that  the  program  that  you  have  in  mind  will  add  to  that  defi- 
cit. You  agree  with  that,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Norton.  As  Mr.  Fajardo  has  pointed  out,  it  has  failed  in 
other  countries  that  have  not  supplied  the  resources  necessary  to 
enforce  employer  sanctions  laws. 

Mr.  Roybal.  In  your  opinion,  if  there  is  no  enforcement  of  sanc- 
tions, will  sanctions  work? 

Mr.  Norton.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Roybal.  In  other  words,  the  same  thing  can  very  well 
happen  here  in  the  United  States  as  we  have  found  in  at  least  19 
countries  in  the  world  that  had  sanctions  imposed  on  the  employer; 
they  failed,  and  they  failed  because  there  were  not  sufficient  funds 
to  enforce  them? 

Mr.  Norton.  That  and  the  failure  of  the  judicial  system  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Roybal.  Now,  in  those  countries  the  evidence  is  quite  clear 
that  employers,  instead  of  facing  penalties  under  their  sanctions 
provisions,  just  took  the  work  and  had  it  done  in  some  other  coun- 
tries. I  represent  an  area  that  I  think  is  the  textile  center  of  the 
United  States,  right  along  with  New  York.  Those  people  tell  me 
that  if  sanctions  are  going  to  be  imposed  on  employers,  they  will 
just  simply  cut  the  garment  and  then  send  it  out  to  be  assembled 
in  some  other  foreign  country.  Perhaps  they  will  even  take  it  all 
the  way  to  China.  Do  you  envision  that  such  a  thing  might  happen 
here  in  the  United  States  also? 

Mr.  Norton.  I  think  you  have  to  look  at  both  sides  of  that.  The 
other  side  of  that  same  coin  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fajardo  brought 
out:  without  it,  you  are  facing  displacement  and  wage  suppression 
right  now  because  of  that  very  same  factor. 

Mr.  Roybal.  Yes,  but  right  now  we  do  not  have  sanctions.  The 
employer  is  not  going  to  be  faced  with  the  choice.  The  choice  is: 
Shall  I  start  hiring  individuals  with  the  danger  of  facing  a  penalty? 
One  thing  he  will  do  is,  he  will  not  interview  those  who  may  look 
foreign  or  who  are  Spanish  speaking.  Discrimination  comes  into 
play  immediately.  The  other  choice  that  he  may  have  is  that  he 
will  farm  his  work  out  to  some  other  foreign  country. 

You  see,  we  have  enough  of  that  now.  We  are  facing  too  much  of 
it  here  in  the  United  States.  If  you  do  not  believe  it,  try  to  buy  a 
shirt  or  a  tie  or  a  suit  that  is  made  in  the  United  States.  We  can 
buy  them  but  the  market  is  a  little  glutted  with  stuff  that  is  assem- 
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bled  elsewhere.  And  that  is  one  of  the  other  problems  that  we  will 
have  under  this  particular  bill. 

I  think  we  have  established  three  things.  No.  1,  that  the  funding 
level  will  be  the  same  as  1983;  that  this  amount  was  not  even  suffi- 
cient to  patrol  your  borders,  to  provide  for  the  proper  legalization 
of  those  people  qualifying  in  the  United  States — that  is  the  second 
thing.  The  third  thing  that  I  think  we  have  agreed  on  is  that  sanc- 
tions, unless  they  are  enforced — and  that  means  at  least  500  more 
employees,  and  my  estimate  is  that  it  would  be  more  like  1,500 — 
they  will  not  work.  Am  I  correct  in  those  assumptions,  that  those 
are  the  three  points  we  have  agreed  to? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  would  respectfully  disagree,  sir.  I  think  there  is 
some  misunderstanding  in  the  terms  as  you  state  them.  First  of  all, 
the  number  of  employees  that  would  be  required  to  support  various 
provisions  implementing  Simpson-Mazzoli,  enactment  that  we  dis- 
cussed here  today  in  the  event  of  enactment,  would  be  far  from 
500. 

Mr.  Roybal.  It  would  be  more  than  500? 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  would  be  more  than  500.  We  would  have  to  talk 
about  500  investigators,  per  se,  relative  to  employer  sanctions.  Le- 
galization program,  to  my  recollection,  would  require  1,100  to  1,500 
persons  who  would  be  specifically  brought  on  board,  recruited,  and 

trained. 

Mr.  Roybal.  If  I  remember  correctly,  a  briefing  was  given  by 

your  department  that  clearly  indicated  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,500 

additional  people  could  be  hired,  plus  400  to  500  investigators. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Roybal,  I  do  not  know  when  the  briefing  was.  I  do 
not  know  at  what  point  it  was.  I  do  not  even  know  if  we  had  transi- 
tional agriculture  even  in  the  law  at  that  time  as  draft  provisions. 
Our  planning  has  been  evolving,  and  these  budget  numbers  contin- 
ue to  change.  In  front  of  me,  incidentally,  I  have  a  copy  of  H.R. 
1510,  reflecting  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  in  that  version  reported  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  May  13,  1983—1  note 
that  section  404  specifically  states  that  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  $200  million  to  carry  out  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

We  are  far  beyond  the  stated  existing  budget  levels  for  the  Immi- 
gration Service  for  1983,  and  we  have  never  as  an  organization 
argued,  nor  am  I  aware  that  the  department  has  not  argued  for  an 
additional  appropriation  and  authorization  and  for  a  specific  sup- 
plemental that  would  support  Simpson-Mazzoli  in  the  event  of  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  Roybal.  I  understand  that  when  Simpson-Mazzoli  does  pass, 
you  are  entitled  to  request  a  supplemental  and  entitled,  of  course, 
to  increase  your  budget  request.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The 
money  that  is  authorized  under  this  bill,  in  my  opinion,  does  not 
include  this  program  that  we  are  talking  about.  There  is  no  refer- 
ence to  that  in  the  bill  anyplace;  $200  million  is  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  which  does  not  include  your  program,  and 
that  is  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make.  I  was  trying  to  point  out  to 
you  that  everything  is  not  rosy  under  the  language  of  this  bill 
when  it  comes  to  the  implementation  of  the  program  that  you  have 
in  mind. 
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I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  Department  and  its 
work,  but  I  am  also  critical  of  the  fact  that  you  do  not  have  enough 
money  now  to  do  the  work  you  have  been  assigned  to  do  and  that 
there  are  too  many  people  in  the  United  States  today  who  could 
adjust  their  status  and  do  not.  In  Los  Angeles,  there  are  only  three 
clerks  taking  care  of  people  that  sleep  there  that  night  in  order  to 
be  first  in  line  the  next  morning.  There  are  only  three  people 
taking  care  of  the  whole  crowd. 

I  sympathize  with  the  fact  that  you  do  not  have  the  personnel  or 
do  not  have  the  money  to  do  it.  What  I  am  saying  is,  if  we  really 
want  reform,  let  us  put  into  this  bill  real  reform.  There  is  no 
reform  in  this  bill.  There  is  a  lot  of  control  but  no  reform.  If  we 
want  reform,  let  us  give  your  department  the  necessary  funds  to  do 
your  job  right.  You  are  capable  individuals.  You  have  proven  that 
in  the  past,  and  it  just  seems  to  me  that  you  should  just  have  the 
money  that  is  necessary  to  do  the  job  of  the  Immigration  Depart- 
ment in  its  totality.  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  I  am  taking  a  long  time,  but  I  wanted  to 
clarify  this  matter  of  finances  to  some  degree. 

Now  you  said  that  the  applicant  was  going  to  pay  for  this.  How 
much  are  you  going  to  charge  the  applicant? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  provisions  of  S.  529  would  require  that  we  charge 
a  minimum  of  $100  per  application.  The  H.R.  1510  does  not  address 
the  amount  that  should  be  charged. 

Mr.  Roybal.  Here  is  a  requirement  of  $100  per  applicant,  and  we 
are  dealing  now  with  an  individual  who  probably  is  getting  less 
than  the  minimum  rate  and  with  a  man  who  is  trying  to  support  a 
family  elsewhere.  I  do  not  think  this  program  will  have  much  of  a 
response,  particularly  when  that  individual  has  to  face,  No.  1,  the 
immediate  deposit  of  $100;  No.  2,  the  chance  that  he  will  not  quali- 
fy anyway;  and  then  the  possibility  that  he  will  be  one  of  the  4  mil- 
lion unfortunate  people  who  will  face  eventual  deportation. 

I  am  pointing  out  some  of  the  flaws  that  I  see  in  this  legislation. 

I  have  one  other  question  to  ask  of  Mr.  Torres,  but  I  want  to  ask 
each  one  of  you.  I  have  been  told  on  several  occasions  about  a 
survey  that  was  made  stating  that  60  percent  of  Hispanics  in  the 
United  States  favor  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  Act.  What  do  you  think, 
just  one  at  a  time?  Since  you  represent  various  segments  of  the 
Hispanic  community,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity supports  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  Act? 

Ms.  Huerta.  Speaking  for  the  Farm  Workers  Union,  we  have 
under  collective-bargaining  agreements  over  40,000  workers.  We 
represent  an  additional  45,000  workers  whom  we  are  certified  to 
represent.  And  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Roybal,  that  they  do  not  sup- 
port this  bill. 

I  want  to  mention,  too,  and  I  think  I  mentioned  it  earlier,  that 
we  have  a  very  high  unemployment  in  agriculture.  There  are  liter- 
ally 10  workers  for  every  single  job  now  in  agriculture,  and  we 
have  in  some  of  those  areas  I  mentioned  in  San  Diego  County, 
workers  who  are  living  in  the  ground.  We  have  workers  who  live 
there,  hoping  they  can  get  1  day's  work,  and  their  relatives  are 
feeding  them.  These  are  all  undocumented  workers,  as  I  said 
before,  that  are  a  kind  of  select  group  and  special  group  that  do  not 
get  bothered  by  anybody. 
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Also,  on  the  list  of  workers  that  have  been  killed,  there  were  11 
farmworkers  that  were  killed  about  2  weeks  ago  in  Cochella  area, 
where  they  were  being  chased  by  the  Immigration  Service  and  they 
were  killed,  There  are  11  farmworkers  that  add  to  the  numbers  of 
growing  workers  who  are  killed  under  the  very  harsh  enforcement 
by  the  Immigration  Service.  The  workers  do  not  have  any  faith  in 
the  Immigration  Service,  even  as  you  were  saying  to  try  to  get  a 
status  adjustment.  When  the  worker  has  lost  his  immigration  card 
and  he  sent  it  in  to  the  Immigration  Service  and  if  he  tries  to  get 
his  card  back,  it  can  take  him  years  to  get  his  card  back. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  appreciate  the  question,  Congressman.  The  survey 
that  you  talked  about  is  an  exaggeration  of  what  the  Hispanic 
really  wants.  Most  Hispanics  that  we  represent  indicate  they  want 
some  reform  of  immigration  law,  but  there  is  no  survey  that  we  are 
aware  of  that  has  ever  been  done  of  what  Hispanics  think  about 
Simpson-Mazzoli.  If  those  people  who  did  the  survey  want  to  say 
that  it  was  done  of  Simpson-Mazzoli,  then  that  is  their  interpreta- 
tion, and  they  have  paid  I  do  not  know  how  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  do  it.  But  that  is  not  what  the  survey  indi- 
cates. It  indicates  simply  that  Hispanics  do  want  reform  in  immi- 
gration law.  But  if  they  understand  the  repercussions  of  issue  that 
obviously  you  know  affects  the  Hispanic  community  very  deeply. 

Mr.  Garcia.  I  always  ask  one  question  of  everybody  I  deal  with.  I 
say,  "If  you  are  Hispanic,  and  if  you  were  a  Member  of  Congress, 
would  you  vote  for  this  bill?"  I  think  that  is  the  bottom  line. 

With  that,  I  will  close  this  meeting.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:25  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[The  information  which  follows  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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DEMOGRAPHIC  AND  SOCIOECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  HISPANIC  POPULATION- 
RESULTS  PROM  THE  1980  CENSUS 


INTRODUCTION 


This  summary  high light a  some  of  the  major  demographic  and  aocioeconomic 
characteristics  of  the  Hispanic  population  of  the  United  States.  The  figures 
are  primarily  from  the  reaulta  of  the  1980  Census ,  but  are  alao  suph ■ ^mented 
with  evidence  from  other  recent  Federal  surreys  of  Hispanica.  The  figures 
contained  in  thia  report  are  compiled  from  published  sources,  mainly  Census 
documents,  and  do  not  represent  any  independent  statistical  analysis. 

The  first  section  of  this  paper  details  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  Hispanic  population. 

The  second  aection  will  diacuss  the  socioeconomic  characteristics  of 
the  Hispanic  population.  Statistics  on  education,  language,  income,  poverty, 
employment  and  housing  for  Hispanics  are  compared  with  similar  figures 
for  the  white  non-Hispanic  and  Black  populations.  Mien  possible,  figures 
from  the  1980  Census  are  need  in  conjunction  with  earlier  surveys  so 
that  changes  over  time  can  be  analysed. 

Included  in  the  memorandum  are  the  following  figures: 

—In  1980  the  Census  Bureau  reported  that  there  were  14.6  million 
Hispanica  living  in  the  United  States,  a  61  percent  increase 
over  the  1970  figure  of  9.1  million. 

— Over  60  percent  of  the  Hiapanic  population  reside  in  three 

States — California,  Texas  and  New  York.  Almost  one-quarter  live 
in  the  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  areas. 
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-The  Hispanic  population  is  younger  than  the  population  as  a 
whole.  The  median  age  of  Hispanics  is  23  compared  with  the 
national  average  of  30. 

-Hispanics  lag  behind  both  the  white  and  black  population  in 
educational  attainment.   In  1983,  the  percentage  of  Hispanics 
aged  25-34  who  had  completed  four  or  more  years  of  high  school 
was  58  percent  compared  with  88  percent  for  the  non-Hispanic 
population. 

-The  1980  census  reported  that  11.1  million  speak  Spanish  at  home, 
including  2.9  million  children  ages  5  to  17. 

-Unemployment  for  Hispanics  exceeds  the  national  average  by  40  to 
50  percent.  Puerto  Ricans  average  almost  double  the  national 
unemployment  rate. 

-According  to  a  Census  Bureau  report,  from  1981  to  1982, 
Hispanics'  median  family  income  fell  6.8  percent  (compared 
with  a  drop  of  1.4  percent  for  whites).   Almost  thirty  percent 
of  all  Hispanics,  4.3  million,  were  classified  as  living  below 
the  poverty  line  in  1982.   The  percentage  of  Hispanics  below 
the  poverty  line  in  1982  represented  the  highest  level,  by 
three  percentage  points,  since  statistics  for  Hispanics  were 
first  computed  in  1972. 


DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  1980  Census  Count 

The  1980  Census  reported  that  there  were  14.6  million  Hispanics  living  in 
the  United  States.  U     The  figure  represented  an  increase  of  5.5  million 
Hispanics  over  the  1970  estimate  of  9.1  million.  II     The  61  percent  growth  of 


1/     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.   Bureau  of  the  Census.   Supplementary 
Report.  Persona  of  Spanish  Origin  by  State:  1980.  (PC80-51-7.  Aug.  1982). 

2/     The  9.1  million  figure  is  based  on  the  Spanish-origin  question  on  the 
1970  Census  that  only  appeared  on  the  long-form  which  was  distributed  to  a 
five  percent  sample  of  the  total  respondents.  In  1980,  the  Spanish-origin 
question  was  included  on  all  Census  forms.  A  study  by  the  Development 
Associates  and  the  Population  Reference  Bureau  for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  estimated  that  the  actual  Hispanic  population  in  1970  was 
10.1  million.  JoAnne  Willette,  et  al,  The  Demographic  and  Socioeconomic 
Character is tic a  of  the  Hispanic  Population  of  the  United  States:  1950-1980, 
Report  to  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  by  Development 
Associates,  Inc.  and  Population  Reference  Bureau,  Inc.,  Jan.  18,  1982. 
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the  Hispanic  population  from  1970  to  1980  outpaced  the  national  increase  of 
11.4  percent.  3/  Since  the  Hispanic  population  has  been  growing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  national  average,  Hispanics  now  constitute  6.4  percent  of  the 
national  population,  up  sharply  from  4.5  percent  in  1970. 

Reasons  for  the  Population  Growth 

Several  reasons  have  been  suggested  to  explain  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Hispanic  population  during  the  past  decade.  Five  different  factors  are  the 
most  important: 

1)  The  natural  increase  in  the  Hispanic  population.   Since  Hispanics 
are  on  average  younger  than  the  rest  of  the  population  and  have 
higher  fertility  rates,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  increase 
can  be  attributed  to  natural  increases — births  outnumbering  deaths. 
The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  1.8  million  of  the  5.5  million 
increase  in  the  Hispanic  population  has  resulted  from  the  natural 
increase.  4/ 

Other  studies  indicate  that  natural  increases  may  be  responsible  for 
as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  Hispanic  population  increase.  57 

2)  Legal  immigration.   During  the  1970' a,  the  largest  percentage  of 
legal  immigrants  to  the  United  States  (42X)  came  from  Latin  America. 
Approximately  1.4  million  Hispanics  legally  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  from  1970-1979.  6/ 


3/  If  the  10.1  million  estimate  for  the  1970  Hispanic  population  is 
used,  the  increase  from  1970  to  1980  is  40  percent. 

4/  Letter  from  Daniel  Levine,  Acting  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Population,  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  97th  Congress, 
1st  Session,  Hispanic  Immigration  and  Select  Commission  on  Immigration's 
Pinal  Report,  Apr.  27,  28,  1981,  p.  19-20. 

5/  Cary  Davis,  Carl  Haub  and  JoAnne  Willette.  U.S.  Hispanics:  Changing 
the  Face  of  America.  Population  Reference  Bureau.  Volume  38,  Ho.  3,  June 
1983.  p.  15. 

6/  Davis  et  al,  p.  22.  The  figure  includes  persons  moving  to  the 
United  States  from  Puerto  Rico.  These  persons,  however,  are  not  counted 
as  immigrants  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  because  Puerto 
Rico  is  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
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3)  Illegal  immigration.  The  contribution  of  illegal  immigrants  to  the 
growth  in  the  Hiapanic  population  from  1970-1980  ia  difficult  to 
gauge.   Census  projections  indicate  that  1.1  to  1.25  million  illegal 
immigrants  were  added  to  the  national  population  from  1970  to 
1980,  with  three-quarters  of  a  million  arriving  from  Mexico.  7/ 
How  many  of  theae  peraona  were  counted  in  the  Census  is  unknown. 
A  recent  Census  Bureau  study  concludes  that  2  million  undocumented 
persons  were  included  in  the  1980  Census  totals,  with  1.3  million 
of  thoae  from  Latin  America.  8/  The  total  population  of  illegal 
aliens,  however,  has  been  projected  to  be  between  3.5  and  6 
million.  9/  Therefore,  although  there  was  significant  number  of 
illegal  Hispanic  immigrants  who  entered  the  country  from  1970  to 
1980,  this  population  is  probably  only  responsible  for  a  small 
proportion  of  the  reported  increase  in  the  Hiapanic  population. 

A)  Changes  in  the  propensity  of  persons  to  identify  themselves  as 
Hiapanics .   The  1980  Census  count  of  Hispanics  was  based  on  a 
aubjective  question  that  naked  the  person  whether  they  are  of 
Spanish/Hispanic  origin  or  deacent.  Changes  over  the  decade  in 
identification  with  and  consciousness  of  Hispanic  heritage  could 
result  in  a  higher  propensity  of  persons  to  identify  themselves  as 
Hispanics.  Aa  evidence  that  auch  changes  in  response  patterns 
have  occurred  in  the  past  ten  years,  in  1970  only  1  percent  of 
Spaniah  origin  persons  classified  their  race  as  "Other"  while 
93  percent  reported  "White";  by  1980,  however,  40  percent  of  the 
Hispanic  population  indicated  that  their  race  was  "Other"  and  the 
percentage  selecting  "White"  dropped  to  56  percent.  10/  The 
effect  of  the  increased  propenaity  of  persona  to  identify 
themselves  as  Hispanics  on  the  increase  in  the  Hispanic  population 
is  difficult  to  measure.  The  Census  Bureau,  however,  has  estimated 
that  .2  million  of  the  increase  can  be  traced  to  a  greater 
propensity  among  Filipino  and  American  Indians  to^dentify 
themselves  as  Hispanics  on  the  1980  Census. 


Iians  to_^di 


V     Robert  Warren,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Estimation  of  the  Size  of  the 
Illegal  Alien  Population  in  the  United  States.  Prepared  for  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Population  Association  of  America,  Apr.  1982. 

8/  Robert  Warren  and  Jeffrey  Paaael,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Estimates 
of  Illegal  Aliens  from  Mexico  Counted  in  the  1980  United  States  Census," 
Paper  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Population  Association  of 
America,  Apr.  1983. 

9/  Jacob  Siegel  et  al,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Preliminary  Review  of 
Existing  Studies  of  the  Number  of  Illegal  Residents  in  the  United  States," 
Prepared  for  the  ataff  of  the  Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy,  Jan.  30,  1981. 

10/  Persons  of  Spanish  Origin  by  State,  p.  6-7. 

11/  Levine,  p.  19. 
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5)  Improved  efforts  to  include  Hispanics  in  the  1980  Census.  Efforts  by 
the  Census  Bureau  and  community  groups  to  locate  and  encourage  all 
Hispanics,  especially  illegal  aliens,  to  respond  to  the  1980  Census 
•ay  be  responsible  for  a  portion  of  the  higher  count  of  Hispanics 
in  in  1980.  The  Census  Bureau  concluded  that  the  undercount  for 
Hispanics  in  1970  was  between  1.9  and  7.7  percent  (the  rates  for 
whites  and  Blacks)  and  consequently  a  total  undercount  of 
significantly  less  than  1  million  persons.  Even  if  all  the  Hispanics 
who  were  missed  in  1970  were  counted  in  1980,  improved  efforts  only 
account  for  a  fraction  of  the  5.5  million  increase  in  the  Hispanic 
population. 


Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Hispanic  Population 

The  Hispanic  population  is  highly  concentrated  in  three  sections  of  the 
country:   the  Southwest,  Florida  and  the  Northeast.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
Hispanic  population  reside  in  the  fifteen  States  that  have  Hispanic  populations 
in  excess  of  100,000  persons;  over  60  percent  of  the  Hispanic  population  live  in 
only  three  States — California,  Texas  and  New  York,  (see  Table  i) 

The  map  presented  in  Figure  1 ,  in  which  the  area  of  the  State  is 
proportional  to  the  number  of  Hispanics  in  the  State,  clearly  shows  the 
geographical  concentration  of  the  Hispanic  population. 

The  map  also  details  the  economic  situations  conditions  of  the  Hispanic 
population  in  each  state.   The  states  are  shaded  to  show  the  ratio  of  the  median 
family  income  of  Hispanics  to  that  of  whites. 

The  Hispanic  population  is  also  overwhelmingly  urban.   Eighty-eight 
percent  of  Hispanics,  compared  with  75  percent  of  the  general  population,  live 
in  metropolitan  areas.   Almost  one  quarter  of  all  Hispanics,  3.5  million,  live 
in  the  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  City  areas.  12/  Table  2  shows  the  population 
and  the  socioeconomic  charcteristics  of  Hispanics  in  the  25  cities  with  more 


12/  Davis  et  al,  p.  13. 
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than  50,000  Hispanics.  Half  of  the  Hispanic  population  reside  in  central 
cities,  while  only  almost  three-quarters  of  the  non-Hispanic  population  live 
outside  the  central  cities. 

Ethnic  Composition  of  the  Hispanic  Population 

The  Hispanic  population  is  divided  into  four  categories  by  the  Census 
Bureau:   persons  of  Cuban,  Mexican-American,  Puerto  Rican  and  other  Spanish 
descent.   In  1980,  persons  of  Mexican-American  origin  accounted  for  60  percent 
of  the  Hispanic  population  while  Puerto  Ricans  constituted  14  percent  and  Cubans 
6  percent.  During  the  past  decade,  the  Mexican-American  proportion  of  the 
total  Hispanic  population  has  grow  from  50  percent  in  1970  to  almost  60  percent 
in  1980.  13/     Projections  of  the  future  growth  of  the  Hispanic  population, 
however,  indicate  that  the  ethnic  composition  will  remain  almost  constant.  14/ 

The  four  ethnic  aubgroups  of  the  Hispanic  population  are  located  in 
different  areas.   As  shown  in  Table  1,  the  Mexican-Americans  live  primarily  in 
the  Southwest,  California  and  Texas,  whereas  the  Cubans  reside  in  Florida  (also 
a  growing  number  in  Hew  Jersey)  and  the  Puerto  Ricans  in  Hew  York  (with  more 
moving  to  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Hew  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  in  the  1970s). 

Age  Composition  of  the  Hispanic  Population 

The  youth  of  the  Hispanic  population,  combined  with  the  higher  fertility 
ratios  for  Hispanic  women,  is  responsible  for  a  large  portion  of  the  rapid 


13/  Persons  of  Spanish  Origin  by  State,  p.  6-7. 

14/  Projections  of  the  Hispanic  Population  in  the  United  States,  1990-2000. 
Report  to  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Prepared  by  Developmental 
Associates  and  the  Population  Reference  Bureau,  Feb.  1983.  p.  26. 
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growth  of  the  Spanish-origin  population  during  the  past  decade.   The  differences 
in  the  age  composition  of  the  Hispanic  population  compared  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  population  are  striking.   The  age  pyramids  in  Figure  2  show  that  the 
Hispanic  population,  particularly  the  Mexican-Americans  and  Puerto  Ricans ,  is 
significantly  younger  than  the  national  average.   The  median  age  for  Hispanics 
is  23  years  old,  aeven  years  younger  than  the  non-Hispanic  median  of  30.  15/ 

Projections  of  the  Future  Growth  of  the  Hispanic  Population 

To  project  the  future  Hispanic  population,  accurate  assumptions  must  be 
made  concerning  the  future  fertility  rates,  the  level  of  legal  immigration  and 
the  number  of  illegal  immigrants.   Economic  and  political  factors  in  Cuba, 
Mexico,  Puerto  Rico  and  other  Latin  American  countries  during  the  next  few 
decades  will  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  Hispanic  population. 
Despite  the  problems  in  projecting  the  future  population  growth,  several 
attempts  have  been  made. 

A  1983  study  by  Development  Associations  and  the  Population  Bureau  for 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  presents  two  different  projections 
of  the  Hispanic  population  in  1990  and  2000.  Without  any  illegal  immigration, 
they  predict  that  the  Hispanic  population  will  increase  to  19.4  million  in 
1990  and  to  24  million  in  2000.   If,  however,  illegal  immigration  is  assumed 
to  add  400,000  Hispanics  annually,  the  study  projects  a  Hispanic  population 
of  24  million  in  1990  and  34  million  in  2000.  16/ 


15/  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census.  General  Population 
Characteristics.  United  States  Summary.  PC80-1-B1.  May  1983.   Table  43. 

16/  Projections  of  the  Hispanic  Population  in  the  United  States: 
1990-2000. 
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Figure  2.  Age-Sex  Composition  of  the  Hispanic  and  Total  U.S. 
Population:  1980 
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A  study  conducted  by  the  Center  for  the  Continuing  Study  of  the  California 
Economy  also  develops  two  different  scenarios  for  the  growth  of  the  Hispanic 
population  by  1990  and  2000.   The  low  growth  projection,  with  immigration 
adding  2.8  million  Hispanics  between  1980  and  2000,  produces  estimates  of 
18.8  million  Hispanics  in  1990  and  23.1  million  in  2000.   The  high  growth 
scenario,  with  immigration  of  5.1  million  from  1980-2000,  projects  a  Hispanic 
population  of  20.4  million  in  1990  and  26.9  million  in  2000.  17/ 

Socioeconomic  Characteristics 

Education 

The  youth  of  the  Hispanic  population  means  that  education  is  a  particularly 
important  concern.   The  amount  and  quality  of  the  education  received  by  the 
current  generation  of  school-aged  Hispanics  will  affect  the  occupations 
available  to  and  the  incomes  earned  by  Hispanics  in  the  future.  Unfortunately, 
educational  attainment  is  an  area  in  which  Hispanics  lag  behind  both  the  White 
non-Hispanic  population  and  the  Black  population.   For  instance,  in  1981, 
36  percent  of  Hispanics  aged  18  and  19  were  not  attending  school  and  were  not 
high  school  graduates,  that  is,  they  were  dropouts.   The  figure  is  more  than 
twice  the  rate  for  Whites  (16  percent)  and  significantly  higher  than  the 
statistics  for  Blacks  (19  percent).  18/  When  Hispanics  remain  in  school,  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  fall  behind  the  grade  level  of  their  peers.   In  1976, 
24  percent  of  14  to  20  year  old  Hispanics  were  at  least  two  years  behind  the 
grade  level  of  their  peers.   In  1976,  24  percent  of  14  to  20  year  old  Hispanics 


17/  Cheryl  Russell.  The  Hews  About  Hispanics.  American  Demographics. 
Mar.  1983,  p.  25. 

18/  Davis  et  al,  p.  29. 
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their  'expected'  grade  in  school  compered  with  only  9  percent  of  non-Hispanic 
whites.  19/ 

There  has  been  improvement  in  the  educational  attainment  of  Hispanics. 
The  progress  is  most  apparent  in  Hispanics  ages  25  to  34,  the  youngest  cohort 
to  have  completed  their  education.   From  1970  to  1983,  the  percentage  of 
Hispanics  aged  25-34  who  completed  four  or  more  years  of  high  school  increased 
from  45  to  58  percent;  the  percentage  who  had  completed  four  or  more  years  of 
college  doubled  from  5  to  10  percent.  During  the  same  period,  however,  the 
non-Hispanics  25  to  34  years  old  made  similar  gains.   The  percentage  completing 
four  or  more  years  of  high  school  rose  from  73  to  88  percent  and  the  figures 
for  those  completing  four  or  more  years  of  college  increased  from  16  to  25 
percent.  20/  Although  the  average  Hispanic  youth  receives  more  education  now 
than  in  the  past,  the  gap  between  the  educational  attainment  of  Hispanics  and 
that  of  non-Hispanics  still  persists.   The  problem  is  especially  acute  for 
Mexican-American  and  Cuban  youths. 

One  crucial  problem  faced  Hispanic  youths  in  school  is  differences  in 
language.   The  1980  Census  reported  that  11.1  million  persons  speak  Spanish 
at  home,  including  2.9  million  children  ages  5  to  17.  (see  Table  3)  A  larger 
number  of  children,  perhaps  twice  as  many,  live  in  households  in  which 
Spanish  is  spoken,  even  though  they  do  not  speak  Spanish  themselves.  Ill 


19/  Susan  Boren.   Education  of  Hispanics:   Access  and  Achievement.  The 
Hispanic  Population  of  the  Onited  States:  An  Overview.   A  Report  Prepared  by 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Population  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  Apr.  21,  1983.   GPO:  Washington. 

20/  Testimony  of  the  Census  Bureau. 

21/  Dorothy  Waggoner.   Language  Minority  Children  and  Adults  in  the 
United  States:   1980.  p.  9. 
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Table  3  also  shows  that  16  percent  of  the  children  and  28  percent  of  the 
adults  who  apeak  Spanish  at  home  report  that  they  speak  English  poorly  or  not 
at  all.   Studies  using  objective  measures  of  English  language  proficiency, 
instead  of  self-evaluations,  indicate  that  the  number  of  children  vith  difficulty 
speaking  English  may  be  underestimated  by  as  much  as  a  factor  of  four.  22/ 

Employment  and  Unemployment 

Hispanics  tend  to  be  employed  in  lower  paid  and  lesser  skilled  jobs  which 
are  more  susceptible  to  economic  slumps.  Less  than  IS  percent  of  Hispanics  are 
employed  in  professional  and  technical  or  managerial  positions,  compared  with 
28  percent  of  the  total  population;  twice  as  many  Hispanics  work  in  occupations 
classified  as  nontransport  operatives  (sewers,  ironers,  sorters,  inspectors, 
packers,  textile  operatives,  etc.)  as  the  average  for  the  entire  workforce.  23/ 

There  are  significant  differences  in  occupations  among  the  subgroups  of  the 
Hispanic  population.  Cubana  tend  to  be  employed  in  more  white  collar  positions, 
while  Mexican-Americans  and  Puerto  Ricans  find  work  in  less  skilled  occupations. 
For  instance,  18  percent  of  Puerto  Rican  men  are  employed  in  service  occupations 
compared  with  the  national  average  of  9  percent.  More  than  three-quarters  of 
Hispanic  women  worked  in  three  occupational  categories:  clerical,  nontransport 
operatives  and  service.  Although  hiatorical  comparisons  are  limited  to  1973  when 


22/  Waggoner,  p.  9. 

23/  Employment  atatistics  uaed  in  thia  section  are  from:  Dennis  Roth. 
Hispanics  in  the  U.S.  Labor  Force:  A  Brief  Examination.  The  Hispanic 
Population  of  the  United  States:  An  Overview.  A  Report  Prepared  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Population 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Apr.  21,  1983.  Washington:  GPO. 
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data  was  firat  collected,  there  are  indications  that  gradually  more  Hispanic? 
are  finding  jobs  in  higher  skilled  occupations. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  Hispanica  tends  to  exceed  the  national  average 
by  40  to  50  percent.   In  the  last  quarter  of  1982  when  unemployment  rose  to  a 
post-Depression  high  of  10.7  percent,  15.2  percent  of  Hispanic  workers  over  age 
20  were  without  work.  Puerto  Rican  workers  have  the  highest  unemployment  rates 
of  all  Hispanic b,  averaging  30  to  45  percent  above  the  Hispanic  rate  and  80 
to  100  percent  above  the  national  rate  (thus,  similar  to  rates  for  blacks). 
Cuban  workers,  however,  have  an  unemployment  rate  of  25  percent  less  than  the 
overall  Hispanic  rate. 

Income  and  Poverty 

Less  skilled  jobs  and  higher  rates  of  unemployment  result  in  lower  incomes 
and  a  larger  number  of  Hispanics  living  below  the  poverty  line.  In  1982,  the 
median  family  income  for  Hispanic  families  totaled  $  16,227  compared  with 
$23,433  for  all  families.  24/  The  ratio  of  Hispanic  to  white  median  family 
income  has  remained  at  about  70  percent  for  a  decade.  According  to  a  Census 
Bureau  report  from  1981  to  1982,  however,  Hiapanic  median  family  income  fell 
6.8  percent,  from  $17,406  to  $16,227  in  1982  dollars  compared  to  a  drop  of 
1.7  percent  for  whites.  Thua,  the  ratio  of  Hispanic  to  white  income  declined 
to  66  percent,  the  lowest  figure  since  Hispanic  income  statistics  were  first 
collected  in  1972.  The  median  income  for  Hiapanic  families,  adjusted  for 

24.   Income  and  poverty  statistics  referred  to  in  this  section  are  from 
the  March  1983  Current  Population  Survey.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.   Bureau 
of  the  Census.   Money  Income  and  Poverty  Statua  of  Families  and  Persons  in  the 
United  States:  1982.  P-60.  Mo.  140. 
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inflation,  also  reached  a  record  low  in  1982.   The  income  of  Hispanic  families 
has  declined  by  14  percent  over  the  past  decade,  almost  half  of  the  decrease 
occurring  from  1981  to  1982. 

In  1982,  4.3  million  Hispanics,  29.9  percent,  were  classified  as  living 
below  the  poverty  level.  The  poverty  rate  for  Hispanics  was  more  than  double 
the  rate  for  whites  (12  percent)  and  approached  the  rate  for  blacks  (36  percent). 
From  1981  to  1982,  the  number  of  Hispanics  living  below  the  poverty  line 
increased  by  600,000  persons  (a  16  percent  rise).  As  with  the  income  statistics, 
the  percentage  of  Hispanics  below  the  poverty  line  in  1982  represented  the 
highest  level,  by  3  percentage  points,  since  statistics  for  Hispanics  were  first 
computed  in  1972. 

Housing 

Two  general  criteria  are  often  used  to  compare  the  housing  of  different 
population  groups:   the  percentage  of  persons  who  own  their  home  and  whether 
the  housing  meets  minimal  standards  (plumbing,  heat,  telephone  service,  not 
overcrowded).  By  both  standards,  Hispanic  housing  lags  behind  that  of  the 
white  population.   Because  the  Hispanic  population  tends  to  be  poorer  and 
more  urban  than  the  rest  of  the  population,  far  fewer  Hispanics  own  their 
own  home.   The  1980  Census  found  that  43  percent  of  Hispanics  own  their  homes, 
compared  with  66  percent  of  non-H is panics.  25/  Puerto  Kicans  are  especially 
likely  to  rent  their  housing  as  79  percent  live  in  rented  dwellings.  Figures 
for  the  percentage  of  Hispanics  that  rent  their  housing  are  listed  in  Table  2. 


25/  Census  Bureau  testimony. 
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A  study  by  HDD  of  housing  conditions  in  1975  and  1976  found  that 
Hispanics  were  twice  as  likely  as  the  general  population  to  live  in 
housing  that  were  classified  as  inadequate  (lacking  heating  or  plumbing, 
or  inadequate  electrical  or  kitchen  facilities).  26/  Earlier  studies  also 
show  that  Hispanics  are  more  likely  to  live  in  overcrowded  housing, 
defined  as  more  than  one  person  per  room.  27/  Since  Hispanics  have  lower 
incomes,  live  in  cities  and  rent  their  housing,  they  must  devote  a  larger 
share  of  their  income  to  housing  costs.   Twenty-nine  percent  of  Hispanics, 
compared  to  20  percent  of  all  households,  must  pay  in  excess  of  25  percent 
of  their  income  in  rent.  28/  The  25  percent  figure  is  considered  as  the 
maximum  portion  a  family  should  allocate  for  housing  costs. 


26/  Dorothy  J.  Bailey.   Housing  of  Hispanics.   The  Hispanic 
PopulaTion  of  the  Dnited  States:   An  Overview   A  Report  Prepared  by  t» 
Congressional  Research  Service  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  **££*" 
oTlll   Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  D.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
April  21,  1983.   Washington:   GPO.  pp.  109-122. 
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National  Puerto  Rican  Coalition,  Inc., 

Alexandria,  Va.,  September  23,  1983. 

Hon.  Katie  Hall, 

Chairwoman  of  the  Census  and  Population  Subcommittee, 

Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mrs.  Hall:  I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you  for  hosting  the 
recent  hearing  entitled,  "The  Hispanic  Population:  Demographic  and  Issue  Profile," 
and  request  that  the  enclosed  Executive  Summary  be  included  in  the  Hearings 
record. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  contained  in  our  study,  "Assessing  the  Impact 
of  Federal  Cutbacks  on  Employment  and  Training  Opportunities  for  Puerto  Ricans" 
are  specially  relevant  to  your  review  of  Employment  in  the  Hispanic  community 
and  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

We  look  forward  to  future  opportunities  when  we  may  share  before  your  commit- 
tee our  concerns  regarding  the  public  policy  concerns  of  the  Puerto  Rican  communi- 
ty. 

Sincerely, 

Louis  Nunez,  President. 

Executive  Summary 

background  to  the  study 

Puerto  Ricans  throughout  the  nation's  fifty  states  confornt  enormous  obstacles  to 
their  well-being.  The  socio-economic  profile  of  this  second-largest,  youngest  subgroup 
of  Hispanic  Americans  is  not  only  stark  but  appears  to  be  worsening.  Compared  to 
the  U.S.  non-Hispanic  white  population,  other  Hispanics  and  almost  every  other  mi- 
nority group,  Puerto  Ricans  have  fewer  jobs,  lower  family  income,  higher  poverty 
rates,  and  lower  levels  of  educational  attainment.  To  cite  two  examples,  42.8  percent 
of  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  United  States  lived  at  or  below  the  poverty  level  in  1981, 
compared  to  34.2  percent  and  11.1  percent  the  U.S.  black  and  white  populations  re- 
spectively. Mean  family  income  that  year  was  $14,272  for  Puerto  Ricans,  $16,696  for 
blacks  and  $26,934  for  whites. 

While  this  Puerto  Rican  reality  had  been  partly  reflected  in  statistics  gathered  by 
New  york  City  officials  and  Puerto  Rican  organizations  over  two  decades,  it  was  not 
until  1980  that  official  U.S.  Census  figures  began  to  document  the  bare  outlines  of 
the  condition  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community  nationally.  Recognizing  that  the  need 
for  more  complete  data  on  this  distressed  community  persists— especially  during 
times  of  economic  austerity  and  significant  federal  domestic  policy  changes— the 
National  Puerto  Rican  Coalition  conceived  and  carried  out  a  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion-funded study  to  assess  the  employment  and  training  opportunities  for  Puerto 
Ricans  in  seven  cities  with  sizable  Puerto  Rican  populations:  Hartford,  Rochester, 
Boston,  Newark,  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  Support  for  the  study  was 
also  received  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  document  and  analyze  the  actual  and 
anticipated  impact  of  federal  cutbacks  on  employment  and  training  opportunities 
for  Puerto  Ricans.  Beyond  that,  its  goal  was  to  identify  useful  policy  recommenda- 
tions which  would  serve  to  improve  such  opportunities  for  Puerto  Ricans. 

METHODOLOGY 

Seven  individual  city  studies  were  designed  and  carried  out  during  the  period  Feb- 
ruary 1982  to  August  1983  by  principal  investigator  I.  Michael  Borrero.  Data  were 
collected  through  questionnaires  sent  to  key  administrators  of  employment  and 
training  programs  (Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  [CETA],  Private 
Industry  Council  [PIC],  Work  Incentive  Program  [WIN]  and  Vocational  Education) 
in  each  of  the  seven  cities  studied;  workshops  held  in  the  cities  involving  key  Puerto 
Rican  and  non-Puerto  Rican  members  of  those  communities  who  were  knowledge- 
able about  the  needs  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community  and  concerned  about  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  their  city;  and  questionnaires  administered  to  a  randomly  selected 
sample  of  Puerto  Ricans  who  had  participated  in  public  employment  and  training 
programs  in  Hartford,  Rochester  and  Newark. 

These  studies  culminated  in  reports  on  five  cities  (Boston,  Hartford,  Neward,  New 
York  and  Rochester)  and  a  summary  report. 
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SELECTED  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Finding  1 

There  continues  to  be  a  great  need  for  precise,  accurate  social  and  economic  sta- 
tistical data  on  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  United  States,  including  data  on  the  labor 
market  participation  of  Puerto  Ricans.  Available  data  on  this  community  are  usual- 
ly limited,  dated  or  unfocused. 

Recommendation  1 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  federal,  state  and  municipal  agencies  must  begin  in  earnest 
to  routinely  collect  socio-economic  data  concerning  Puerto  Ricans.  Unless  this  hap- 
pens soon,  policy  decisions  that  could  serve  to  improve  the  well-being  of  Puerto 
Rican  communities  may  never  be  made. 

Finding  2 

Given  the  low  socio-economic  profile  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  cities  studied,  one 
would  expect  appreciable  numbers  enrolled  in  public  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams. Our  study  revealed  that,  of  all  groups,  Puerto  Ricans  had  the  lowest  partici- 
pation levels  even  though  they  would  be  the  most  eligible.  Consequently,  across  the 
board  program  cuts  being  implemented  or  considered  will  have  a  disproportionate 
impact  on  the  Puerto  Rican  community. 

Recommendation  2 

Puerto  Rican  community-based  organizations,  PICs  and  program  administrators 
must  assure  that  eligibility  criteria  and  service  priorities  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  of  1982  are  extensively  disseminated  within  the  Puerto  Rican  com- 
munity. They  should  also  collaborate  in  local  oversight  efforts  of  programs  imple- 
mented under  that  act.  Program  advisory  boards  and  councils,  as  well  as  program 
administrators,  must  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  the  employment  and  training 
needs  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community  are  forthrightly  addressed  through  these  pro- 
grams. 

Finding  3 

There  is  a  wide-spread  belief  among  employment  and  training  program  adminis- 
trators and  within  the  Puerto  Rican  communities  studied  that,  because  of  an  in- 
creased emphasis  on  producing  quantifiable  results  with  significantly  reduced  pro- 
gram budgets,  citizens  with  additional  training  needs  (e.g.,  English  language  instruc- 
tion [ESL]  and  basic  education)  will  be  overlooked  as  trainees.  In  other  words,  those 
with  the  most  training  needs  will  receive  less. 

Recommendation  3 

While  efforts  by  employment  and  training  administrators  to  do  more  with  less  are 
laudable,  we  should  recognize  that  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  cities  studied  may  well  be 
denied  entry  into  such  programs  precisely  because  their  needs  are  greater  than 
those  of  other  groups.  This  would  have  serious  consequences  for  the  Puerto  Rican 
communities  involved,  and  steps  must  be  taken  immediately  to  prevent  that  from 
happening.  At  a  minimum,  targeted  efforts  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  this  popula- 
tion, such  as  ESL,  basic  education  and  school-to-work  transition  programs  must  be 
strengthened. 

Finding  4 

Very  few  Puerto  Ricans  were  found  to  be  members  of  Private  Insustry  Councils, 
advisory  councils  or  any  important  decision-making  body,  and  none  of  the  cities 
studied  had  a  Puerto  Rican  or  Hispanic  administrator  in  a  key  decision-making 
position  of  employment  and  training  programs. 

Recommendation  4 

A  major  commitment  must  be  made  by  all  employment  and  training  program 
decision-making  bodies  and  by  community-based  Puerto  Rican  organizations  to 
assure  that  knowledgeable  Puerto  Ricans  are  identified  and  recruited  to  serve  on 
these  councils.  Committees  should  be  established  within  each  Private  Industry 
Council  and  other  such  decision-making  bodies  to  assure  the  appropriate  participa- 
tion, at  all  levels,  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community.  Community  groups  must  set  up 
oversight  efforts  to  assure  Puerto  Rican  input  into  the  decision-making  process. 

Finding  5 

The  percentage  of  Puerto  Rican  female-headed  households  averaged  42  percent  of 
all  Puerto  Rican  households  in  the  seven  cities  studies.  Comparable  1979  national 
figures  (derived  from  the  1979  Current  Population  Survey)  indicated  that  while  15 
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percent  of  all  U.S.  households  were  female-headed,  the  figures  for  Hispanic  female- 
headed  households  were  as  follows:  Puerto  Rican,  40  percent;  Mexican  American,  16 
percent;  Cuban  American  and  other  Spanish  Origin,  17  percent. 

Recommendation  5 

It  should  be  clear  that  this  finding  has  implications  far  beyond  the  focus  of  this 
study,  and  we  urge  policy  makers  at  all  levels  as  well  as  the  Puerto  Rican  communi- 
ty itself  to  give  it  serious  attention.  Since,  as  our  study  points  out,  such  Pueto  Rican 
households  have  special  child  care,  pre-training  and  transportation  needs,  it  is  im- 
perative that  all  groups  directly  involved  or  concerned  with  public  employment  and 
training  programs  ensure  that  the  special  employment  and  training  needs  of  Puerto 
Rican  female  heads  of  households  are  not  overlooked.  We  therefore  recommend  that 
stipends  and  special  support  services  be  made  available  to  assure  the  participation 
in  employment  and  training  programs  by  these  Puerto  Ricans. 

CONCLUSION 

A  1976  report  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  Conti- 
nental United  States:  An  Uncertain  Future,  reached  conclusions  that  remain  valid 
seven  years  later: 

"Those  who  designed  and  implemented  [Federal  poverty  programs  of  the  last 
decade]  lacked,  almost  entirely,  an  awareness  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community,  its 
cultural  and  linguistic  identity,  and  its  critical  problems  .  .  .  causing  job  training 
and  other  programs  to  operate  in  vacuums.  In  some  cases,  the  data  the  programs 
are  based  on  are  so  inadequate  that  those  who  should  be  targets  for  help,  such  as 
Puerto  Ricans,  have  been  shortchanged  *  *  *  . 

"The  Commission's  overall  corn  'vision  is  that  mainland  Puerto  Ricans  generally 
continue  mired  in  the  poverty  facing  first  generations  of  all  immigrant  or  migrant 
groups  *  *  *. 

"The  United  States  has  never  before  had  a  large  migration  of  citizens  from  off- 
shore, distinct  in  culture  and  language  and  also  facing  the  problem  of  color  preju- 
dice. After  30  years  of  significant  migration,  contrary  to  conventional  wisdom  that 
once  Puerto  Ricans  learned  [English]  the  second  generation  would  move  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  society,  the  future  of  this  distinct  community  in  the 
United  States  is  still  to  be  determined." 

As  our  study  makes  clear  at  the  outset,  its  findings  and  recommendations  should 
be  viewed  as  a  significant  step  toward  the  long-overdue,  precise  documenting  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  condition  throughout  the  United  States.  While  Puerto  Rican  migra- 
tion between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  mainland  remains  a  significant  factor  that 
must  be  considered  by  all  concerned  with  the  well-being  of  Puerto  Ricans,  these 
Americans  are  no  longer  a  primary  Puerto  Rico-New  York  City  phenomenon. 
Indeed,  they  face  similarly  acute  problems  wherever  they  reside,  throughout  the  50 
states.  Yet  their  growing  numbers  and  untapped  talents  and  energies  represent  a 
vital  factor  in  this  nation's  progress.  By  understanding  and  responding  to  the  dis- 
tinctive needs  of  the  Puerto  Rican  worker,  all  Americans  will  benefit. 

[The  letter  which  follows  was  received  in  response  to  written 
questions  which  were  submitted  by  Congressman  Dannemeyer  to  the 
witness  subsequent  to  the  hearing.] 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

WASHINGTON.  DC    20202 


November  1,  1983 


The  Honorable  Katie  Hall 
Chairwoman,  Census  and  Population 

Subcommittee 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Madame  Chairwoman: 

We  are  pleased  to  respond  for  the  hearing  record  to  the  questions  submitted 
by  Congressman  Dannemeyer  from  the  September  13,  1983,  hearings  on  educating 
language  minority  children.  If  you  have  any  further  need  of  information, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 


Sincerely, 


\u 


-:  u 


6.1 


Keith  Baker 


cm.  (cad^- 


s 


Adriana  de  Kanter 


Enclosure 
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QUESTION:  Is  the  Baker/de  Kanter  Report  an  anti-bil ingual  education  report? 

ANSWER:  As  we  stated  in  our  testimony,  the  Baker/de  Kanter  report  documents 
several  cases  in  which  bilingual  education  was  an  effective  pedagogical 
method  for  language  minority/limited  English-proficient  youth.  Many  schools 
have  used  and  should  continue  to  use  quality  bilingual  education  programs. 
However,  because  we  also  found  other  effective  programs  for  teaching  this 
school-age  population,  English  as  a  second  language  and  immersion,  we 
recommended  that  the  Federal  government  not  mandate  only  one  approach  for 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  language  minority/limited  English-proficient 
students. 

That  no  one  approach  for  teaching  language  minority  children  was  found  to 
be  uniformly  effective  should  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  anyone  familiar 
with  the  general  literature  on  education  instruction.  A  clear  lesson  of 
modern  education  research  is  that  children's  educational  needs  differ  and 
that  no  one  single  instructional  method  has  ever  been  proven  uniquely 
effective  for  all  types  of  children. 

QUESTION:  Some  critics  of  your  report  have  charged  that  the  Reagan 

Administration  is  responsible  for  the  results  of  your  study. 
Is  this  true? 

ANSWER:  This  charge  is  utterly  baseless.  Our  report  was  done  at  the  request 
of  the  Carter  Administration.  Our  conclusions  were  reached  and  first 
communicated  to  officials  of  the  Carter  Administration.  We  discussed  the 
problem  of  making  the  report  public  with  officials  of  the  Carter  Administration 
and  they  decided  that,  in  making  the  report  public,  we  should  fully  document 
how  we  reached  our  conclusions.  Documenting  the  report  was  a  lengthy  process 
which  caused  the  report  to  appear  publicly  during  the  Reagan  Administration. 

At  no  point  did  political  appointees  in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Planning,  Budget,  and  Evaluation,  in  the  Under  Secretary's 
Office,  or  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  in  either  the  Carter  or  Reagan 
Administration  try  to  censor  our  findings  or  interject  their  beliefs. 

QUESTION:  Two  employees  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  pulled 

together  the  critiques  of  several  professors  on  the  Baker/de  Kanter 
report  at  the  request  of  the  Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus.  Do 
you  have  any  comment  on  the  letter  they  sent  up  to  the  Caucus? 

ANSWER:  We  have  quite  a  few  comments  on  this  critique  which  we  attached 
to  our  testimony.  Briefly,  allow  us  to  summarize  the  highlights  of  our 
submitted  response  for  the  record. 

This  review  of  our  study  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  Congressional  Hispanic 
Caucus.  Two  employees  of  the  APA's  Washington  office  wrote  a  letter  summarizing 
the  comments  of  five  college  professors.  As  we  pointed  out  in  our  testimony 
none  of  the  APA  reviewers  disagreed  with  our  conclusions.  In  fact,  two  of 
them  explicitly  agreed  with  our  conclusions  stating  "the  government  should  not 
recommend  exclusive  adoption  of  the  TBE  approach"  and  "there  is  no  one  most 
suitable  approach."  It  is  significant  to  note  the  APA  employees  omitted  these 
conclusions  from  their  summary  letter  to  the  Hispanic  Caucus. 
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As  for  the  rest  of  the  letter,  it  begins  by  stating  that  our  report  does 
not  address  the  total  question  of  "whether  or  not  bilingual  education  is 
effective."  As  we  pointed  out  in  our  testimony,  we  were  asked  to  answer  two 
basic  questions  derived  from  the  principal  intent  of  Federal  policy  toward 
language  minority  students: 

1.  Does  TBE  lead  to  better  performance  in  English? 

2.  Does  TBE  lead  to  better  performance  in  nonlanguage  .subject  areas? 

Although  a  number  of  other  goals  are  often  recognized  for  bilingual  education, 
our  review  was  limited  to  these  two  overriding  questions.  The  issue  under- 
lying the  study  was  whether  or  not  the  Federal  government  was  justified 
in  proposing  a  legal  requirement  of  TBE.  However,  the  letter  goes  on  to 
discuss  our  report  as  if  it  were  a  general  evaluation  of  bilingual  education — 
which,  as  the  letter  itself  acknowledges,  is  not  at  all  the  case.  Having 
set  up  their  strawman,  the  letter  even  makes  mistakes  in  attacking  the 
strawman.  The  letter  criticizes  our  report  for  "inconsistencies."  Only 
one  example  of  an  inconsistency  is  ever  claimed  in  any  of  the  review  material 
and  that  reviewer  was  factually  wrong  in  his  assessment  of  the  supposed 
"inconsistency." 

QUESTION:  Would  you  again  state  what  the  Supreme  Court  decision  (Lau) 

had  to  say  precisely  about  what  must  be  taught  in  our  schools 
with  respect  to  non-English  speaking  students? 

ANSWER:  First  of  all,  we  would  like  to  remind  you  we  are  not  lawyers,  so  we 
cannot  give  you  a  legal  interpretation  of  the  Lau  decision.  However,  we 
can  quote  from  the  Supreme  Court's  decision: 

"...there  is  no  equality  of  treatment  merely  by  providing  students  with 

the  same  facilities,  textbooks,  teachers,  and  curriculum;  for  students  who 

do  not  understand  English  are  effectively  foreclosed  from  any  meaningful 
education." 

The  Court  s  majority  opinion  did  not  specify  any  specific  program  of  instruction 
as  a  remedy  to  the  unequal  educational  treatment  of  language  minority  students. 
It  remanded  this  issue  for  the  "fashioning  of  appropriate  relief"  to  the 
lower  court.  However,  the  Court's  decision  noted: 

"Teaching  English  to  the  students  of  Chinese  ancestory  who  do  not  speak 
the  language  is  one  choice.  Giving  instruction  to  this  group  in  Chinese 
is  another.  There  may  be  others." 

Nowhere  in  the  Lau  decision  did  the  Court  state,  or  even  imply,  that  transitional 
bilingual  education  must  be  the  sole  remedy  to  the  problem.  The  instruction 
from  the  Lau  decision  to  the  schools  was  simple:  here  are  students  with  a 
unique  problem  in  school — help  them. 
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